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LORD DURHAM AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Tre conduct of Lord Brougham and his in- | 
sensate allies of the press, is dragging the Earl 
of Durham into political activity, almost in spite 
of himself, and thrusting unsought honours and 
distinctions upon him, The speeches of the 
Chancellor on his northern tour, wound up by 
that which he made at the Grey Festival, drew 
forth from Lord Durham those spirited and manly 
sentiments which are wormwood and gall to the 
conscience-smitten Whigs of the modern school 
of the Juste-Milieu. His welcome declaration 
was followed by the demonstration at Dundee, 
and by the spontaneous movement in Glasgow,— 
a city which Lord Brougham has rather shun- 
ned of late. It is, to be sure, the true focus of | 
the liberal feeling, and the untrammelled public | 

| 


| 
| 
' 





spirit of Scotland. These events led tuo the | 
pettish and almost puerile harangue of Lord 
Brougham at Salisbury, which has, quite in the | 
natural course of such things, been followed up | 
by a formal, most unfair, and insidious attack | 
upon the Earl of Durham, in the Chancellor's | 
quarterly organ, the Edinburgh Review. | 

No one hesitates to impute the article to Lord | 
Brougham ; though even among those of his | 
friends who are disposed to acquiesce in its jus- | 
tice, there are many who lament the exceeding in- 
‘iseretion of an attack, the motive of which is so 
transparent. The recent line of conduct held by 
the Chancellor, has been but an indifferent course 
of preparation, for trying absolute conclusions 
with Lord Durham, standing forth as the de- 
fender of the principles of Reform, and the 
champion of that liberal party which it now seems 
seod to Lord Brougham to brand as, at best, 
hut-headed, precipitate fools, incapable of sound 
judement or sober reflection. 

We were looking out for the customary lau- 
ation of the deeds of Government in the by-past 
‘ession, in the pages of the Edinburgh Review, 
but had not anticipated that the expected ar- 
ticle was to be confined to asophistical defence 














of the peccant parts of Lord Brougham’s late 
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conduct, and an onslaught upon the states. 
man he seems to seek occasions of singling out 


as his rival. That attack may be safely left to 
_ refute itself, until the time comes—and it can- 


not be distant—when Lord Durham shall speak 
out. The new charge,—that the £10 clause 
of the Reform Bill—nearly its whole value 
we admit—had not emanated from Lord Dur- 
ham, and the other gentlemen who aided him 
in framing the measure,—no doubt, comes upon 
the nation with surprise, as it also does to learn 
that this all-important clause was added in the 
Cabinet. We know not how this may be, and 
wait for explanation, which the earlier it comes, 
will be the better timed ; but recollecting the 


| broad principle of Lord Durham's original Re- 


form Bill of 1821, we hesitate strongly to accept 
the assertion in the Review, without having more 


| evidence in these days than the mere character of 


the alleged Reviewer. The current belief at the 


| time, in all well-informed circles, was, that two 
| Bills were framed—the one, in substance, that 


which was brought forward by Lord John Rus- 


_ sell in the House of Commons, and the other, (af- 


terwards suppressed by a section of the Cabi- 


| net,) a Bill for restoring the Constitutional prac- 


tice of Triennial Parliaments, which was to 


flow as a corollary from the first. But we 


need not speculate upon what a few days, or @ 
few hours will set at rest. ‘And this much we 
already know :—If the Cabinet changed the 
qualification clause from L.20 to L.10, seve- 
ral members of that same Cabinet, Lord 
Brougham being one, showed the strongest 
inclination to revert to the higher rate; and 
were only held to the more liberal measure, by 
the awakened suspicions, and the vigilance and 
spirit of the people. We have not forgotten, 
though this Reviewer may, the alarm instantly 
caught by the far-off soundings of how the pub- 
lic mind stood affected to the higher rate; nor 
the hasty meetings which took place in the prin- 
cipal cities :—no, nor yet the shuffling of certain 
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members of the Cabinet ; nor the prompt ques- 

tioning and remonstrances in many quarters ;— 

nor the deputation, headed by Mr. Place, which 

took leave to wait upon Earl Grey, at most un- 

seemly hours, and in the moment of peril, to 

question him very freely. These things are not 

forgotten ; and if it be—which we strongly doubt 

—that the bill was originally framed, as the Re- 

viewer states, in a manner that ‘‘ would have de- 

stroyed a hundred rotten boroughs, and created 

about twice that number,” and only improved 

| in the Cabinet,—then we retort, that Lord 

| Brougham experimented to the utmost to re- 

q store it to this vicious condition ; and was only 

restrained by the force of public opinion, and 

the manifest impossibility of the Whigs main- 

taining themselves in power, upon a narrower 
measure. Another opportunity will offer for ex- 
amining the palpable sophistries by which the 
Reviewer tries to confound “clipping and paring,” 
as meant by Lord Durham, with actual enlarge- 
ment of measures ; and the “ compromising” of 
a wise, enlightened, practical statesman, with 
the jesuitical paltering of a knave; or with 
the ignorant obstinacy of a sincere, though 
wrong-headed reformer. With a political press 
fo so vigilant as that of Britain, this task will not 
| be many days neglected ; and we shell occupy 
our limited space more usefully to the common 
cause, in tracing, though but in a faint outline, 
the political career of the Earl of Durham; 
leaving his public conduct to speak for his pub- 
lic character, and to shew the real nature of his 
averseness to all “clipping and paring,” and of 
his dislike to injurious “ compromise,” and 
needless delay and dallying in the reform of re. 
cognised abuses, and in the improvement of faulty 
institutions. The newspaper press will not fail 
to expose, though it should be for the tenth 
time, Lord Brougham’s juggling about the case 
of Warwick, and those reiterated misrepresenta- 
tions which, by their pertinacity, begin to shake 
the belief of simple-minded sincere persons. 
The public journals will not overlook the open 
coquetting with the leading Tories—not with the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel alone— 
they, it would appear, are purified, and admissible 
into a coalition Cabinet already—but with such 
‘‘jmpatient spirits, as Mr. Croker or Sir R. Inglis, 
or Sir R. Vyvyan perhaps, whom the Duke and 
Sir R. Peel “ cannot control’ nor tame down 
into a comfortable compromise with the Conser- 
vative Whigs. To the newspaper press we also 
leave the hypocritical whining of the Reviewer 
over “the Irish Coercion Bill, and one or two 
other measures, forced upon the liberal Cabinet, 
and most abhorrent to their principles.” Nothing 
of this will escape the vigilance of the Fourth 
Estate ; and, for the present, we address our- 
selves to a far more pleasant duty. 

The Earl of Durham, then Mr. Lambton, came 
into Parliament in 1814, at the age of twenty- 
two. One of the first acts of his political life was 
opposition to that glaring injustice which even 
Tories have since disclaimed,—that agreeme n 
te transfer Norway to Sweden, which led to ac t 
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so disgraceful to the honour and the national] 
faith of England. Upon this subject, he seconded 


the motion of Mr. Wynn, for an address to the — 


Prince Regent, humbly requesting that he would 
graciously interpose his mediation to rescue the 
unoffending people of Norway from the dreadful 
alternative of famine, or of subjugation to a 
foreign yoke. In seconding this motion, Mr, 
Lambton said, “he was not one of those who 
could look on calmly, and behold a magnanimous 
people offered up on the altar of diplomatic con. 
venience. 


“ Did those gentlemen, who had so often panegyrized the 
invincible spirit which the people of Spain and Portugal 
had displayed, hope that so virtuous a feeling would not 
be imitated in other countries? He, on the contrary, 
anxiously desired that so noble a spirit should extend 
over every part of Europe—and he trusted, that in the 
case of Norway, as in that of Spain and Portugal, the 
spirit of National independence would triumph over every 
difficulty. Much as he disliked the treaty itself, by 
which the cession of Norway was recognised—still more 
did he dislike the time when it was entered into, At the 
time when the horrors of war were almost at an end— 
when the allied powers had recognised the right of the 
French people to form their own constitution—at that 
moment, which ought to have been most auspicious for 
the interests of mankind, did his Majesty’s Ministers 
determine to compel a brave nation to bow beneath a de. 
tested foreign yoke. What did the world now see? It 
saw that England, which had held its head so high as 
the asserter of the liberties of Europe, became the oppres. 
sor of an inoffensive people ; they saw her, not employing 
her arms against the Norwegians, but resorting to that 
which he thought England would never have stooped to— 
a system of starvation. In the year 1813 they had re. 
turned thanks to Providence for an abundant harvest-— 
and in 1814 they impiously attempted to withhold from 
a brave and spirited people, a participation in that plenty 
which they themselves enjoyed. He hoped, however, 
those who supported such a system would be disap. 
pointed—and that the people of Norway would find 
as bold and as successful a defender, in some native 
warrior, as the inhabitants of Spain and Portugal had 
done in the Duke of Wellington. 


In 1815, a similar act of national plunder, the 
annexation of Genoa to Savoy, an act justified, as 
usual, on the necessity of preserving the balance 
of power,—‘‘ a term,” as he expressively observes, 
‘‘ always brought forward to justify every act of 
violence or rapine,’—called on Mr. Lambtonagain 
to come forward in vindication of the rights of 
nations. In a speech drawing a still bolder and 
more marked line between popular and anti-po- 
pular politics, he moved for papers connected 
with the spoliation. To his consistent adherence 
to the principles of one sentence, we hope he 
will have some day, and that soon, reason to turn 
with pride. 

About this time Mr. Robinson (Earl of Ripon) 
brought in his Corn-Bill. On the second read- 
ing, early in March, 1815, it was moved by Mr. 
Lambton, that it should be read a second time 
that daysix months, This, however, does not lead 
us to any conclusive notion of Lord Durham 
present opinions upon this vital point. The “ 
ple had caught the alarm. Meetings were he 
in the commercial and manufacturing districts 
to petition against the bread-tax; and Mr. 
Lambton did no more than Earl Grey, who, ® 





the other House, complained of the ind 
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haste to pass the bill, and to stifle the expression 
of public opinion upon it. 

From this period, Mr. Lambton took a share 
in the debates, and was looked upon as a man 
of talent and promise ; but it was not until the 
session of 1819 that he assumed that prominent 
part in Parliament which he has ever since main- 
tained, with greater or less activity, but with 
undeviating sincerity of manner and firmness of 
purpose. If he has proposed much less than 
many other Members that could be named, he 
has abandoned nothing. In 1818, he strenuously 
opposed the Indemnity Bill, which he called the 
“ winding up of that system of injustice upon 
which the Government had been acting.” It was 
closing an old bad account only to open 
a new one which was worse. In the same ses- 
sion, he opposed, in its different stages, the 
Castlereagh Alien Act. Upon the second 
reading of that most un-English measure, after 
expressing indignant surprise that it could be 
resorted to, he said, “ It could only have been 
ventured upon from an idea of the subserviency 
and pliability of Parliament. Had the same 
spirit always prevailed which commenced with 
the continental tyranny introduced under the 
noble Lord, (Castlereagh,) would England have 
given refuge to persecuted Protestants, or pro- 
fited by the Edict of Nantes. Even the bigot- 
ed Catholic sovereign, who then filled the throne 
of these realms, felt himself bound to receive 
and protect the persecuted lrotestants of 
France, driven from their country for their re- 
ligious opinions,” 

Need we say, that, whateyer respect and ad- 
miration his measures attracted to the individual, 
no single motion made by Mr. Lambton was suc- 
cessful, 

The year 1819 was a dark period in English 
annals, What Mr. Lambton, in opposing the 
Indemnity Bill, had called the winding up of the 
system of injustice, proved, as we have said, the 
prelude to greater injustice. Meetings to petition 
jur reform were frequent throughout the coun- 
try, and they were to be crushed at whatever 
expense, The horrible transactions at Manches- 
ter intervened. Many of the English counties 
met to express their sense of the unjustifiable 
and unconstitutional conduct of the Government, 
and, among others, the county of Durham, which 
Mr. Lambton represented. He was from this 
date a marked man, and an especial political re- 
probate in the eyes of his reverend neighbours, 
the clergy of the district, with Mr. Philpotts at 
their head. To show that their hatred was not 
"ithout what to them seemed good cause, we 
‘tall here cite an extract from the speech, full 
“genuine English feeling, which Lord Durham 
nade in support of the resolutions adopted at 
the public meeting, 

He had not, he said, anticipated that it would ever be 
“$ Misfortune to see the county of Durham assembled on 
Puch 4melancholy occasion, to vindicate the principles 
‘werted by their ancestors in the Bill of Rights, of fully 
‘nd freely declaring their grievances by petition. He had 
“ot anticipated, that, if this right had been disputed, that 
“J man claiming the name of Englishman could have 
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been found to pursue their, traitorous object (for treason 
it was against the constitution) through the bodies of 
their fellow-subjects; or that they would have raised 
against the liberties ef their country, hands recking with 
the blood of helpless and inofiensive women and children. 
Such were the occurrences of the day which had given 
occasion to the present meeting. The laws had been 
violated by those who had been sworn to obey them; and 
by those who were leagued originally to defend their fel- 
low-countrymen against their common foe—not to raise 
their fratricide swords against Englishmen. The fact 
was not to be disguised. English blood had been shed; 
and there was not one drop spilt should be unaccounted 
for. 


After going into the details of the Manches- 
ter Massacre, he continued :— 


Those facts he hoped they would relate to their chile 
dren, and theirchildren’s children ;—they would be written 
in the annals of our country in letters of blood. Some 
slave had brought forward the words on the banners at 
the meeting of “ Liberty or Death,” as a proof of the 
traitorous nature of the meeting. When the time arrived that 
the coupling of those words should be deemed the harbin. 
ger of rebellion, he should be glad to disown the country 
that had given him birth. It was the cry of liberty in 
similar terms which expelled the Stuarts, and made way 
for the Brunswick family to the throne of these realms. 
Conscious as he wes, that it was the reverence of those 
principles which would keep them on the throne} to 
which they had been raised, he was much alarmed at 
Witnessing the approbation which had been bestowed on 
the transactions at Manchester, in the name of the Prince 
Kegent. 


This meeting was held at a period of great 
gloom and apprehension to the friends of civil 


freedom. The gaols were filled with the refor. 
mers, Major Cartwright had been sent to War- 


Informations for a libel on the 
Government were filed against Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. Earl Fitzwilliam had been summarily dis. 
missed from his office of Lord Lieutenant of the 
West Riding, because he had dared to attend a 
meeting of the county of York, at which the 
conduct of Ministers, in relation to the Mane 
The Castle. 
reagh and Sidmouth Acts were menacing the 
country, and a large augmentation of the army 
was proposed, to keep down the spirit of the re- 
formers, The Durham meeting took place to. 
wards the end of October; and forth, ina fewdays 
issued the anathema of Dr. Philpotts, from 
which Mr, Lambton was defended, if defence he 
needed, by this same Edinburgh Review! The pas- 
sage is worthy of preservation. Of the reverend 
Philpotts, it is tersely said,—* His language is in- 
lent and coarse ; he is ambitious of sustaining 
not merely the questionable part of a political 
parson, or the inconsistent part of an angry par- 
son, but the despicable part of a foul-mouthed 
parson, What right has this man to accuse 
one of the most honourable and patriotic gentle. 
men in all England, of being actuated solely by 
‘a morbid avidity of distinction?’ What autho. 
rizes this wrangling pamphleteer to insinuate, in 
plain terms, that Mr. Lambton recommended 
measures too atrocious to be particularized ? 
Who that deserves regard, or possesses autho- 
rity, will approve of this forward priest, launch. 
ing from the stall of his cathedral, against that 
most respectable individual, the charge of wan- 


wick prison, 


chester meeting, was disapproved. 
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tonly tossing about the torch of sedition? As 
long as he only indulges his over-weening self- 
conceit, with puffs of his own abilities, ostenta- 
tiously preferring them to those of the Member 
fur Durham, we leave him alone. The topic is 
an odd one for any man to choose ; but that is 
matter of taste. We believe there is no great 
risk of anybody doubting Mr. Lambton’s talents ; 
and Mr. Philpotts, himself, probably means to 
rate them pretty high, since he takes so much 
ains to prove they are inferior to his own.” 

Dr. Philpotts and the Durham clergy remain- 
ed the bitterest political antagonists of Mr. 
Lambton, and their influence was both felt and 
seen at his elections. Ten years later, the per- 
sonal feelings of the Bishop of Exeter towards 
this distinguished Reformer had lost nothing of 
their acrimony. He appeared to hate the detes- 
table Bill the more, because Lord Durham was 
understood to be its a.chor. This rancorous 
animosity broke forth upon the second reading 
of the Bill, and drew from Lord Durham a power- 
ful and unsparing rebuke. 

This rather anticipates our sketch. 

When Parliament met, which, in 1819, from 
the circumstances of the country, it did unusually 
early, Mr. Lambton opposed the various Acts 
intended to abridge or destroy the liberty of the 
subject; and, in particular, he opposed that which 
authorized the seizure of arms, at least in his 
own county, where he denied that the people 
were animated by the treasonable designs im- 
putedto them, and which furnished the ready plea 
for every new act of injustice. It had been as- 
serted that 14,000 or 15,000 men were training 
to the use of arms upon the banks of the Wear 
and the Tyne. This he denied from personal 
knowledge ; and, though he was not able to en- 
dure the stigma of the name Radical, one in very 
bad odour at that time, he was also enabled to 
assert, in contradiction to Lord Castlereagh, that 
no man had been dismissed from his employment 
for being one of the people so called. 

In December of this year, Mr. Lambton first 
promuigated his scheme of Reform in the repre. 
sentation ; but the death of the King, George 
II1., followed, and then a contested or trouble- 
some election. Upon this came the trial of the 
Queen, which consumed nearly the whole of one 
season ; and it was not till the Spring of 1821, 
that the fully-digested plan was laid before the 
country. 

The opening of the Session of 1821 wasa time 
of revival among the Whigs, and the true Re- 
formers, who still acted in concert with them. 
From the date of the Queen’s trial, the Cas- 
tlereagh Government, already odious from many 
causes, became utterly hateful to the nation, 
The Whigs made strenuous efforts te improve the 
temper of the country to the advantage of their 

party ; and among other demonstrations, the 
Edinburgh Fox Anniversary of that year, for the 
wonted twenties which usually mustered, num- 
bered hundreds. The Whig party, and those 
Liberals who acted with them, then occupied the 
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Radicale do still; while the Tories were the 

avowed Do-little and Do-less men of that time, ~ 
We are still exulting in Lord Durham’s manly 

disavowal of the dallying, disappointing Do-less 

policy of Lord Brougham ; but on the occasion we 

have referred to, and within a stone-cast of the 

spot, Mr. Lambton had thirteen years before ex. 

pressed, and even more “ definitely,” the senti- 

ments he lately delivered. This he did in chalk. 

ing out the course which a really liberal Govern. 

ment ought to follow, and this be it noticed, 

before he could have contemplated any Govern. 

ment being endowed with the noble instrument 

for effecting improvement, which his Bill has 

placed in the hands of the present administra. 

tion. After alluding to the Tories, then in the 

height of their power, though in the depths of 
their political abasement,—upheld only by the 
personal favour of the King, and the barricades 
of their rotten boroughs,—he reverted to their 
probable successors in these terms :— 


“ Men,” he said, ‘‘ who would take office now, and 
succeed those characters, must prepare for a total change 
of policy, both foreign and domestic. They must not 
interfere in the Government of foreign states without a 
most pressing and justifiable necessity. They must not 
go to war with Naples for the purposes of rapine and op. 
pression. They must repeal the Acts lately passed— 
must relieve those imprisoned for political offences—must 
remove disability from holding office founded on re- 
ligious opinions. They must reduce the army—they 
must enforce a rigorous order of retrenchment, in the 
higher as well as in the lower departments—they must 
study economy,—and lastly, but more especially, they must 
not delay to grant a reform in the representation of the 
people of England. Without these concessions, nothing 
can restore tranquillity. The old system has sown dis 
sension among all classes, so as to endanger the stability 
of the monarchy.” 


We now approach the most important event of 
Lord Durham’s public life, down to the passing 
of that Reform Bill of which he was the author. 

It was no hasty, ill-digested, undeliberate mea- 
sure he brought forward. Many months had 
passed between its announcement, and its being 
laid before Parliament, which did not take place 
until April, 1821. 

Mr. Lambton’s bill could never, we think, 
have been a favourite Whig measure, though 
above forty members of the Opposition voted for 
its being committed. It was supported by Mr. 
Whitbread ; and inthe course of the debate upet 
it, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, its zealous supporter, 
inflicted that merited and memorable chastise- 


‘ ; «?~P 
ment upon Mr, Canning, under which the “ Po. 
litical Adventurer” long writhed. According 


to the Edinburgh Review, Mr. Lambton’s orig 
nal bill of 1821 went much farther than that 
presented to the Grey Cabinet in 1831; - 
hence devolves the charge of “ clipping 4 
‘‘ compromise,” upon its author. But a mao 
putting in a claim for damages, which he 1s pretty 
sure will not be sustained, always demands # 
least three times more than if he were Hn 
ating for an equitable adjustment: and Ler 
Durham stood in a precisely similar predicame” 
in relation to his first Reform scheme, and tot 





same position that the Liberal Whigs and the 





Bill which he hoped the Reform Adminstratie® 
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might carry. This, of itself, would be a sufficient 
yindication of his integrity of purpose. But how 
stands the fact?—Why, that the Bill of 1821, 
represented by the Edinburgh Review as a mea- 
sure so much more comprehensive, differs in no 
material point fromthat of 1831, unless we believe 
in the new discovery of the £20 qualification. 
The general similarity of the Bills will best be 
seen by a brief account of the whole proceed- 
ings. The measure, we have said, could not have 
been a favourite one with the Whig sect. On 
the night it was to be debated, the House was 
thinly attended by Ministerial Members, who 
might naturally think it enough if they were 
within call, and ready to be whipped-in to de- 
feat Mr. Lambton’s motion, without being an- 
noyed by his arguments. Of all the Ministers, 
only Messrs. Vansittart and Bathurst were pre- 
sent,—‘* the right honourable twin-representa- 
tives of the oyster-dredgers of Harwich.” Of 
this sweeping measure of reform, which Lord 
Durham is alleged to have judiciously, and like 
a practical man, clipped, and pared, and compro- 
mised, the leading features were,— First, The ex- 
tension of the franchise, (which had been limited 
to freeholders,) to leaseholders, and copyholders, 
and to householders paying rates and taxes, and 
having been rated for six months previous to 
elections. This clause, Mr. Lambton qua- 
lifed by saying, that “ he did hold, in ex- 
tending the franchise, he must have some basis 
to go upon ; and that he knew no basis prefer- 
able to that of property. ‘The possession of a 
certain property gave a man a real interest in 
the return of a representative, at the same time 
that it removed from him that temptation which, 
if he were poor and dependent, he must be al- 
most necessarily exposed to in the giving of his 
vote.” 

The second great feature of this plan was 
the disfranchisement of all corrupt and venal 
boroughs: in brief, schedules A and B. 

The third, Triennial Parliaments. The coun. 
ties were to vote in districts, asnow. ‘The Sep- 
tennial Act,” Mr. Lambton remarked, “‘ he could 
not but characterize as the most daring, and the 
most unconstitutional exercise of Parliamentary 
authority that ever was attempted within the 
walls of Parliament—perhaps the most daring 
encroachment on the rights bequeathed to us by 
our ancestors that any Parliament had ever 
ventured to commit. He should not, therefore, 
under these impressions, have intended to pro- 
pose any measure to the House of this kind 
which did not include Triennial Parliaments, 
thinking, as he did, that it was essentially ne- 
cessary for the representative and his constitu- 
ents to meet more frequently than they now 
met; and that the lengthened duration of Par- 
liament operated to render the representative 
forgetful of those interests which he was re- 
turned to protect.” 

What the present opinions of Lord Durham 
may be upon the Ballot, and one or two other 
puints, we cannot tell; but we have not the sha- 
dow of a doubt that the sentiments above ex. 
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pressed upon a topic not less important, are the 
same that he still holds,—and that Triennial 
Parliaments was an essential part of the mea- 
sure he prepared for the Grey Cabinet. It was 
probably an integral part of the Bill, and made 
over, for reasons of pretended expediency, to a 
twin-bill, as was given out at the time, in order 
to be quietly strangled by that powerful section 
of the Cabinet who would have forced the L.20 
qualification upon the country, had they been able 
to compass their evident designs. Between the 
Bill of Lord Durham, and Mr, Lambton’s Bill of 
1821, so far as we can comprehend it—for the 
details remained for the Committee, which it 
never reached—we cannot perceive so great a 
discrepancy as the Edinburgh Review alleges; 
and although we did, we could perceive no fair 
ground of comparison between the practical wis- 
dom, which, standing firm to its ground, is never. 
theless contented to advance inch by inch, so 
that its course is steadily and uniformly pro- 
gressive, and the “ clipping and paring” signi. 
fied. Lord Durham assimilated the Reform Bill 
to his original scheme so closely, as in one day 
to have rallied the people around the Whig Minis. 
try, and made them invincible ; which nothing 
less than this “large and effectual measure” 
could have done. 

Indifferent health, and much domestic sorrow 
and trial, mingled with the private life of Lord 
Durham for several years, and occasionally with. 
drew him from his Parliamentary duties, or 
compelled him to take less concern in business 
than his sense of public duty might have prompt- 
ed ; nor can we here allude to the many minor 
affairs in which he came forward, whether as the 
enemy of oppression, or as the enlightened and 
consistent advocate of reform, and of liberal prin. 
ciples of Government. Save Triennial Puarlia- 
ments, and, perhaps, an extension of the suffrage, 
we cannot, however, mention any specific mea. 
sure to which Lord Durham is what is termed 
“ pledged ;” and the question which the Review 
puts, as to whether “ certain phrases have any 
definite and sensible meaning, and whether they 
are, indeed, anything more than words or sourds, 
appears to us the only pertinent remark, which 
its free strictures upon Lord Durham contain ; 
and it is equally applicable to all those too common 
vague public declarations, which gain admiration 
of the statesman whom they hold to no one re. 
cognized substantial improvement. 

The part which Lord Durham took in carry. 
ing through that glorious measure,—of which, 
though the Grey cabinet stand sponsors, he must 
be regarded as the real progenitor,—cannot yet 
be so far forgotten as to entitle us to enter upon 
it here. The Tory Lords then complained of 
the rashness and the crudeness of the measure, 
the want of deliberation, and so forth, exactly 
as Lord Brougham does of other measures now, 
No sooner had Lord John Russell, in the House 
of Commons, unfolded the scheme which filled 
the nation with joy and confidence from end to 
end, than up rose Lord Wharncliffe, long before 
the Bill came regularly before him, and com, 























































menced the attack in the House of Peers. Lord 
Durham then stood forth, the champion of what 
had been adopted as the Cabinet measure. The 
writer in the Review, be he Lord Brougham, or 
whoever else, might have done worst than have re- 
freshed his memory, by the re-perusal of that 
very able speech. The following sentence is pe- 
culiarly pat to the present occasion. He (Lord 
Durham) was accused of rashness—(that was 
by the Tories)—for being so expeditious with the 
Reform Bill, and not considering the consequences 
of driving too fast.—‘ I need not tell your 
Lordships, (he said,) that, if Ministers had con- 
tented themselves with barely redeeming their 
pledge by some small measure of reform, just 
sufficient to fulfil the promise they had given, 
this would not have satisfied the just wishes and 
expectations of the public. Such a course would 
not have been fulfilling the spirit of the pledge 
given ; nor would it have been what the People 
had a just right to expect. It would not have 
strengthened the Administration ; but it would 
have weakened it, by sowing the seeds of future 
discontent and agitation; and would have farther 
increased that want of confidence in the since- 
rity of statesmen, which has so long prevailed, 
with the worst effects, in the public mind.” 
Illness prevented Lord Durham from attend- 
ing the first reading of the Bill; but, though con- 
siderably exhausted, he spoke on the second read- 
ing, on the 13th of April. One object of his speech 
was to disprove the accusations of the vice and 
recklessness, nay, of ferocity, in the lower classes. 
This has been a frequent and grateful topic 
with Lord Durham, down to the Grey Festival, 
and to his speech at Dundee ; and we attach to 
such congenial sentiments, the more merit, as, 
whatever may be the opinion of his “ rashness,” 
no one has ever doubted the sincerity of the 
speaker. Wecite one passage the more freely as 
we really know not where we could find a more 
philosophical, and at the same time practical, ex- 
position of the actual condition of English society. 





For a long time the People acquiesced in the supremacy 
of the higher orders, and their exclusive possession of poli- 
tical privileges. Conscious of their own incompetency, 
from want of education, to enjoy those privileges, they 
felt no jealousy, and offered no oppesition to the monopoly 
vested in their superiors. But, my Lords, a great change 
has taken place within the last fifty years in the state of 
society. The two extremes have been gradually meeting,— 
the one standing still, while the other has been constantly 
improving. It cannot be concealed that the middle classes 
have increased of late in skill, talent, political intelli- 
gence, and wealth, to such an extent that they are, and 
feel that they are, competent to the performance of higher 
duties. They thus naturally enough feel ambitious to be 
no longer excluded from their fair share of political 
power ; and the result of their continued exclusion must 
be a political conyulsion.” ° = ad “ That 
the middle classes have a right to indulge in these feelings 
no accurate observer of the state of society can deny. 
The noble Duke opposite, (Buckingham) the proprietor 
of St. Mawes, has thought proper to describe them as 
paupers,—as beggars! So far from this being the fact 
their wealth more than doubles, it nearly trebles that of 
the higher orders. And as for their intelligence,— look at 
all the great towns of the empire—this metropolis, Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, and many others; and by whom 
will you find the scientific institutions, the literary so- 
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cieties, the charities—in short, all associations tending to 


the advancement of arts, literature, and of science, ang 
to the amelioration of the human kind—by whom wijj 
you find them supported ?—by whose example and whose 
purse maintained ? By the middle classes. The gen. 
try, living apart in the country, enjoy the luxuries and 
amusements peculiar to their class, but mix neither in 
the pursuits nor relaxations of their neighbours in the 
towns. Whenever they are brought together in public 
meetings, on political occasions, their superiority in intel. 
lect and learning is no longer manifest: the reverse is the 
fact; and [ assure the noble Baron (Ellenborough) that 
whether he is right or wrong in the opinions he enter. 
tains with regard to the inferiority of intellect displayed 
by the newly returned Members, if he were to attend any 
of the meetings of the middle classes, and enter into a dis. 
cussion with them on political or scientific subjects, he would 
have no reason toplume himself on his fancied superiority, 


On the 3d of March last, Lord Durham pre. 
sented a petition from certain Dissenters in tha 
north of England; and, in supporting it, ex. 
pressly stated his dissatisfaction with the limited 
measure of relief proposed by Lord John Russell, 
The next point we recollect was his urging a 
charter for the London University. The Chancel. 
lorhad no objectionto such athing ; but his answer 
seemed to imply that it could never be done, 

But we have at present so many good causes 
of controversy with the Lord Chancellor, that 
we need not enter upon the discussion of this 
doubtful or debateable one. Nor can we farther 
at this time allude to the later acts of Lord Dur. 
ham’s public life. That he was evidently a 
thorn in the side vf the Whig Cabinet—a 
troublesome pricker of their lagging intents, 
is one sure ground for the generous reliance the 
people are disposed to place in him. His mission 
to Russia, though the Edinburgh Reviewer does 
not advert to it, we are constrained to believe 
a ‘*compromise,” to which Lord Durham was 
led by the delicacies of his ties with the head of 
the Government. But we must at the same time 
believe, that the Vice royalty of Ireland, an 
object of ambition to his lordly neighbour of 
Alnwick Castle, or the Governor-Generalship 
of India, with larger patronage and appointments 
than ever were before enjoyed, were ready for 
his acceptance, and that he has wisely and mag- 
nanimously, and like a true patriot and a great 
statesman, reserved himself for nobler service to 
the people. At the approaching Glasgow dinner 
Lord Durham is called upon to speak out, and 
we have no fears that he will shrink from this 
duty; or that his phrases will not be more 
‘‘than words or sounds—without definite, intelli- 
gible, sensible meaning.”’* 

Since the above was written, we have seen & 
letter addressed hy Lord Durham to the pub- 
lisher of the Edinburgh Review, in which he ac- 
cuses the writer in the Review of “ gross misre- 
presentation, and of a suppression of the truth ; 
but he does not go into details, which would, 
perhaps, be premature. 


* Our attention has been called, by zealous friends, w 
The Scotsman, lugging upfits little craft in the wake of 
The Brougham, and firing off its two-penny squib after 
the other had poured his ill-directed broadside into the 
Durham Yacht ; but we would content our friends with 
the assurance, that this mimic demonstration rather moves 
mirth than apprehension. It is all up with the Chané 
cellor when he requires the Scotsman to reinforce him 
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FRANCE, SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL. 


BY HENRY LYTTON BULWER, ESQ. 


Tue above is an inaccurate, and somewhat am- 
bitious title. Mr. Bulwer has produced two vol- 
umes which may form useful contributions to the 
kind of work announced, and a selection of ma- 
terials laid in order ; but one which is far indeed 
from the aécomplishment of the projected de- 
sign. Its completion, upon the scale contem- 
plated by Mr. Bulwer, would, with the union of 
very dissimilar and rare attainments, require 
the leisure of a life. He has gallantly attempted 
what, perhaps, is not given to any one man, how- 
ever gifted, to achieve,—to be at once a Gib- 
bon, a Voltaire, an Adam Smith, a Malte Brun, 
anda Warton. There is, therefore, no disgrace 
in failing to fulfil a task which might tax the 
powers of another corps of French encyclopedists, 
and great merit in collecting the information 
which we find in his work, and producing those 
detached essays and sketches towards the main 
design, which will form useful studies to who- 
ever shall succeed Mr. Bulwer in really compos- 
ing “ France, Social, Literary, and Political.” 

This much premised, we shall better consult 
our duty, in speaking of the book as it is, than 
in carping about what it purports to be. The work 
shews considerable industry, liveliness of fancy, 
and power of original observation on the bril- 
liant surfaces which French society presents to a 
stranger ; but not much of the profundity of 
thought, or solidity and coherence of judgment, 
required in the philosophical historian of a great 
nation. 

Closing the volumes, we can exactly tell 
what Mr. Bulwer thinks, at the moment, of the 
French people, but by no mei.ns what his stead- 
fast opinion may be of that chameleon race, 
those ‘“‘ Cynthias of the minute,” which he has 
attempted to paint on a firm cloud. Assuming 
to be correct the statistical analysis of France, 
which is prefixed as a sort of map to the work, 
we may pronounce it a most valuable document. 
But the statistical information, and the histori- 
rical view of the political changes in France, 
we shall lay aside for the present, for the more 
attractive sketches of society and manners, to 
which the writer has linked his dry, useful 
facts. Of the three books into which Mr. Bul- 
wer divides his work, we shall devote our atten- 
tion principally to the first, or the Chafacter- 
istics of the French People ; pass over the se- 
cond, which details the “ Historical Changes” of 
the country ; and advert slightly to the third, 
which is devoted to the “ Predominating In- 
fluences” in France,—the influences, namely, of 
the Women, the Military Spirit, and the Press. 

Paris is the heart of France. It is at least 
the focus of its wit, gallantry, frivolity, crime ; 
and of its literary, military, and female influ- 
ences. Let us, then, at once enter Paris, under 
the guidance of our author, who seems tho- 
roughly to know the surface of the ground. 

To enter Paris with advantage you should enter it by 


built to commemorate its reign of victories ;—coming to 
dwell among the most gay and light-hearted people in the 
universe, you ought at once to rush upon them in the ~ 
midst of their festivities. Enter Paris, then, by the 
Champs Elysées! Heve are the monuments that speak 
to you of the great soldiers ; and here the “ guinguettes” 
that display to you the great dancers of Europe. You pass 
by the old gardens of Beaujon; you find the “caserne” 
(and this tells you a good deal of the nation you are come 
to visit) intermingled with “cafés” and “ salons littér- 
raires ;” and you see the chairs under the trees, and the 
Open spaces left for the ball; and if you stop to read an 
advertisement, it will talk of the “ Chevaux mécaniques,” 
and of the “ Bal pare” and of the “Concert des Champs 
Elysées ;” and the sun shines upon the gulden cupola of 
the stately Invalides, and on the glittering accoutrements 
of the sauntering soldier; and before you are the Tuile- 
ries, with their trees and terraces, which yonder misplaced 
monument® cannot quite conceal ; and to your right are 
the Seine and the Chamber of Deputies, and to P amy left 
the Corinthian architecture of those tall palaces that form 
the Rue de Rivoli. The tricolored fiag floats from the 
gates of the Royal Gardens; the military uniform, mixed 
up with the colouring of every passing group, enriches 
it with its deep blue and its bright scarlet; the move. — 
ment about you is universal ; equipages of all kinds are 
passing in all directions; the movement is universal, but 
differing from that you are accustomed to In England,— 
the movement is the movement of idleness and of plea- 
sure ; an indescribable mirth reigns in all you see, and 
the busy gaiety of Paris bursts upon you with the same 
effect as the glad brightness of Italy. The people, too, 
have all the habits of a people of the sun; they are not 
the people of one stock ; collected in every crowd are the 
features and the feelings of divers races and different re- 
gions. In Paris you are not in the climate of Paris; 
France is brought into a focus ; and concentrated in the 
capital you find all the varieties that vivify the many pro- 
vinces of the kingdom. 

Such is the scene ;—let us next examine the 
actors by whom is occupied. 

Oxford Street gives one aspect of London, Regent 
Street another, the Strand another; but the Boulevards, 
running directly through Paris, display the character of 
the town in all its districts, and the character of its in- 
habitants in all their classes. 

Go from the Rue Royale to the site of the old Bastille. 
You first pass by those zigzag and irregular houses that 
jut out upen the old rampart, and which have rather a 
picturesque appearance, from the gay little terraces and 
balconies, which, when there is a ray of sun, are sure to 
be lit up by it; and opposite, you have the stalls, gay 
also, (notwithstanding their poverty) where you may 
nailed shoes and cotton-net braces, and works “ six sous 
the volume!” stalls which carry, even into this scene 
of wealth and pleasure, the democracy of the epoch, and 


say that the people are everywhere buying, lounging, 


reading. And here you have a happy opportunity of ad- 
miripg the vast variety of Parisian 
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in a great measure ceased; and you perceive a new 
a more lazy, and a more lounging crewd 

doors of the “ cafés,” 
them.. Those gentlemen who, to 
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gamblers of the stock exchange, of “the salon,” and of 
Frescati’s,—the passionate race who crowd existence into 
a day, who live every minute of their lives, and who have 
come to enjoy the hour they have snatched from agita- 
tion. Here they saunter listlessly in the sun, or stand in 
clusters at the corners of the streets. 

This is the spot, too, where you are sure to meet that 
smirking and happy gentleman, who, as La Bruyére 
says, “encounters one everywhere ;” that gentleman 
whom we just met in the Tuileries, whom we saw the 
night before at the opera, and whom we should be sure 
to stare in the face at the Varié és. Sit for half an hour 
on one of those chairs, there is hardly any class the type 
of which will not pass before you! The pretty nurse of 
the Chaussee d’Antin, the old bachelor of the Marais, the 
“gros bourgeois” of the Rue St. Denis, the English 
family of two sons and seven daughters,—all these you 
are sure to see in turn! But there are portraits sa- 
cred to the place. Yonder elderly gentleman is one! 
He is about fifty-five years of age; tall, with a slight 
bend forward; he moves with a certain stiffness; his 
hair, closely cut, is a dark grey; his features, rather 
delicate and aristocratic than otherwise, are weather- 
beaten, and perhaps in some degree worn and sharpened 
by debauch ; he wears a black neckloth; the part of his 
shirt that is seen is remarkably white; his coat, decora- 
ted with a red ribbon, is buttoned up to his chest, and 
only just shows a stripe of a pale yellow waistcoat; he 
walks with a cane, and has that kind of half-haughty, 
half-careless air by which Bonaparte’s soldier is still dis- 
tinguished. A little behind him are two men, arm in 
arm ; the hat of one, elaborately adjusted, is very much 
bent down before and behind, and turned up in an almost 
equal proportion at the sides; his waistcoat is peculiar 
and very long; his trowsers large about the hips, and 
tightening at the foot; he wears long spurs, immense 
moustaches, brandishes a cane, spits, and swaggers. The 
other, a8 insignificant in appearance as his friend is offen- 
sive, wears a little round hat, a plain spotted summer 
waistcoat, light-grey trowsers, and a thin stick, which he 
rather trails than flourishes. The inoffensive gentleman 
looks at nothing,—the swaggering gentleman looks at 
everything: the inoffensive gentleman plays at whist, 
and creeps into society,—the swaggering gentleman lives 
at the theatres, and drives about an actress. And now 
see a man, tall, dark, with an air in which fierceness and 
dignity intermingle! He walks alone; sometimes he 
shuts his eyes, sometimes he folds his arms; a variety of 
occasions on which he lost, a variety of chances by which 
he might have gained, give every now and then a conyul- 
sive twitch to his overhanging eyebrow,—he meets a red- 
nosed gentleman of sleek and comely aspect, and who 
steps upon his toes,—the two walk arm-in-arm together 
towards the Rue de Richelieu. 

Pass on to the Rue Montmartre, and the Boulevard 
takes a different aspect. The activity of business mixes 
itself with the activity of idleness; here are the large 
magazines of the Parisian Medici; the crowd, leas ele- 
gant, has the air of being more employed. Pass on 
again—commerce assumes a quieter appearance ; its lux. 
urious companions have disappeared ; there are no chairs, 
for there is no leisure; but go a little further, and the 
gaieties recommence ; the gaieties, this time, not of the 
« nobilace,” but of the “ populace”—not of jthe aristo- 
cracy of the “ Chaussée d’Antin,”’ but of the aristocracy 
of the “ Temple.” Grouped round yonder stage, much re- 
sembling the antique theatre of Thespis, you see the mob 
of modern Greece, enchanted with the pleasures of Du- 
bureaux: and here you may put into the lottery fora 
cake,;and here you may have your destiny told for a 
“son ;” and the great men—the great men of France— 
the Marshals and Generals of the Empire, the distinguisb- 
ed orators of the Restoration, the literary celebrities of 
the day—Ney, Foy, Victor Hugo,—are there before you, 
as large—a great deal larger, indeed—than life; for the 
multitude are rarely satisfied with things just as they 
are; they like to see their heroes fresh, fat, and magni- 
ficently dressed ; and all this is easily accomplished when 
their heroes are—in wax. Where these great men at pre- 
sent exhibit themselves, there used formerly to be tum- 





blers; but the people’s amusements have changed, though 
the people must still be amused. 

And at last we have come to the silent and tranquil 
Boulevard of the agitated and turbulent Beaumarchais ; 
and behind are the tall palaces of dark-red brick, and the 
low and gloomy arcades of the Place Royale, where you 
tind the old-fashioned magistrate, the old-fashioned mer. 
chant, the retired respectability of Paris: and yonder! 
before us—is the memorable spot, witness of the first ex. 
cesses and the first triumphs of the Revolution—but the 
spectres of its old time are vanished, and the eye which 
rests upon the statue of yonder gigantic and aagacioys 
animal,® tries to legitimatize the monument,—by con. 
sidering it as a type of the great people who raised the 
barricades in July 1830, and overthrew the Bastille in 
July 1789. 


With a lively description of the Palais Royale, 
the Quais, and the Tuileries, Mr. Bulwer blends 
picturesque details of the ancient Bourbon his. 
tory, and of the more recent changes; and in a 
very pleasant manner, certainly, though it is not 
exactly that of a sober and philosophical writer, 
He endeavours to show that, throughout ali the 
political changes, which French society has un. 
dergone, the national type, the great and dis. 
tinctive features and impress of this distinguish- 
ed European family remain the same in‘the age 
of Louis Philippe, that they were in that of his 
most remote ancestors; and next, our author 
accounts for those apparent alterations in the ex- 
ternal aspect of the nation, which, he believes, 
reach little way below the surface. 

In morals as in liberty, Mr. Bulwer, unlike 
some of our now superannuated anti-Jacobin 
alarmists, believes that France, and Paris which 
represents France, has benefited by the Revolu- 
tion. Thereis still, we fear, but too much room 
fur improvement. 


To those who are fond of facts, the manners of Paris 
may be thus described :— 

There are twenty thousand persons every night at the 
theatres: five public libraries are constantly full; and 
one hundred cabinets de lecture. You will find about an 
equal number of celebrated dancing masters, and of cele. 
brated teachers of mathematics; and the municipality 
pays one-third more for its féles than it does for its reli- 
gion. 

A passion for enjoyment, a contempt for life without 
pleasure, a want of religion and morality, fill the gaimb- 
ling house, the morgue, and the “enfans trouvés.” Have 
such been the effects of the Revolution? . . . + 
No; the Revolution has had little to do with these mis- 
fortunes. Before the Revolution there were forty thou- 
sand prostitutes ; there are now six thousand. Before the 
Revolution, there were fifteen licensed ‘ maisons de jeu,’ 
there are now eight. ‘ Before the Revolution,” observes 
Mercier, “ all the money of the provinces passed to the 
capital, and all the money of the capital passed to its 
courtezaus.” Before the Revolution, says Chamfort, I re- 
member to have seen a man who quitted the Jadies at the 
opera, because they had no more honour than the ladies 
of the world. The families that still inhabit the great 
hotels of the Faubourg St. Germain are more orderly, 
more economical, more moral in their habits, than here- 
tofore. But, as in a voluptuous people, the habits of the 
lower classes mount up to the higher, so in a vain nation 
the habits of the higher classes descend more naturally to 
the lower. The manners of the old aristocracy, then, have 
had a greater effect upon the manners of the middling 
classes, than the manners of the middling classes have 
had upon those of the aristocracy. Among the nobility 
of the stock exchange, the office, and the counter, there 
reigns a luxury at present, which, sometimes sighed for 
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such persons, was rarely seen of old. If you wanta 
of this, you have the best,—you have the theatres, 
where the old scenery, the scenery which represented the 
ments of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie of the 
ancient régime, too costly for the first, too meagre for the 
jast, is obliged to be laid aside, in order to give place to 
new decorations, where Monsieur Maguon and Monsieur 
de Montmorency, the rich “ notaire” and the rich “ no- 
ble,” equally display an elegant opulence unaccompanied 
by pomp. Wealth has lost its ancfent and aristocratic 
lendour ; but, in becoming more citizen-like in its air, 
it has become more complete and finished in its « etails. 
«“ There was greater state in my time among the rich,’ 
said an old gentleman to me the other day,—“ more hor- 
ses, more plate, more servants,—but the table-cloth was 
pot so fine and so clean, the rooms were not so well light- 
ed. The ‘ bourgeoisie,’ however, were a different race,— 
they lived frugally and laid by their money, not with the 
idea of becoming gentlemen themselves, but with the 
hope and expectation that their great grandchildren might 
become so. People rose gradually; the son of a shop- 
keeper purchased a ‘ charge,’ his son purchased one high- 
er, and thus by degrees the family which had begun at 
the shop rose to the magistracy and the Parliament. 
The diffusion of knowledge, the division of fortunes, have 
descended and spread tastes, formerly more exaggerated 
and more confined. The few have lost a habit of extra- 
vagance,—the many have gained a habit of expense. 
There is a smaller number of persons who squander away 
their fortune,—there is a smaller number of persons who 
save. In this, as in every thing else, the striking cha- 
racteristic of Paris,—of Paris in 1834,—is the kind of 
universal likeness that reigns throughout it. The great 
mass of Parisians (whether we observe their habits, their 
manners, or their language) are so many casts struck 
from the same die. 


After telling how the old actors vanished from 
the scene, Mr. Bulwer shows us who now strut 
upon it, and with what new airs and in what mo- 
dern costumes, 


Lo! before you, are the almost undistinguished mass 
of—eighty thousand national guards, and fifteen thousand 
electors! In this community are confounded journalists, 
generals, bankers, barbers, the richest capitalist, and the 
poorest patentee,—all classes are comprised in one im- 
mene middle class,—a middle class, not like the middle 
of England, merely occupied in making money, and born 

- of parents who have spent their lives in the same pursuit, 
—but a middle class of all degrees and all professions, — 
a iniddle class that does not stand between the gentry and 
the people, but between the mob and the wonarch, In 
the streets, the walks, the theatres,—this class—saunter- 
ing on the Boulevard,—laughing loud at the Variétés— 
undressed at the opera,—spreads everywhere its own easy 
and unceremonious air; and Paris is fashioned to its ha- 
bits, as it was formerly to the habits of the spendthrift 
“noble,” and the sober “ bourgeois ;*’ and the same causes 
that have carried more seriousness into one portion of 
society, have carried more amusement into another. Few 
are poor,—few are rich; many are anxious to enjoy; 
and everything is contrived to favour this combination of 
poverty and pleasure. There are many places where a 
person can dive upon as little, but there is no place where 
4 person can live so magnificently upon a little asin Paris. 
It is not the necessaries that are cheap, but the supera- 
bundancies. Monsieur Bontin, an old bachelor, whose 
few remaining locks are carefully adjusted, prefers enjoy- 
ing his rent of eighty Napoleons a-year in idleness, to 
gaining six times as much by an occupation. You con- 
clude immediately that M. Bontin is a man who inas ac- 
quired in the world the best rules of philosophy, that he 
is a sample of unsophisticated tastes, and that it is pre- 
cisely the same thing to him whether it isdine upon a 
“supreme de volaille’ at the restaurants, or crunch a 
hard piece of dry bread in solitary discomfort. Here is 
the mistake,—Monsieur Bontin dines not at Very’s, but 
at La Place des Petits Péres ;—this is all the difference! 

He pays twenty-two sous, instead of eight francs, for his 
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soup, his two dishes, his wine, and his desert. You say 
the meat is bad, the wine is sour, the desert is ~~ 
it may be so; he does net enter into these details. His 
dinner is composed of the same number of dishes, and 
has the same eppearanee that it would have if he were 
six timesas rich. This is all he knows, and with this he is 
perfectly contented. Does he fancy a bath to quicken his 
flagging pulse, and flatter himself into the belief that he 
is not yet what should be called aged? Do you suppose 
that he is to abstain from this bath because he is poor ? 
No; he is merely to abstain from the Bains Chinois, 
where he would pay three francs, and go to the Bains 
rue Montmatre, where he has the same portion of warm 
water for ten “ sous.” Is he of an amorous propensity ? 
He sighs not, it is impossible, in the “ foyer” and the 
“coulisses.” He repudiates from his midnight dreams 
the voluptuousness of the opera dancer, the “ agacerie”’ of 
the actress; he seeks not his ** bonne fortune” at the ban- 
ker’s ball, or the duchess’s “ conversazione’”’—but he in- 
spires with his flame the fair “ lampiste™ opposite ; or re- 
poses more languidly in the easy arms of the fair fringe- 
maker, whose aérian habitation is approximate to his 
own. Has he that incong-uity of disposition which dis- 
tinguished our roving forefathers, holds he in equal abo- 
mination the quiet of his “quartier” and the exercise of 
his legs,—and is he compelled to choose either dread al- 
ternative, because to him neither horse, nor groem, nor 
cabriolet, appertains? Heaven forbid! neither does he 
call to the cabriolet or the hackney-coach on the stand. 
which, in the first place, would be an exertion, and the 
next, an extravagance. No; he abides inertly at his 
door, with three-pence in his hand, and the first omnibus 
that passes transports him from the Jardin des Plantes (to 
the Rue de Rivoli. I said that few in Paris are rich, few 
poor. No workman employed gains upen an average less 
than about eight hundred francs per annum. Hardly 
any workmen, willing to work, is without employment ; 
and the average income of each Parisian, taking one with 
the other, has been considered one thousand francs. On 
this fact reposes the equality which strikes us, and the 
reign of that middle class, whose dominion and whore 
aspect I have discribed. This income of one thousand 
francs, Mr. Millot has divided, and, according to his cal- 
culation—the washerwoman costs the Parisian more than 
the schoolmaster ; the new-year’s gift more than the ac. 
coucheur ; the theatre twice as much as the nurse; the 
librarian and bookseller half as much as the theatre; the 
bath the same as the bookseller and librarian; and the 
money spent in luxury and amusements, considerably 
more than that which is expended in the purchase of 
fuel, the dearest article of Parisian existence. Nor Jet it 
be thought that Parisian gaiety is owing entirely to a 
Parisian climate! They who are now watching the 
weather-glass in our land of fogs, may like to know that 
the Parisians themselves have, in the way of weather, 
something to complain of. 

Paris has in the year (on an average of twenty years,) 
but one hundred and twenty-six days tolerably fine. 

But what may not be said of these one hundred and 
twenty-six days! They contain the history of France, 
The sun shines; and behold. that important personage 
who has so frequently decided the destiny of Paris! See 
him in his black and besmeared “ blouse,” his paper cap, 
and his green apron. There he is on the quais, on the 
Boulevards, in the Palais Royal ; wherever Paris is more 
essentially Paris—there he is, laughing, running, shout. 
ing, idling, eating. There he is, at the fete, at the fune- 
ral, at the bridal, at the burial, above all—at the Revolu- 
tion. Hark, 4s he cries “ Vive la France! vive la liberté !"" 
And he rushes on the bayonet, he jumps upon the cannon, 
he laughs at death—he fears nothing—but a shower of 
rain; and was ever found invincible until Marshal Lobau 
appeared against him,—with a water-engine. Such is 
the “gamin” ef Paris, who, in commen with the gods, 
enjoys the privilege of perpetual youth. Young at the 
‘* League,” young at the “ Fronde,” young in 1789, young 
in 1830; always young and always first when there is 
frolic or adventure ; for the character of the Parisian is 
the character of youth: gay, careless, brave at all ages; 
he is more than ever gay, and careless, and brave, when 
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he is young.* Such is the “gamin” of Paris; and in 
spite of his follies and his fickleness, there is something 
in the rags darkened by gunpowder, in the garment torn 
by the sword, and pierced by the ball, that a foreigner 
respects. 


We shall pass the description of those young 
men termed the lions; swaggering profligates, as 
disgusting in mannefs as they are worthless and 
ignorant in heart and mind, and come to that 
better class of students who deserve the name. 
The extract affords an apt specimen of the faults 
and affectations of style into which Mr. Bulwer 
is too frequently seduced by the bad example of 
certain modern French writers. 


But let us turn from those windows, where you see 
light and music, and champagne, and tumult, to yon dim 
and learned square, overshadowed by the Sorbonne! 
There, opposite the miserable building, where Rousseau 
dreamt of Heloise, in the arms of his “ grisette,” (The- 
rese,) there is a small, but clean and neat “ restaurant.” 
The name over the door is Flekoteau—name sacred to 
the early dinners of the wise and eloquent of France. 
Enter between three and four o’clock, and take your seat 
at one of the stnall tables, the greater number of which 
are already occupied. To your right there is a pale 
young man: his long fair hair, falling loosely over his 
face, gives an additional wildness to the eye, which has 
caught a mysterious light from the midnight vigil : his 
clothes are clean and threadbare; his coat too short at 
the wrists ; his trousers too short at the legs; his cravat 
ofa rusty black, and vaguely confining two immense 
shirt collars, leaves his thin and angular neck almost en- 
tirely exposed. To your left is the native of the south, 
pale and swarthy ; his long black locks, parted from his 
forehead, descend upon his shoulders; his lip is fringed 
with a slight “ moustache,” and the semblance of a beard 
gives to his meditative countenance an antique and apos- 
tolic cast. Ranged round the room, with their meagre 
portions of meat and bread, their pale decanter of water 
before them, sit the students, whom a youth of poverty 
and privation is preparing for a life of energy or science. 
With them is the future—but where ia the past? Come 
with me, readet : it is our last pilgrimage: come with 
me to that spot, where, unhallowed as the flame that 
gleams about corruption, an unnatnral gaiety lives among 
the dead !—come with me to those tombs, fantastically 
arranged, where a frivolous affection miserably displays 
itself, in hanging an artificial garland, bought at the 
gate for two “ sous,”’ upon the tomb of the lover who 
was adored! There lie Abélard and Heloise—the monk 
and his mistress: how many thoughts, customs, doc- 
trines, chances, changes, revolutions, in that sepulchre ! 
There is Massena, General of the Empire—Foy, states- 
man of the Restoration ; for yonder cemetery, opened only 
twenty years ago, already contains two dynasties. But 
pass through the crowdof pyramids, obelisks, mounds, 
columns, that surround you on either side; turn from 
the tombs that are yet fresli, and look down from yonder 
elevation on the monuments that mingle ages !—what a 
mass of history is there! Behold the ruins of that pa- 
lace, built for the modern King of Rome! Behold the 
church of Saint Louis, the statue of Bonaparte! Look 
for the site of the Temple of Jupiter !—for the house of 
Ninon de l’Enclos!—for the apartment of Danton—the 
palace of Richelieu! It is time that gives a magnificence 
to vastness: it is memory that gives a venerability to 
age. | 


Ina note which should have formed part of 
the text, Mr. Bulwer has given a soberer, and, 
perhaps, more correct account of those hopes of 


their country,—the future men of da jeune 
France. 





It is thus that the boy, taking with superior energy 
the universal direction, never fails to be at the head of 
every Parisian movement. 








‘Neither are all students so serious and so learned as | 
presume my students to be. Many who go to the « 
de Droit,” merely fulfil a certain form, and visit their 
college as we do our university, without much intention 
of benefiting by the instructions they receive there. 
are chiefly the young men of wealthy families. Their 
allowance from four hundred to eight hundred francs 
month, enables them to lead an idle and joyous king of 
life. There isa “ café” at the corner of the Rue de 
I’Odeon, famous for the pretty lady at the counter, where 
they usually breakfast, and occupy two or three hours jn 
the morning in eating, reading the newspapers, and mak. 
ing love. In the evening they cross the water, dine in 
the Palais Royal, and frequently treat themselves to the 
theatre. The vacant time not thus disposed of, is occy. 
pied in smoking, talking, (still a favourite amusement 
of the French,) and reading the light works of the day 
which fill the innumerable “ salons litéraires,” or circu. 
lating libraries, in that part of Paris where the schools 
are situated. This indeed is a circumstance worth re 
marking ; no young Frenchman is ever completely idle, 
completely illiterate, and completely uninformed. [py 
our universities the great mass of those who are called 
“gay men,” in contradiction to “ reading men,” the 
great mass of these never open a book, never take up a 
newspaper, never read three lines even of Byron or Wal. 
ter Scott, or the most popular living authors of the day; 
they hunt, they shoot, and drive; orif they cannot af. 
ford the reality of these amusements, they gratify them. 
selves with the shadow, and are to be seen smoking in a 
shooting-jacket, or lounging in the livery stables, or 
leaning out of the windows and flourishing a tandem. 
whip. The theatre, which weuld have afforded this set 
of scholars some resource and some education, is pe. 
remptorily forbidden, though it would be easy, by pro. 
per regulations, to obtain in it a means for elevating the 
taste, and giving a literary turn to the mind of many 
who are otherwise inaccessible to instruction or im. 
provement. In Paris the most idle of these gay men I 
have been describing, have a certain elegance of taste and 
love of letters. They read, they admire, they frequently 
worship the popular genius of the time, and youth is 
not passed without producing some of those elevating 
and poetic emotions which ennoble the after-passages of 
life. But to few of the students is literature merely an 
amusement, few are the idle and jovial possessors of 
three or four hundred francs a month. The medical 
students, more particularly those born of poor parents, 
and struggling expressly for a profession, are frequently 
in a state of almost absolute destitution, and forty, fifty, 
and sixty francs a-month is the allowance of many of these, 
young men, who have lodging, food, and fire, and clothing 
to procure as they can out of this pittance; bad living, 
unhealthy air, and hard study, produce a frightful pro- 
portion of deaths amongst these unhappy youths. The 
only comfort and consolation which their misery receives 
is at the hands of the * grisette.” This friend, an ho- 
nest, though perhaps too indulgent personage, who has 
no parallel in our society, is the student’s beneficent ge- 
nius. Between the “ grisette’’ and the student, there 
exists a species of fraternity: they lodge frequently in 
the same house. If the student be ill, the grisette at- 
tends him; if the student’s linen be out of repair, which 
happens frequently, the “ grisette” mends it for him 
The student, in his turn, protects the “ grisette,” gives 
her his arm on a Sunday in the Luxembourg, or pays the 
necessary penny, and conducts her across the bridge. 
Equally poor, equally in need of kindness and protec- 
tion, brought together by their mutual wants, they form 
naturally and immediately a new link in society. 


Our author has omitted to tell us what becomes 
of the too susceptible and really kind grisette, 
when the object of her attentions has outgrown her 
affectionate ministrations, and what changes hap- 
pen to both, when those temporary ties are s@- 
vered, and both are fused down into the mass of 
society. Does the student become a grave, 
married, respectable physician,—the grisette 4 
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pride of the order of St. Jacques? We order 
these things better in England. 

Mr. Bulwer believes that the French people 
have lost much of the grace and polish of life, 
and the suavity of manner which distinguished 
their forefathers under the Grande Monarque and 
his successors, together with the blessings of the 
game laws, the gabelle, and the Bastille. Sterne 
would now look in vain for his high-bred monk. 
« The small sweet courtesies of life” have been 
jostled away in the tumults of Revolution, and 
our author imagines the French people now 
less polite than the English, but also infinitely 
less obsequious. 


If you go to Boivin’s, or if you go to Howel’s and 
James's, with what politeness, with what celerity, with 
what respect your orders are received, at the great man’s 
of Waterloo Placé—with what an easy “ nonchalence” 
you are treatéd in the Rue de Ja Paix! All this is quite 
true; but there are things more shocking than all this. 
I know a gentleman who called, the other day, on a 
French lady of his acquaintanée, who was under the 
hands of her “ cojffeur.” The artist of the hair was there, 
armed cap-a-pie, in all the glories of National-Guardism, 
brandishing his comb with the grace and the dexterity 
with which he would have wielded a sword, and recount- 
ing. during the operation of the toilette, now a story of 
“ Monsicur son Capitaine,” now an anecdote, equally 
interesting, of “* Monsieur son Colonel,” now a tale of 
“ Monsieur son Roi, that excellent man, on whom he was 
going to mount guard that very evening.”” My unhappy 
friend's face stiil bore the most awful aspect of dismay, 
as he told his story. “ By G—d, there’s a country for 
you!” said he; “ can property be safe for a moment in 
such a country? There can be no religion, no morality, 
with such manners—I shall order post-horses immedi- 
ately.” 


Mrs, Trollope might insert this anecdote of a 
polite people among her American adventures, 
and not find it out of place. 

The regular old Joe Miller,—for it is one—with 
which our next extract commences, somewhat 
shakes our faith in Mr. Bulwer’s disparaging es- 


_timate of certain British qualities. 


Lady D. was going to Scotland: a violentstorm arose. 
Her ladyship was calmly dressing her hair, when the 
steward knocked at the cabin door. “ My lady,” said 
the man, “I think it right to tell you there is every 
chance of our being drowned.” “ Do not talk to me, 
you impertinent fellow, about drowning,” said her aris- 
tocratical ladyship, perfectly unmoved ; “ that’s the cap- 
tain’s business, and not mine.” 

Our great idea of civility is, that the person who is 
poor should be exceedingly civil to the person who is 
wealthy: and this is the difference between the neigh- 
bouring nations. Your Frenchman admits no one to be 
quite his equal—your Englishman worships every oue 
richer than himself as undeniably his superior. Judge us 
from our servants and our shopkeepers, it is true we are the 
politest people in the world. The servants, who are paid 
well, and the shopkeepers, who sell high, serape, and cringe, 
and smile. There is no country where those who have 
wealth are treated so politely by those to whom it goes ; 
but at the same time there is no country where those 
who are well off live on such cold, and suspicious, and ill- 
natured, and uncivil terms among themselves. 

The rich man who travels in France murmurs at every 
nnand at every shop ; not only is he treated not be:ter for 
being a rich man—he is treated worse in many places, 
from the idea, that because he is rich he is likely to give 
himself airs. But if the lower classes are more rude to 
the higher classes than with us, the higher classes in 
France are far less rude to one another. The dandy who 
did not look at an old acquaintance, or who looked im. 
pertinently at a stranger, would have his nose pulled, and 
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his body run through with a small sword, or 
by a pistol bullet, before the evening were 
Where every man wishes to be higher than he 
you find people insolent to their fellows, and exacting 
obsequiousness from their inferiors. 


That most important topic—when treating of 
France—Gallantry, obtains, as it deserves, a 


chapter to itself, and is thus managed :— 

There is a small piece now acting at one of the minor 
theatres called “ Pourquoi.” It is very popular; every 
body goes to see it, and says, “ It is so true.” What tale 
lies hid under this mysterious title ? 

There are two married friends living together. The 
wife of one is charming, always ready to obey and oblige, 
her husband's will is her law. Nothing puts her out 
of humour. This couple live on the best of terms, and 
the husband is as happy as husband can desire to be— 
Now for the other pair! Here is continual wrangling 
and dispute. The wife will have her own way in the 
merest trifles as on the gravest matters—storms when 
contradicted, still tosses her head when humoured. In 
short, nothing can be so disagreeable as this good lady is 
to her grumbling but submissive helpmate. Happiness 
and misery were never to all appearances brought more 
face to face than in these two domestic establishments, 
“ Why” is one wife such a picture of good nature and 
submission? “ Why” is the other such a detestable 
shrew? This is the pourquoi. 

The spouse whom you shrink from in such justifiable 
terror is as faithful as woman can be. Thespouse whom 
you cling to as such a pillow of comfort, is an intriguing 
hussey. 

Hear, oh! ye French husbands! you must not expect 
your wives to have at the same time chastity and good 
temper: the qualities are incompatible. Your eyes must 
be picked out, or horns on your heads must grow. This 
is the farce which is “ so popular.” This is the picture 
of manners which people call “ so true.” 


This, we apprehend, is more pointed than just. 
There is more truth in what follows; and yet, 
recurring to the continual histories found in the 
French newspapers, of young persons crossed in 
their “ course of true love,” expiring in couples 
over the fumes of a pan of charcoal, and from 
what we gather from the statistics of suicide, 
placed before us by Mr. Bulwer himself, we can- 
not imagine love so slight and frivolous a pas- 
sion, even in Paris, as it is here represented. 


“ There is nothing of passion in it—never expect a 
folly! Not one lady in a hundred would quit the hus 
band she deceives for the lover whom (soi-disant) she 
adores. As to the gentlemen—I remember a case the 
other day :—Madame de , hating her husband 
rather more than is usual to hate a husband, or liking her 
lover rather better than it is usual to like a lover, pro- 
posed an elopement. The lover, when able to recover 
from the astonishment into which he was thrown by so 
startling and singular a preposition—having, moreover, 
satisfied himself that his mistress was really in earnest— 
put on @ wore serious aspect than usual. 

“ Your husband is, as you know, ma chére,” said he, 
“my best friend. I will live with you and love you as 
long as you like, under his roof—that is no breach of 
friendship; but I cannot do M, de so cruel and 
unfriendly a thing as to run away with you.”* In Italy 
love is fierce, passionate, impregnated with the sun; in 
England, as in Germany, love is sentimental, ideal. It is 
not the offspring of the heart, but of the imagination. A 
poet on the banks of the Rhine is irresistible—a lord on 
the banks of the Thames is the same. ‘The lord indeed is 
a kind of a poet—a hallowed and mystic being, to a peo- 
ple who are always dreaming of lords, and scheming to 
be ladies. The world of fancy to British dames and dam. 
sels is the world of fashion: Almack’s and Devonshire 
House are the “ fata morgana” of the proudest and the 


* This is a fact, 
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highest—but every village has “ its set,”” round which is 
drawn a magic circle; and dear and seductive are the 
secret and undefinable, and frequently unattainable, 
charms of those within the circle to those without it. 
You never heard in England of a clergyman’s daughter 
seduced by a baker’s son—of a baker's daughter seduced 
by achimney sweeper’s boy. 

The gay attorney seduces the baker’s daughter; the 
clergyman’s only child runs away with the Honourable 
Augustus ——-, who is heir, or younger brother to the 
heir, of the great house where the races are given to the 
neighbourhood. When the Italian woman takes a lover, 
she indulges a desperate passion; when the English- 
woman takes a lover, itis frequently to gratify a restlesss 
longing after rank ; when a Frenchwoman takes a lover, 
it is most commonly to get an agreeable and interesting 
companion. As Italy is the land of turbulent emotion 
—as England is the land of aristocratic pretension—so 
France is, par excellence, the land of conversation; and 
an assiduous courtship is very frequently a series of bone 
mots. It is very possibly the kind of gentle elegance 
which pervades these relations, that makes the French so 
peculiarly indulgent to them; you hear of none of the 
fatal effects of jealous indignation—of the husband or the 
lover poignarded in the ‘dim-lit street; you hear of no 
damages and no elopements; the Lonour of the marriage- 
bed is never brought before your eyes in the clear, and 
comprehensive, and unmistakeable shape of £20,000. 
You see a very well-dressed gentleman particularly civil 
and attentive to a very well-dressed lady. If you call of 
amorning, you find him sitting by her work-table 3 if 
she stay at home of an evening fur the “ migraine,” you 
find him seated by her sofas; if you meet her in the world 
you find him talking with her husband; a stranger, or a 
provincial, says, “ Pray, what relation is Monsieur 
to Madame 2’ He is told quietly, * Monsieur 
— is Madame *s lover.” This gallantry, which 
is nothing more or less than a great sociability, a great 
love of company and conversation, pervades every class of 
persons, and produces consequences, no doubt, which a 
love of conversation can hardly justify. 

It is not easy to perceive in what this tie dif- 
fers from that recognised in Italy ; and we can- 
not, therefore, help suspecting that, in this, as 
in other instances, Mr. Bulwer las sometimes 
formed his opinion rather from the exception 
than the rule. It is, moreover, at complete va- 
riance with his subsequent sections on the do- 
mestic condition of the women, and on female 
influences. What follows,—if Mr. Bulwer really 

means to represent it a fair picture of one portion 
of French society,—is yet more extraordinary 
and appalling. From a very different estimate of 
the importance and necessity of great wealth to 
well-being to that made in Britain, marriage is 
more general among the better orders of Paris, 
than of London. There are, in short, fewer 


genteel'old maids,—yet we are informed that,— 








A vast variety of single ladies, without fortune, still 
remain, who are usually guilty of the indiscretion of a 
lover, even though they have no husband to deceive. 
Many of these cannot be called s—mp—s in our sense of 
things, and are honest women in theirown. They take 
unte themselves an affection, to which they remain toler- 
ably faithtul, as long.as it is understood that the liaison 
continues, The quiet young banker, the quiet young 
stockbroker, the quiet young lawyer, live until they are 
rich enough to marry in some connexion of this descrip. 
tion. Sanctioned by custom, these left-handed marriages 
are to be found, with a certain respectability appertaining 
to them, in all walks of life. The working classes have 


their somewhat famous “ martages de St. Jacques,” 
which among themselves are highly respectable. The 
working man, and the lady who takes in washing, or 
who makes linen, find it cheaper and more comfortable 
(for the Fretch have their idea of comfort) to take a 





room together. They take a room, put in their joint 
furniture ; (one bed answers for both ;) the lady cooks. 
a common menage and a common purse are established, 
and the couple’s affection usually endures at least as lene 
as their lease. People so living, though the one calls 
himself Mr. Thomas, and the other Mademoiselle Clare7 
are married d da St. Jacques, and their union is considered 
in every way reputable by their friends and neighbous 
during the time of its continuance. 

The proportion of illegitimate to legitimate children 
in the department of the Seine, as given by M. Chabro} 
would be one to two: add to this proportion the children 
born in marriage and illegitimately begotten! * »® 

The hospitals of the ‘** Enfans trouvés,” which under 
their present regulations, are nothing less than a human 
sacrifice to sensual indulgence, remove the only check 
that in a country without religion can exist to illicit 
intercourse, There is, then, tar more libertinage jy 
France than in any other civilized country in Europe ; 
but it leads less than in other countries to further de. 
pravity. Not being considered a crime, incontinence 
does not bring down the mind to the level of crime. [t 
is looked upen, in fact, as merely a matter of taste; and 
very few people, in forming their opinion of the character 
of a woman, would even take her virtue into considera. 
tion. Great, indeed, are the evils of this—but it also has 
its advantages: in England, where honour, probity, and 
charity are nothing to the woman in whom chastity is 
not found,—to her who has committed one error there is 
no hope,—and six months frequently separate the honest 
girl of respectable parents and good prospects from the 
abandoned prostitute, associated with thieves, and whipped 
in Bridewell for her disorders. 


The truth of this last allegation, is strikingly 
confirmed by the recent discussions in Parlia- 
ment upon the poor law. We have of late years 
had volume upon volume, committee upon com- 
mittee, on the subject of theclassification of offen. 
ders, prison discipline, and secondary punish- 
ments ; yet, strange to tell, in this humane und 
Christian country, in debating on the bastardy 
clause of the Poor’s Bill, it never once seems to 
have occurred to any one of our enlightened 
Senators, our upright and righteous Judges, er 
our pious and reverend Prelates, (the Bishop of 
London included,) that there should be the 
slightest distinction made between the unfortu- 
nate and really modest girl, seduced into a first 
offence, and the abandoned mother of half-a-do- 
zen bastards, by as many different fathers, who, 
like Sergeant Kite’s heroine, ‘* Marry! is re- 
solved to have her teeming-time, if there be 
a man left in the parish.” And this is equal 
law ! 

The marriages of St. Jacques common among 
the lower orders, or gallantry, in what Mr. 
Bulwer calls its sober, modern, republican forms, 
without having any distinct name among us, 
bears, we fear, a larger proportion in London to 
similar unions in Paris than he has calculated. 
In the police reports of our metropolis we are 
continually meeting with the man or the woman 
with whom the delinquent ‘ cohabited,” which 
is our vague insular term for such alliances. 
And these temporary unions are even more 
disreputable than the hand-fastings of Paris, a* 
one or both of the parties is generally married, 
with this moral difference, however, in our own 
favour, that the English parties may conceive 
themselves forced tosubmit to painful and degrad- 
ing circumstances, which, to the French, «re 
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matter of convenience, choice, and preference— 
or, at all events, of very slight concernment. 

Mr. Bulwer falls into the ancient and vulgar 
error of denying the existence or possibility of 
the “‘true-love, —the heart-in-heart serious love 
of Old England—being found in France. We 
admit that he might have looked in vain for the 

assion always so beautifully depicted by the 
English poets, though not always found in con- 
nexion with English marriages, under the influ- 
ence of “Sacron’s old widow,” Pompadour, or 
de Barry, or even in the court of Napoleon ; 
but so might he inthat of Charles II., or George 
1V., and in the aristocratic society of London, 
as in that of Paris. We apprehend, then, that 
Mr. Bulwer has, in this instance, fallen into the 
common mistake of judging of a nation from the 
worst specimens of its privileged orders. Cupid, 
he may depend on it, is a citizen of the world— 
your only true cosmopolitan; and, whatever 
garb he may be forced to trick himself out in, 
he is essentially the same character on the 
Boulevards, as in Kensington Gardens, or the 
the Regent’s Park. 

The chapter on Frencn Vanity, gives our 
author scope for numerous illustrative anecdotes. 
But French vanity has its fair side. In its 
exhibition in the following extract, Mr. Bulwer 
has surely misnamed vanity, what in an Ameri- 
can, a Swiss, or a Pole, would be termed national 
spirit, love of glory—nay, patriotism itself. 


French vanity, Mr. Bulwer alleges, contains a power 
which many more lofty and serious qualities would 
fail to supply. With that vanity is combined a capa- 
bility for great things; a magnificence of design and a 
daringness of execution, rare amongst the pale and frigid 
nations of the north. In that vanity is security to 
France; for in that vanity is—union. ‘That vanity it is 
which concentrates and connects a people different in 
their manners, different in their origin, different in their 
climate, different even in their language. ‘That vanity it 
is—which gives to thirty-three millions of individuals— 
one heart and one pulse. Go into any part of France, 
some districts of Brittany perhaps excepted, and let any 
body of persons be assembled ! Address them to sooth or 
toexcite! Say ‘* Vive la liberte!” there are times when 
you will not be listened to—** Vive le roi !—vive la 
charte !—vive la republique !”’ these are all rallying cries 
which will now be hissed, and now applauded: but cry 
“Vive la France’—“ Vive la belle France, songez que 
vous etes Frangais!’? and almost before the words are 
out of your mouth, your veice will be drowned with 
cheers, and a circulating and sympathetic thrill will have 
rushed through the breast, and brought tears into the eyes 
of every one of your audience. If you were to say to an 
Englishman, “Give me up your property, and give me 
up your liberty, and pive me up your lite, for the sake 
of England ;’’ he would say, ‘Step a little! what is 
England to me without my property, and my liberty, 
and my life ?—my liberty, my property, and my life, are 
Englaud to me all the world over.”""—Not so the French- 
man: talk to him of France; tell him what you wish is 
for the interest and the glory of France, and he will let 
you erect scaffolds, and send his children to the guillotine 
and the batule—he will stop in the highest fever of free- 
dom to bow to the most terrible dictatorship, and stick 
the ved cap of democratism on the triumvirate tyranny 
of Robespierre, Couthon, and St. Just. There is nothing 
you may not do with him under the charm of those 
irresistible words—*“ Francais, soyez Francais !” 


Our author need not have travelled to France 
to find the admiration of titles united with 
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speculative republicanism. The Whig aristocracy 
of England are proverbially the haughtiest of 
their order. If the profession of an admiration 
for equal rights and equal laws, united with the 
desire of titled distinctions, are incompatible in 
the same mind, save in the vain man, then are 
there many Englishmen found quite as vain as 
the men of France. 

We acquit the French, then, of monopolizing 
this contemptible peculiarity of vanity ; but 
confess to something in what follows, though it 
is the heavier charge. 

A successful prince, then, may always, in France, bea 
despotic one; but wo to the unfortunate prince who 
would imitate his example! In England there is usually 
a sympathy with the sinking cause—and after it has 
re:ched a certain mark there is almost sure to be an ebb 
in our displeasure. In France it is quite the reverse— 
the ‘grand homme’— if you succeed :—you are a ‘scelerat,’ 
a *‘ coquin,’ a ‘ parjure,’ every thing that is atrocious, if 
you are guilty of—-misfortune, It is not that the French 
are in private an ill-natured or an ungrateful peo;le, 
but their vanity cannot endure being on the losing side, 
and they take all pains to convince themselves that they 
are called upon to quit it. 

“ven this unmanly, odious, and cur-like 
quality is not peculiar to the French. It be- 
longs, in some degree, to the timid and selfish 
of the middle order in every state ; but those 
Englishmen alone,—the People,—whom their 
poverty, and capacity for manual labour, render 
independent and fearless, claim the proud dis- 
tinction of becoming keener in their generous 
sympathies, and more steadfast in their adher- 
ence to a good cause sinking, and to an inno. 
cent individual overwhelmed misfortune. How 
many instances of this does our recent history 
afford. The feelings of the people are always 
right. 

Vanity leads the old gentlemen of France to 
make serious love to the ancient ladies of their 
acquaintance, and to amuse themselves with a 
flirtation, exactly as our ancientry do with a pool 
at commerce, or a rubber at whist; and Mr. 
Bulwer relates an illustrative anecdote of such 
old beaux, which, we apprehend, bears rather 
upon the individual than the class. 

“Just see that old man with a bald head, one 
dark tooth, and a light limp from the gout! 
That old gentleman said to a lady of my ac- 
quaintance the other day, ‘1 am very unhappy, 
madam, what is to be done in society, I am sure 
Ido not know! I am a man of honour. 1 see 
those young creatures,’ (pointing out twe or 
three of the prettiest women in the room,) ‘I 
see those young creatures, the tears in their 
eyes,—pierced to the heart by a gentle glance-— 
I say to myself, sé je me lance,—the mischief 
is done; but I retire ; I can’t help pitying those 
beautiful flowers which a soft indiscretion might 
for ever tarnish ; I can’t help feeling pity for 
them, madam ; 1 am a man of honour; but what 
distresses me is to find that everybody has not 
the same pity that I have.’ The old gentleman 
spoke with perfect sincerity.” 

If the greybeard hero was perfectly sincere, 
this only proves that he was a doting idiot, a 
character not confined to France, though sexa~ 
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genarian lady-killers may be of more frequent 
occurrence in that gallant region thanin England, 
In short, we must hint, that Mr. Bulwer draws 
many of his sweeping conclusions from narrow 
and very insufficient premises, A Frenchman 
who should assert that it was common for rich 
individuals in England to make their testaments 
from any whim or vagary, might cite the in- 
stance of the man who resolved to choose for his 
heir the first person that crossed Londen 
Bridge—but this would surely be a very unfair 
representation of the manner in which wills are 
usually made in this country. We also appre- 
hend that the system of having fine houses, 
horses, and equipages, and of giving fine dinners 
and wines, merely as “ Advertisements,” is, with 
every other means employed in commercial com- 
petition, fully as well understood in London as 
in Paris. What is it that covers the cabins of 
our steamers with gilding and looking-glasses ; 
makes show-booths of coffee-houses, and dandies 
of post-boys, and palaces of gin-shops,—but 
this principle of «* Advertising,” which he attri- 
butes solely to the French, 

We have no space for “ Gaiety” and “ Fri- 
volity,” nor yet for “ Wit,” sections which, with 
the great fund of materials that French litera- 
ture affords, might easily have been made more 
rich and sparkling ; nor shall we follow our au- 
thor through the recent political changes of 
France: though his notices of the First Revolu- 
tion, of the Directory, and the Consular Govern- 
ment, present great temptation, after all that 
has been said upon these memorable epochs. The 
remarkable change which took place in France 
between the period of the Restoration and the 
Revolution of the Barricades, Mr. Bulwer 
acutely pronounces to be the true Revolution— 
it was one of manners, opinions, men. We can- 
not refrain from this extract :— 

In three years (from 1817 to 1820,) the elementary 
schools from $56,212, advanced to have 1,063,919 scho- 
lars; and the number of persons receiving instruction at 
these institutions within the period contained between 
1816 and 1826, has been computed at five millions and a 
half. Schools of arts, agriculture, and the sciences, were 
formed throughout the kingdom ; and, borne along on 
this mighty rush of new opinions, came a new and more 
noble philosophy—a new, a more rich, @ more glowing, 
@ more masculine, a more stirring, and energetic lite- 
rature, The spirit and intellect of the country received 
a fresh birth, and at the same time a fresh race was 
born j—_a race that had neither the ideas, the wants, nor 
the history of its predecessors. 

This was the real revolution. Within the last thir- 
teen years a population of twelve millions and a half had 
been added to “ Young France,” a population of ten 
millions belonging to “ Old France” had gone down to 
the tomb. In 1828 the electors belonging to the new 
“ regime” were 25,089, to the ancient regime 15,021. 
Thus the two generations were in presence 3 the one pub- 
lished the ordonnances, and the other raised the barri- 
cades. 

The present political state of France, on which 
Mr. Bulwer dwells at considerable length, gives 
us no definite idea even of his own notions re- 
garding it ; though for the evolvement of future 
events, he prepares us by that part of the work 
which treats of the “‘ Predominating Influences” 
in operation upon French society. And, first, 








the influence of the women, ever powerfy] in 
France, and not less so, we imagine, now that jt 
is transferred from the boudoirs of court in. 
trigantes and royal mistresses, and diffuseq 
around to the fire-side of every elector and Na. 
tional Guardsman in the kingdom. 


Monsieur de Talleyrand comes from America, in Want 
ofemployment; he finds it in the salon of Madame de 
Stael. Bonaparte, born for a military career, commenced 
it under the gentle auspices of Madame de Beauharnais, 
Even Louis the Eighteenth himself, that fat, and aved 
and clever monarch, bestowed more pains on writing his 
pretty little billets-doux, than he had ever given to the 
dictation of the Charta. 

“In 1815, after the return of the King,” says a late 
author, “ the drawing-rooms of Paris had all the life 
and brilliancy which distinguished them in the old re. 
gime. Itis hardly possible to conceive the ridiculous, 
and oftentimes cruel sayings which were circulated jn 
these pure and elegant saloons. The Princesse de la Tre. 
mouille, Mesdames d’Escars, de Rohan, and De Duras 
were the principal ladies at this time, who ruled in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. With them you found the noble 
youth of the old families in France; the Generals of the 
allied armies; the young women exalted in their ideas of 
loyalty and loyal devotion ; the more elderly ladies, ce. 
lebrated in that witty and courtly clique for the quick. 
ness of their repartees, and the graces of their conyer-a- 
tion; the higher functionaries of the Tuileries; the pre. 
lates and peers of France—and it was amidst the busj- 
ness of whist, and the amorous whisperings of intrigue, 
that these personages discussed the means to bring back 
the olden monarchy, and to restore the reign of religion, 


The women of the Revolution, Madame Ro. 
land, its heroine, and Madame de Stael, its phi- 
losopher, were equally, and far more nobly dis. 
tinguished. 

Who was the enemy most dreaded by the Mountain ? 
Who was the rival that disputed empire with Napoleon ? 
Madame Roland and Madame de Staél. ‘These two wo. 
men—alone, without fortune, witheut protection, save 
that of their own talent—boldly vindicated the power 
of the mind, before its two most terrible adversaries, and 
have triumphed with posterity even over the guillotine 
and the sword. There is an energy, a desire for action, a 
taste and capacity for business, among the females of 
France, the more remarkable—from the elegance, the 
giace, the taste for pleasure and amusement with which 
this sterner nature is combined. 

Observe !—from the very moment that women were 
admitted into society in France, they have claimed their 
share in public affairs. 

We rather think, however, that Mr. Bulwer 
over-rates or, more correctly, misunderstands the 
true influence of the women in France. The 
real power of European women in public affairs, 
will soon be exactly commensurate with that 
communicated to the men, Give John a cer- 
tain direct control in affairs, and it will go hard 
if Joan does not enjoy her share, and the bal- 
lot be found no protection against her. French 
women have, also, since the time of the Revolu- 
tion, formed, if not a constituent part, yet al- 
ways interested witnesses of the business done 
in the National Assemblies. 

Most ungallantly does Mr. Bulwer contrast 
his fair countrywomen with the ladies of France. 
But the gentlemen of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Birmingham, have been erecting galleries to ac- 
commodate the ladies at their political dinners ; 
their political education is fairly begun; nor 
should we be surprised if the gallantry of Lord 
Althorp, Mr. Hume consenting, betrayed him 
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into @ ladies’ gallery in the new House of Com- 
mons. Meanwhile, Mr. Bulwer is thus severe :-— 


How is it possibie that an Englishwoman, such as we 

inarily find the Englishwomen of London society— 
how is it possible that such a woman should possess the 
slightest influence over a man three degrees removed from 
dandyism and the Guards ? What are her objects of 
interest, but the most trumpery and insignificant ? What 
are her topics of conversation, but the most ridiculous and 
insipid ? Not only does she lower down her mind to the 
jevel of the emptiest-pated of the male creatures that she 
meets, but she actually persuades herself, and is actually 

rsuaded, that it is charming and feminine, &c. to do so. 
She will talk to you about hunting and shooting—that is 
not unfeminine !—oh no! But politics, the higher path 
of literature, the stir and action of life, in which all men 
worth anything, and from whom she could borrow any 
real influence, are plunged—of these she knows nothing, 
thinks nothing—in these she is not interested atall; and 
only wonders that an intellectual being can have any 
other ambition than to get what she calls good invita- 
tions to the stupidest, and hottest, and dullest of the 
stupid, hot, and dull drawing-rooms of London, There 
are of course reasons for all this; and I agree with a late 
work in asserting one of these reasons to he the practice 
which all England insists upon, as so innocent, so virtu- 
ous, so modest, so disinterested, viz.—** bringing eut,”— 
as it is called—a young woman at sixteen, who is ushered 
into a vast variety of crowded rooms, with this injunc- 
tion :— There, go; hunt about and get a good,” which 
means a rich “ husband.” 

This command, for Miss is greatly bored with Papa 
and Mamma, and the country-house, and the country par- 
son, is very readily obeyed. Away she starts—dances with 
this man, sighs to that; and, as her education has not 
been neglected, she ventures, perhaps, at the first onset, 
to give vent to a few of those ideas which her governess, 
or her reading, or the solitude of her early life, has given 
birth to. Wo upon her! The rich young man who has 
such a fine property in shire, and who is really so 
very good-looking, and so very well dressed, opens |vis 
eyes, shrugs up his shoulders, turns pale, turns red, «..d 
looks very stupid and very confused, and at the first op- 
portunity glides away, muttering to an acquaintance, ‘ I 
say, What a d—d blue that girl is.” Never mind, my 
good young lady! Ina second season, you will be as 
simple and as silly as your chaperon can desire. Do Lut 
go wn—a constant succession of balls, and parties, and 
listless conversations, Will soon make you all the most 
plotting mother can desire—and all I regret is, that when 
you have at last succeeded in the wearisome aim of your 
youth, when you have fixed the fate of some wealthy, 
and perhaps titled booby, a constant habit of dulness will 
have been generated from the stupidity that was necessary 
to secure him. 

Of late years this misfortune has been increasing ; be- 
cause, of late years, fortune and rank have been more en- 
tirely separated from talent and education ; to such a de- 
gree, indeed, has it increased, that no man, after his rea- 
ton has burst its leading-strings, ever now exposes him- 
self to the insufferable ennui of general society. 

In England, then, the persons who are engaged in 
those pursuits which give public infiuence, fly, as from 
a pestilence, what is called a life of pleasure, and which, 
instead of being a relaxation to a set of thinking and ac- 
tive human creatures, has become a business to a class of 
persons who have neither thought nor capability for ac- 
tion. 

When a woman comes into the world in France, she 
comes into the world with no pursuit that distracts her 
from its general objects. Her own position is fixed. She 
is married, not sold, as the English people believe—not 
sold in any degree more than an English young lady is 
wld—though she has not been seen panting from party 
to party in quest of a buyer. 

Young women, then, come into society in France with 
a fixed position there, and are generally interested in the 
tubjects of general interest to the world. The persons 
and the pursuits that they find most distinguished are 
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the persons and the pursuits that most attract their at- 
tention. Educated, besides, not with the idea that they 
are to catch a husband, but that they are to have 
a husband, as a matter of course, caught for them 
—a husband whom they are not obliged to seduce 
by any forced and false expressions of affection—but to 
take quietly from their friends, a3 a friend,—they occupy 
themselves at once with this husband's interests, with 
this husband's occupations, and never imagine that they 
are to share his confidence, but on the ground that they 
understand his pursuits—whoever be their lover, their 
husband is their companion. 

I was talking one evening with the master of the 
house where I had been dining, on some subject of trade 
and politics, which I engaged in unwillingly, in the idea 
that it was not very likely to interest the lady. I was 
soon rather astonished, I confess, to find her enter into 
the conversation, with a knowledge of detail and a right 
perception of general principles, which I did not expect. 
** How do you think,” said she to me, when I afterwards 
expressed my surprise, **that I could meet my busband 
every evening at dinner, if I were not able to talk on the 
topics on which he has been employed in the morning ?” 
An English fine lady would have settled the question very 
differently, by affirming as an undeniable proposition, 
that politics and such stuff were great bores, and that a 
man, to be agreeable, must talk of balls, and operas, and 
dress. 

But it is not only in high society, and in good society, 
in the “salon” and in the “boudoir,” that you find the 
female in France take an important position. It is the 
same in the comptoir, in the café, and at the shop. She 
is there also the great personage, keeps the accounts, 
keeps the money, regulates and superintends the business. 

Such are the women of France! ‘The laws and habits 
of a constitutional government will in a certain degree 
affect their character —will in a certain degree diminish 
their influence ; but that character is too long confirmed, 
that influence is too widely spread for the legislation 
Which atiects them on the one hand, not to be affected by 
them on the other; and it would take a revolution more 
terrible than any we have yet seen, to keep the Deputy at 
the Chamber atter six o’clock in the evening, and to 
bring his wife to the conviction that she was not a fit 
companion for him after dinner, Still, undoubtedly, 
there has been a change, not as much in the habits of do- 
mestic as in the habits of political life; and though the hus- 
band and the lover are still under feminine sway, the state 
is at all events comparatively free from female caprice. 

In connexion with the condition of women in 
France, we must notice another singular state- 
ment, on which we presume to give no opinion, 
however unhesitating our judgment may be of 
the cruelty and absurdity so lately sanctioned 
by the British Legislature, when, in the face of 
reason, humanity, and religion, it confounded 
every degree of female guilt in a common shame 
and punishment—from the first transgression of 
a young, deluded girl, to the hardened prosti- 
tution of the must abandoned female. In France 
there is, it appears, room for repentance, and 
an encouragement to regain the right path, which 
is probably carried too far, since it is more we 
fear the result of indifference to the offence, 
than kindness for the offender. 

There is aremarkable female phenomonon in France, 
which contrasts itself with what occurs in almost every 
other country. In England, it is a melancholy fact, that 
many of the miserable creatures who at midnight parade 
the streets, and whose only joy is purchased for a penny at 
Mr. Thomson’s gin-shop, have tallen, perchance, but a 
few months since, from situations ef comfort, honesty, 
and respectability. In France, the woman who begins 
with the most disgusting occupation on the Boulevards, 
usually contrives, year after year, to ascend one 
step after another into a more creditable position. 
The hope and the desire to rise never forsake her; not 
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withstanding her vanity,’and her desire for dress, and 
her passion for pleasure, she husbands her unhappy earn- 
ings. There is a hind of virtue and order mingling with 
her extravagance and vice which form part of her profes- 
sion. The aged mother, or the little sister, is never for- 
gotten. She has not that first horror of depravity which 
is found amongst our chaster females; but she falls hot 
at once, nor does she ever fall lower than necessity obliges 
her. Without education, she contrives to pick up @ cer- 
tain train of thought, a finesse, and a justness of ideas,—a 
thorough knowledge of life and of character,—and, what 
perlaps is most surprising of all, a tact, a delicacy, and 
elegance of manners, Which it is perfectiy marveilous 
that she should have preserved,—much more that she 
should have collected, from the wretchedness and filth 
which her life has been dragged through. In the lowest 
state of infamy and misery, she cherishes and displays 
feelings you woyld have thought incompatible with such 
a state; and as one has wept over the virtues and the 
frailties of the dear, and the beautiful, and imaginary 
Manon I’Escaut, co there are real heroines in Vidocq, 
whom our sympathy and our affection accompany to the 
galleys. 
Our last extract shall be the following truly 

admirable observations upon female education. 


It is not so much the female mind that wants cultivat- 
ing, it is the female character that wants exalting. ‘The 
doctrine may be unpopular; but what you have to do 
cannot be done merely by the elegancies of literature or 
the speculations of science. ‘The education which you 
must vive, to be useful, must be moral : must be an edu- 
cation that will give a chivalric love—such love as Wo- 
men are prone to feel—not for the romantic depravities 
of life—not for the mawkisn devilry and romance of a 
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bourgeois Byron ; but for what is great and noble in lifes 
for the noble heroism of a Farcy, for the politica] integ 
rity of a Beranger. 4 

The sex most capable of rewarding public Virtue 
should be taught to honour and admire public virtue 
should be taught to admire public virtue ag jt was for 
merly taught to admire accomplished vice; should he 
taught to feel for the patriot what it feels for the soldier 
and what too often it feels for the roué. The female 
mind should be hardened and strengthened by logical no 
tions of right, as well as filled with the fancify] theories 
which a smattering of letters and philosophy inspires 

I fear this can hardly be done by laws; much towards 
it, however, might be done by a Court patronizing merit 
and honouring principle ; much towards it might be done 
by a Government, which, extending by its nature into 
every position and relation of society, has an opportunity 
in every village of distinguishing merit and rewardiy, 
virtue. . 

We conclude this article with the feelingjthat 
we may be supposed to have done Mr. Bulwer 
some injustice, or at least to have given him 
scanty approbation. Yet the blame doves not 
rest with us, but upon the title he has assumed 
for his labours. He has certainly not written 
Franev, Social, Literary, and Political, nor any. 
thing approaching so stupendous an_ undertak. 
ing; but he has produced a lively, agreeavle 
book, upon that great kingdom, which we have 
perused with much pleasure, and heartily com. 
mend to our readers. 
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Respice! Aspice! Prospice! 


Tue Past,—the Present,—and the Future :—these 
Are Time’s three portions ; and Eternity’s 
Can be no greater. Strange is their division: 
Each with each making union and collision. 
They were, or are, or will be, each the same 5 
And each the other, in their order, name, 
And being. Yet two of these are infinite :— 
The Past, still retluent on the deepening night 
Of pre-eternity, Whose unborn source 
Receives, absorbs, accelerates, its course : 
The Future, froin its post-eternal store 
Forth issuing, and extending more and more : 
The Present,—how shall we its state define ? 
What hand shall mete its nice and narrow line ? 
Gone, even in its coming,—subtle shade, 
Whose advent by no art of man is stayed, 
Nor its departure speeded ; that small space, 
Whose point the Fudure and the Past efface 
In the same instant. It will be the Pasé, 
And it hath been the J’u/ure ; yet doth last, 
The unchanged, always changing, Present; still 
Blending the boundaries of was and will. 
The Isthmian® Now of each Eternity, 
Trining the has-been, being, and to-be ; 
The bridge of either EVER, single-arched, 
O'er whose short span the ceaseless Past hath marched 
From the quick Future, which its track pursues, 
O'ertakes, impels, effaces, and renews. 
The far Past fades behind Oblivion’s veil; 


—_— — 





® O, Life! 
Thou weak-built Isthmus, that dost proudly rise, 
Up between two eternitics! P 


CowLey, 








The nearer gleams through Memory’s reflex pale ;— 
Dark is the distant Fudure ; while thenear 
Takes the prismatic tints of hope and fear. 
Our sires possessed the Past—its state was theirs; 
Our children are the J'u/ure’s destined heits: 
While between either range ourselves are thrown, 
‘The waste forgotten, and the waste unknown :— 
So are the twain, a lifeless void to us— 
The ante-natal, and the posthumous 3 
Shedding alike their deep impervious gloom, 
Before the cradle and behind the tomb. 
But the immediate Present—which doth dwell 
On its own instant indivisible— 
The speck of time, incapable of pause— 
It was what will be, and will be what was, 
Yet ever is,—a filling, emptying, sea ; 
Through which the river of Futurity 
Exhaustless rolls into the broad and deep 
Gulf of the Past, with never-tiring sweep. 
iow strange, that what is nothing should be all — 
Continual time, a timeless interval — 
A viewless atom, slipping from the sense, 
An orb of undescribed circumference. 
Forbear the enlarging thought.—nor urge a theme, 
Which He alone can reach—the Power Supreme,— 
Within the glance of whose all-seeing eye, 
The Past, the Present, and the Future lie-— 
A tri-une point in one eternity. 
Yet hence a seasonable lesson may 
Well be extended—»wz 72 texttas — 
Be then our net with present wisdom cast, 
To catch the Future, ere it be the Pust ! 
E. L. L. S& 
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Forests are supposed to constitute the exclu- 
sive domain of romance writers ; even as lakes 
have been appropriated by poets and ballad- 
mongers. The Schwarzwald and the Odenwald 
extend their gloomy shades through many a hor- 
rification in three volumes, or even five. Sher- 
wood and Needwood, with the connivance of the 
Minerva Press, have bid us “Stand and deliver” 
till we trembled at the very sight of a furze 
bush; while twenty romancers have made us as 
sick of “ The New Forest,” as a season at South.. 
ampton, Since Sir Walter's “ Ivanhoe” presented 
the world with a view of forest scenery, more 
picturesque than the sketches of Gilpin, or the 
realities of Hobhima, we have been favoured 
with such a tedious infinity of copies, that we 
verily believe we could travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, (7. ¢. from Sand-Pit Gate to Fern Hill,) 
inthe lordly shades of Windsor, and find * all 
barren !” 

Nevertheless, there does exist a Forest for 
which we must admit an especial predilection ;— 
within the limits of civilization—no intrench- 
ment on the property of Fenimore Cooper—no 
section of the ground of Himalaya Fraser,—nay ! 
within a morning's drive of a capital city; yet 
possessing features as wild and characteristic as 
Rosa might have delighted to paint, or Ariosto 
to depict, as the rendezvous of some half- 
chivalrous, halfsmagie encounter. The Forest 
of Fontainebleau,—still savage in its scene: as 
when the Crusader-King, St. Louis, was wont to 
term it “ Ses déserts chéris,’—still lonely as 
when Napoleon, who loved it with a similar pre- 
dilection, used to prick forward in advance of 
his oficious court, to enjoy his reveries in its 
haute futaie,—is now depopulated even of the 
superfluity of game, which, during the ascen- 
dency of the elder Bourbon princes, and the 
hunting days of the booby-hero of the Troca- 
deru, was supposed to threaten it with extine- 
tion. Were all the royal forests of France 
equally devastated, the office of Grand Verderer 
would become a sinecure ; for, unless when that 
equivocal compeer of the Montmorencys and St. 
Simons, the Due de Stackpoole, contrives to 
nite with his own pack of stag-hounds the 
meutes of two or three neighbouring nobles, to 
get up a Chevy Chase, grievously resembling the 
Epping Hunt, the ancient oaks of Fontainebleau 
forget the very echo of a Reveillée! The 
tumult of hounds and horns, however, is of rare 
vcenrrenee ; and during the summer season, not 
asoul is stirring in the forest, unless some bo- 
tanieal student from the Pays Latin, with his 
*allet on his shoulder and his herbal in his hand ; 
‘r some disciple of Camille Roqueplan or Isabey, 
‘anding rapt and inspired among the rocks of 
Franchard, or the precipices of La Salle, to dash 
into his book of studies the light outline of some 


¥eeping birch, or hint the solemn grandeur of 
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that kingly stem,—unique even among oaks,— 
le bouquet du Roi, 

Yet even these metropolitan loungers, and the 
cockney hunting-train of a Birmingham Duke, 
are incapable of deteriorating the venerable 
erace of Fontainebleau. Its masses of granite, 
resembling colossal heads of Druids, peeping 
forth from the shade, speak of times long an- 
terior to the voluptuous triumphs of Diana of 
Poitiers, whence date the meretricious splendours 
of the palace ; and the Galerie des Cerfs, which 
witnessed the wanton murder of Christina of 
Sweden’s Monaldeschi, or the Galerie de Henri 
IV., where Sully pleaded in vain a remission of 
Biron’s sentence of execution, are things but of 
yesterday, compared with the Gorges d’Apre- 
mont, or the crags of the Mont-Aigu. 

The Palace of Fontainebleau, indeed, in spite 
of every emendation perpetrated by every prince 
succeeding the brother-in-law of our own bluff 
Harry, retains a most antique and quaint ap- 
pearance ; yet antiquated as it is, its peaked 
roofs and overhanging bartizans are a world too 
modern for the mossy frame of sylvan verdure 
with which the picture is encircled. Pious an- 
chorites have sanctified themselves in the re- 
cesses of the Forest, as the hermitages of the 
Weeping Rock, and of La Madelaine, remain to 
attest; and hermits might fast and pray there 
still without much molestation from the children 
of this world. Charles X., had he been inclined 
to emulate the example of the Corsican, and 
execute his abdication in the palace of the Foun- 
tuin of Fine Water, or Fontaine Belle Eau, 
might have retired thereafter to one of its sylvan 
lodges, and ended his days as holily as Charles 
V., in his peevish cell of St. Just. The Royal 
Forest might have formed an appropriate retreat 
for the repentance of a sovereign :—lordly, lofty, 
zloomy, worthy to overshadow the spirit of the 
blood-stained Roi de la Mitraille ! 

It was during the brilliant ascendency of Na- 
poleon, however, that Fontainebleau attained its 
highest pitch of dignity,—at the period when a 
Vicar of God was brought captive to its gates, 
and kings and princes yielded tribute to the 
footstool of its warrior-sovereign,—or as Béran- 
ger describes it,— 

“ Lépoque ot fécondant Vhistoire, 

Sa grande épée, effroi des nations, 
Resplendissante au soleil de Ja gloire, 

En fit sur la France rejaillir les rayons!” 

It was to afford a fitting asylum to Pius VIL, 
when he visited France to place the Imperial 
Crown upon the brows of the hero of Marengo, 
that the palace of Fontainebleau was raised from 
the degradation into which it had fallen at the 
period of the First Revolution ; and its repara- 
tions were completed, in order to adorn, with be- 
coming splendour, the prison of the same spiri- 
tual Prince, when, eight years afterwards, he was 
2Y 
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installed there in durance, with the view of in- 
timidating the vicegerent of Christendom into 
the cession of his temporal sovereignity. There, 
too, Charles V. abode in temporal seclusion, 
after abdicating the government of Spain and 
the Indies to the Imperial Conqueror. Fon- 
tainebleau appeared to have been transformed 
into a sort of regal Salpetricre, for the reforma- 
tion of offending potentates ! 

But if an especial suite of apartments became 
consecrated to this important purpose, the main 
body of the building (which has been compared 
by English travellers to a rendezvous of palaces, 
rather than a single and separate edifice) was 
still occupied as the Imperial residence of the 
most brilliant court of modern Europe. Thither, 
every autumn, the Emperor repaired, as to a fa- 
vourite hunting seat ; and the days seemed come 
again when Louis XI1V., gliding with histricnie 
dignity through the stately saloons of Versailles, 
the palace of his own creation, made it his pride 
to be accosted by his courtiers with intercessions 
for the honour of “following the Court in its 
ensuing journey to Fontainebleau ;” an event 
which, at one time, constituted one of its chief 
enlivenments, Brilliant, however, as was that 
scene of the eighteenth century,—when Moliere 
commemorated the sojourn of his Royal patron 
by the production of the “Tartuffe,” and Racine, 
by bringing forward some tragic chef d’@uvre,— 
the Cours des Fontaines exhibited a still gayer 
pageant, when crowded by the unparallelled cor- 
tége of courtiers, which enabled the Emperor of 
France to create an antechamber for the kings 
that waited at his levee! The two Henrys of 
France and the first Francis may have added to 
the regal edifice the splendid gaileries still 
bearing their names; but it remained for the 
son of a Corsican notary to form the Anlecham- 
bre des Rois! Beautiful women—and the most 
beautiful among them were the nearest kindred 
of Napoleon,—men of renown—and the most 
famous were those who had confronted danger 
nearest to his person,—thronged the antique sa- 
loons of Fontainebleau; the golden bees em- 
broidered upon whose canopies of velvet seemed 
distinctive of a new era in the history of the 
government of the country. The whole scene 
presented a gorgeous masque of mimic majesty, 
—chivalrous as the Court of Francis I., mag- 
nificent as that of Louis le Grand, and a thou- 
sandfold more animated than either. 

It was, perhaps, that the personages of the 
drama, less perfect in their parts, were more at- 
tentive to the getting up of the piece—it was, 
perhaps, that their physical and moral impulses, 
unsubdued by the influence of the indolence di- 
vine of Royal nature, betrayed a stronger and 
more vivid temperament ; but certain it is, that 
never were fetes so brilliant—never courts so 
stirring, as those presided over by Josephine, and 
graced by the charms of the Reine Hortense, and 
the Princesses Pauline, Elisa, and Caroline, the 
sisters of Napoleon. The Bourbons might, and 
may, exhibit their household splendours as cere- 
moniously as they will ; but those levees of up- 
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start kings—those quadrilles of plebeian queens 
—those carrousels of parvenu knights, whose 
spurs were in reality the meed of valour,—e x. 
ceeded all preceding pomps, as well as any that 
may have subsequently supplied their place, 
They rode, they danced, they dressed, they curt. 
sied, they congeed, as if they could not tog 
strenuously exercise the privileges of the great. 
ness so singularly thrust upon them; and, spurred 
on by reminiscences of the sordid penury with 
which their youth had been environed—or, per. 
haps, by a prescience of the utter ruin ultimately 
to be called down on their heads by the ambition 
of the insatiable invader of thrones and do. 
minions,—sported on painted pinions in the sun. 
shine of Napoleon’s glory, so long as it was per. 
mitted to irradiate their remarkable destiny, 

Nor were their capacities of enjoyment ever 
more liberally taxed than at Fontainebleau. 
There, the Emperor, luxuriating in momentary 
relaxation from the toils of sovereignty, and 
giving access only to those ministers with whom 
it was indispensable to be in immediate com. 
munication, indulged less eagerly in the recrea. 
tion of the chase, than in the pleasures of unre. 
strained intercourse with such persons as really 
shared hisconfidence and affection: and the calum-. 
niated Napoleon was a man of warm and strong 
affections, Those who approached nearest his per. 
son, and who have not yet betrayed him by manu- 
facturing a book at his expense, admit that he 
was the honestest man and /e plus bonhomme of ali 
the Imperial Court; or, to borrow the expression 
of his brother Jerome, ‘ mieux gue tout ce qui 
Ventourait.”’ Though notoriously the victim of 
Jusephine’s coquetry during their early days of 
marriage, how fervent and honourable isthe afec- 
tion poured forth by the husband, in the corres. 
pondence between them published by her daugh- 
ter Hortense !—what truth—what simplicity, in 
every expression !—-what nobleness of purpose in 
every counsel imparted! While the finical and 
minaudicre ex-Marchioness addressed herself to 
the task of conciliating the French nation by the 
graces of her smile and the richness of her laces 
und cachemires, he was bidding her be “ gener- 
ous but economical:’—economical of her money, 
which was the people’s—of her tenderness, which 
ought to have been his ; and of her time, which 
she was too apt to bestow upon every obsequious 
courtier and gossiping dowager. How patient 
tuo, did he show himself under the thwartings 
occasioned by the intriguing spirit of his bro- 
thers !—how blinded by his affection for his sis- 
ters !—and when enlightened by the officious 
jealousy of Josephine, how susceptible to their 
shame—how gentle in their condemnation 
Above all, how doatingly—how thoroughly—a 
Sither ! 

Meanwhile, amid all his policy, —all his tact,— 
all his dexterous appeals to the national vanity 
of the French, in the pomp and splendour of his 
Court,—it was, in truth, with a view of gratifying 
the predilections of the Empress and her female 
train.—the Mesdames Junot, Maret, Marmont, 
Duchatelet, Reguault, St. Jean d’Angley, Vis- 
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conti, and others,—that the halls of Fontaine- 

bleau were occasionally illuminated for the dis- 

of masks and festivals ; and -its forest- 
causeways levelled and made smooth, to admit 
their participation in the pleasures of the 
chase. 

At the close of one of these festivals,—a ball 
given preparatory to the departure of the Em- 

r for a new campaign, a féte, (no offence 

to the Montmereneys, the Noailles, or the Gram- 
monts,) as graceful and brilliant as the more 
legitimate Courts of Fontainebleau ever witness- 
ed,—the gay circle was dissolved, the lights ex- 
tinguished, and the ushers and chamberlains, 
having paraded the state-apartmente to ascertain 
that all was safe, had retired in their turn to rest. 
Nothing remained in evidence of watchfulness 
but the Captain of the Guards yawning at his 
post, the numerous sentries en faction in the 
various quadrangles of the palace, with here and 
there a light streaming from the windows of 
some vestibule or staircase, such as in the abode 
of even the most frugal and self-secure of so- 
vereigns,—of a citizen-king, for instance,—gives 
evidence that there must be no night within the 
purlieus of a palace—that perpetual vigil is in- 
dispensable to secure the safety of an anointed 
head ! 

All was quiet, save the tinkling of the Foun- 
tain of Ulysses in the great court, and the 
harsh croaking of the frogs in the adjoining lake ; 
when, on a sudden, a slight tumult beeame per- 
ceptible in the Cour de la Fontaine; and a few 
stragglers, in complete dishabille, were see: hur- 
riedly traversing the corridors leading to the Aile 
des Princes. Sentries were challenged, and gates 
unclosed ! The stir and bustle increased. Corvi- 
sart, the Emperor's favourite physician, had been 
hastily summoned from his bed ;—what, what 
could be the matter? Was Josephine, whom often 
already a remote hint of the premeditated repudi- 
ation had thrown into hysterics, again attacked 
with migraine ? Had Madame Mére fasted too 
long over her beads? Or was the Princes Borg- 
hese suffering from some of her imaginary heart- 
aches, or head-aches? Vain toil to guess! Some 
hundred or so of young and faneiful beauties 
just then lodged under the peaked roofs of Fon- 
tainebleau, were enough to afford practice and 
perplexity to Galen and all his sons ! 

But it was not for the sake of anything in 
the shape of woman,—no! not even of Madame 
de Waleska herself,—that Constant would have 
presumed to steal down the little circular stair- 
case leading from the Emperor's apartment to 
the Cabinet Topographiques; where, on the eve 
of his departure for the grand army, he was en- 
gaged in investigating a map, pricked out sub- 
‘sequently to the Military Couneil of the morn- 
ing, by the hands of Baron Fain, and Baron 
Bacler d’Albe. 

Leaning over a table overhung by a shaded 
lamp, and covered with mape and plans, Napo- 
leon’s attention was engrossed in dictating notes 
to his aide.de-eamp, when a slight knock at the 
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a face foretelling the nature of a tragic volume, 
the premier valet de chambre made his appear- 
ance. 

«¢ What is the matter, Constant ?” cried the 
Emperor, hastily, apprehending he knew not 
what from this unprecedented interruption. 

“ Sire, with your Majesty’s gracious permission, 
I have ventured to intrude, in order———" 

“Bah! Speak out,—to the poiut !—What 
has happened ?” 

“ Cardinal Caprara, Sire, is expiring !’—— 

« Apres ?” inquired Napoleon, ealmly insimu- 
ating his forefinger into his waistcoat pocket, 
and regaling himself with a pinch of snuff, as 
irreverently as if the “ apres” of the act of dis- 
solution ef a member of the Sacred College 
could possibly fall within the precognition of a 
valet-de-chambre ! 

‘¢ Sire ! your Majesty’s goodness will, I trust, 
pardon my officiousness ; but I consider it my 
duty to acquaint your Majesty, previous to the 
fatal catastrophe, that r 

“ Bah!” again interrupted the Emperor,— 
never so completely “ le petit caporal,” as with 
a military map before him, and a perspective of 
triumph opening frem its indications. 

—‘ That his Eminence has fallen a victim te 
poison,” continued Constant, satisfied that it 
was his business to persevere in his relation. 

« To poison?” ejaculated Napoleon, turning 
round short on the valet-de-chambre. 

“ To poison ?” reiterated Fain. “ Poisoned 
in the Royal Palace of Fontainebleau !—a Prince 
of the Holy Roman Chureh—the Nuncio of the 
Pope—poisoned !—Quelle horreur !” 

‘“ This becomes serious,” said the Emperor, 
coolly. ‘ Who is with him?—Who has been 
sent for?” 

“ The Bishop of Meaux, Sire, is with his Emi- 
nence.” 

«“ A Bishop !—why not a physician >—Where 
is Corvisart,—where is Ivan ?” 

« And the Almoner of Her Imperial Majesty,” 
continued Constant, ‘is about to administer” — 

“ Extreme Unetien, no doubt ! when an eme- 
tic might prove the Cardinal’s salvation !” 

“ Meanwhile, if your Majesty will permit me 
to observe,” said the aide-de-eamp, abruptly, 
‘‘ this unfortunate event may lead to mest cala- 
mitous conclusions, Cardinal Caprara possesses 
the personal regard and confidence of His Holi- 
ness ; and his mission in Franee, bearing refer- 
ence to so delicate and personal a question, in- 
ferences might possibly arise.” 

* You are right !” cried the Emperer. “ I 
should be on the spot ! and the more so that the 
Cardinal appears to be surrounded by a tribe of 
fools, more idiotie, if possible, and old-woman- 
ish than himself. Constant,—my hat. Be in 
waiting in the library till my return.” 

And having hurriedly traversed the corridor 
leading from the Royal library to a small door 
opening under the grand staircase of the Fer a 
Cheval, the Emperor hastened across the courts 
of the two intervening quadrangles with such 
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scarcely carried his hand to his musket to pre- 
sent arms, when his Majesty reached the second. 
All was in confusion round the entrance, and on 

the staircase leading to the Cardinal’s apart- 

ments. The doors of the antechamber stood wide 

open, and two garcons de bain were squabbling 

in the saloon ; every person in authority having 

pushed forward to the bedside of the dying 

Churchman. 

“ Did Caprara sup with me to-night?” in- 
quired the Emperor, as he crossed the vestibule, 
to Fain, who was closely following. 

“ Your Majesty forgets, perhaps,—the /cte, 
—the ball r 

“ True, true !—He was served, then, in his 
own apartments ?”” continued Napoleon, address- 
ing a domestic in the livery of the Household, 
who was about to scud away on recognising the 
Emperor. “ Where did his Eminence sup to- 
night ?—who was present ?>—who furnished the 
repast ?” 

‘‘ His Eminence supped in his own chamber, 
Sire, attended by his own almoner, on dishes es- 
pecially prepared by his own domestics,” interpo- 
sed the aide-de-camp, who had overheard the 
question, and was aware of Napoleon’s fondness 
for succinct intelligence. 

‘““So much the better!’ muttered the Em- 
peror, taking breath. ‘ It is probable, then, that 
there may be no poison in the case. He may be 
dying of a surfeit.” 

But when, in another minute, Napoleon pe- 
netrated into the bed-chamber, there was no 
mistaking the symptoms of the Nuncio for those 
of an indigestion !—Churchman or Layman— 
gourmand or anchoret—short-necked or long— 
it was no ordinary seizure which had rendered 
his face so livid, his lips so black, his nostrils so 
distended, nay, his eyes so fixed and sightless, 
that even the entrance of the Emperor produced 
nv change of countenance in the moribund ! 

“ Alas! alas ! dving without the consolation of 
the Church!” sighed the Bishop of Meaux, as he 
let fall upon the coverlid the hand he had been 
holding in his own, in the hope of discerning 
some token of amendment. 

“« Dying before half the objects of his mission 
were accomplished !” murmured his Eminence’s 
Secretary, who had expected to find his own 
services in the affair requited with a full bene- 
fice. 

“ Dying in a foreign country, so far from 
our bella Italia!” faltered a poor Neapolitan 
marmiton of his suite, who had crept towards 
the room, and was blubbering unheeded on the 
thresho.d. 

“* What was served to the Cardinal at sup- 

per?” inquired Napoleon of the latter, tapping 
him smartly on the shoulder, ere his own en- 
trance was noticed by those administering to the 
dying man, or at least fixing their whole atten- 
tion on hia countenance, 
_ “ Ahi, ahi!” sobbed the lad, suddenly look- 
ing up, and trembling with consternation on 
perceiving by whom he was so cavalierly accosted. 
“* Madre di Dio!—Sua Muaesta !” 
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‘* T ask you what was served to His Eminence 
at supper?” persisted the Emperor. “ Answer 
quickly and briefly, for his sake and your own !”__ 

«“ Mushrooms, Sire!” interposed Fain, who 
had already obtained from the Cardinal’s maitre 
d’hotel, the desired intelligence. “ Des Oron. 
ges sautés a Uhuile, a [Italienne, by his own 
cook,” 

“ Coglioni!” ejaculated Bonaparte, al! the 
Corsican kindling in him at the word. © Not 
a genuine Orange is to be found on this side the 
Alps! They have poisoned him with some nex. 
ious fungus !—Des Oronges sautés a Thuile !— 
Let Paulet be instantly sent for. It may not 
yet be too late to try a counter-poison.” 

And satisfied that a supper of stewed mush. 
rooms would afford a very natural cause to mis_ 
giving Europe for the sudden demise even of 4 
Cardinal, the Emperor returned to his surveys 
as speedily as he had quitted them. 

“ So, then, Monsieur le Drole!’ cried he, 
seizing Constant by the ear as he traversed the 
Bibliothéque, where the valet-de-chambre was in 
waiting, toenter the topographical study,—* You 
think proper, it seems, to break in upon my pri- 
vacy, because a pampered priest chooses to over- 
eat himself ?”’ 

And Constant, discovering in an instant from 
the familiar mode of his Imperial Majesty’s ad- 
dress, that he considered Caprara in no real dan- 
ger, and was no little pleased to find the case 
less urgent than he had been led to expect, ven- 
tured to reply, that ‘‘ another time, under such 
circumstances, he would shew more discretion.” 

«« Another time, under such circumstances, (if 
ever another cook should be found in the Palace, 
of sufficient ignorance to serve up toadstools 
as an entremet,) do as I have done now—send 
for Doctor Paulet, who has passed his life d 
s’enchampignoniser, in studying the nature and 
properties of mushrooms, and do not interrupt 
me, till the ipecacuanha has done its worst.” 

“See Doctor Paulet to-night, before he quits 
the Cardinal, that you may be prepared with 
particulars when you wake me in the morning,” 
was Napoleon’s final adjuration, when, having 
officiated at his master’s toilet, Constant was 
about to retire for the night, to receive the same 
services. from his own valet-de-chambre, leav- 
ing the door of the Imperial Chamber to the 
guardianship of the faithful Rostan. 

Unhappily, further intelligence on the sub- 
ject awaited the reveil of the Emperor! Two 
words from Constant would have sufficed to ac- 
quaint the world that Paulet had administered 
an antidote, and that the Cardinal was out of 
danger; but while a Page of the Household 
was offering formal condolences and formal com- 
pliments to the Prince of the Chureh, on the 
part of their Imperial Majesties, the Duc d 
Otrante had arrived from Paris, and was about 
to be admitted to an audience of the Emperor! 
—the Duc d’Otrante,—the Joseph Fouche,— 
the Minister of Police.—whose name has been 
damned to everlasting fame, in France, as the 





able originator of a system of espionage, unique 
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NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


jn the odium of its efficiency; and who was at that 

riod forestalling the desires and projects of 
Napoleon, by preparing the way for his divorce, 
and the formation of a more auspicious matri- 
monial alliance. 

«“ This is a sad affair, Sire, of the Cardinal 
Caprara,” observed the Chef de Police, having 
completed the transactions which had motived 
his journey from the capital. 

«“ Sad ?” reiterated the Emperor. “ I under- 
stood from Constant that Paulet answered for 
his life ?” 

« I met Doctor Paulet, Sire, as I entered the 
Cour d’ Honneur.” 

«< Well?” 

« He assured me that there were no grounds 
for alarm,—that in a day or two his Eminence 
would be as well as ever 

« And capable of supping a second time ona 
ragout of fausses Oronges !|—Jackass !” 

«« But is it proved, Sire, that the mushrooms 
were pernicious ?” 

‘* Proved! You should have seen the Car- 
dinal’s face !—purple as his stockings! Many an 
unfortunate gamin has been deposited in the 
dead-room of the Morgue, with twice as much 
life in his frame! Pernicious !—Nothing but 
Paulet’s skill could have saved him !” 

«“ Your Majesty mistakes me. Poisoned, I 
admit him to have been; but my people here 
assured me they have procured evidence that the 
mushrooms picked and selected yesterday, at the 
Cardinal’s own suggestion, during a promenade 
to the Rocher de Montigny, were of the true and 
genuine Orange species. It seems that iis Emi- 
nence’s piqueur, aware of the ridicule incurred 
during their stay at Paris, by Caprara’s prover- 
bial parsimony, not choosing to be seen entering 
the palace gates, charged with a pannier of 
mushrooms, like the baudet of a market-gardener, 
intrusted them accordingly to the hand of a 
wood-cutter working near the spot, who engaged 
to convey them to the Cardinal’s kitchen. By 
this individual, they were assuredly changed on 
the road.” 

“ Bah!” cried the Emperor. ‘“ Would you 
and your mouchards have me believe Caprara is 
a sufficiently great man, to have enemies among 
the wood-cutters of Fontainebleau?—Poison a 
Cardinal ?—They could do no more for me !— 
Besides, the people of these cantons still smack 
of Bourbon patronage, and are as pious as the 
prudes of the Faubourg St. Germain. I would 
warrant every knave of them to kiss the hem 
of the petticoat-tail of the smallest member of 
the sacred conclave. Poisona Cardinal! They 
would as soon think of denying St. Peter !” 

‘““ Nevertheless,” pursued Fouché,' “ my agents 
assert that Cardinal Caprara is detested by the 
people, as the supposed bearer of his Holiness’s 
promise of assent to the project of your Majes- 
ty’s divorce ;” (involuntarily Napoleon turned 
his eyes towards the door affording access to his 
apartments, from those of the susceptible Jose. 
Phine ;) “ nor need I remind you, Sire, that the 
extreme popularity of the Empress” 
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“ [ know, I know!” interrupted Napoleon, 
who was indeed aware that the rumour of his 
repudiation of Josephine, had created a most 
unfavourable impression throughout the king- 
dom. “ But do you pretend to insinuate that 
the French nation has entered into a conspiracy 
to poison Caprara, for having been the mere 
state-courier of Pius VII !—Que diable /—Jo- 
sephine’s party must, in that case, be stronger 
and more redoubtable than I have ever had 
cause to think it!” 

‘* The young man pointed out to suspicion as 
the bearer of the mushrooms from Montigny to 
the Palace,” resumed the Duc d’Otrante, re- 
pressing the sneer of his Imperial master, by 
proceeding at once to fucts, is one to whom the 
attention of my people at Fontainebleau has been 
previously directed, as dangerous and involved 
in mysterious connexions, 

“ Under surveillance, then?” 

“ Under surveillance.” 

« And yet employed in the public works ? 
Why, under such circumstances, allow him to 
be retained by the Inspector of the Royal Fo- 
rests ?”” 

Fouché replied only by a smile, manifestly 
implying, *‘ To keep him under the cognizance 
of the Police.” 

* True!” replied the Emperor, replying to 
this tacit reply. ‘* But it might be desirable 
that your people kept their hands as well as 
their eyes upon the fellow, instead of leaving 
him at liberty to spoil the supper and night- 
rest of a Prince of the Church. Cospetto! 
These mushrooms may yet chance to figure in 
a Papal Bull!” 

The breakfast hour was now approaching, the 
one of all the four-and-twenty when Napoleon 
was most accessible to familiar intercourse ; and 
Fouché seemed to profit by his increasing good. 
humour, in order to push still further the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

“In the apprehension that an unfavourable 
view of the affair might reachthe Court of Rome,” 
said he, “ I have already caused this young man, 
this Guillot, to be arrested. It is a token of re. 
spect due to the rank of Cardinal Caprara.” 

‘“* Respect due to a broomstick !” muttered the 
Petit Caporal. 

“ Which motive might perhaps be held insuf. 
ficient,” pursued Fouché ; “ but that in spread. 
ing a net over a minnow, I hope to secure ag 
fine a cock-salmon as ever wagged a fin within 
the meshes of the Police !” 

* Aha!” cried Napoieon, who had been tra- 
versing the room, and now stopped short oppo. 
site the official operative, who might well be 
called (as Victor Hugo terms our English hang- 
man) “ the royal right arm !” 

“ Withinthe last six weeks,” continued Fouché, 
“a mansion situated near the ferry of Valvin, 
which your Majesty once entertained thoughts 
of hiring, (but that the situation was scarcely 
secluded enough for the purpose,) as a residence 
for Madame de ” 

“I know, I know!” hastily interrupted Bo. 
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naparte, vexed to find the organization of his 
Secret Police so admirable, that not even a ca- 
sual expression of his own could escape its scru- 
tiny. * Who lives there now ?” 

“ The English detenu, Sire !—Monsieur le Ge- 
neral R——.” 

“ An English family at Fontainebleau ? An 
English detenu—an English General Officer ? 
You must have planned this, sir, for my espe- 
cial annoyance! Sacre nom de Dieu !—Have I 
not expressly desired that these people might 
be kept out of my way? Last year, as we drove 
near the bridge at Verdun, on our way to May- 
ence, had not the English prisoners the audacity 
to greet me with hisses, and opprobrious epi- 
thets ?” 

“‘ Which offence against your Imperial Majes- 
ty’s person, half-a-dozen of them are still expi- 
ating in the dungeons of Bitche,” replied Fouche, 
coolly. ‘‘ But General R is scarcely to be 
classed among a tribe of fool-hardy midshipmen, 
such as the lads in question. For several years 
he has resided in all honour and tranquillity at 
Verdun ; and it was but a few months ago that 
1 received an application for a permis de voyage 
for his family, to pass two months at Fontaine- 
bleau, in order to try the effects of the cure de 
raisin for his only daughter, stated to be in the 
last stage of a decline. There was no plea for 
withholding from him a favour frequently con- 
ceded to English prisoners on parole ; especially 
as your Majesty had then announced your in- 
tention of dividing the autumn between Ram- 
bouillet and St. Cloud. A passport was accord- 
ingly granted and General R—— established 
himself at the Pavillon de Valvin” 

** At least, while residing so near the Palace, 
you have placed his correspondence under scru- 
tiny?” 

** More particularly, Sire, since the General’s 
lady, who is daughter to a member of the Eng- 
lish Cabinet, keeps up constant intercourse with 
her family.” 

“And has anything—transpired ?” said the 
Emperor, fixing a scrutinizing eye upon Fouché’s 
countenance. 

“Nothing, Sire,” he replied, preparing to 
touch a point on which Napoleon was just then 
peculiarly sensitive to the sneers of the English 
press. ‘‘ Nothing,—unless a few idle comments in 
the letters of Lady Emily R——, upon the age 
and personal coquetry of the Empress, as well 
as her unaccountable influence and popularity 
with the nation.” 

“Mere flippant woman’s gossip !” said Napo- 
leon, having recourse to his snuff box. 

“But exactly of the kind to obtain ready cur- 
rency in London ; where any absurd slander re- 
lating to your Majesty’s domestic circle is vo- 
raciously swallowed. I have, therefore, sup- 
pressed the letters.” 

“ Good !—but better still, had you kept 
these people away from Fontainebleau alto- 
ary Send them back to Verdun without loss of 

e. 

“Tunderstand your Majesty’s [departure to 











be fixed for to-morrow? The young lady is ee. 
riously indisposed ; and, as a week remains un. 
expired of the General’s permis de séjour”—_ 

“« At least, do not let it be renewed,” cried 
Napoleon, and let me hear of no more English 
prisoners at Fontainebleau. “ If they fall sick, 
let them find some orviétan, less obnoxious ty 
me than a course of Chasselas grapes. En at. 
tendant, what has this General to do with Cap. 
rara’s mushrooms ?” 

‘‘The young man named Guillot having been 
arrested this morning before day-break, and his 
papers secured i 

“ Papers ?>—The papers of a wood-cutter ?” 

“* We find reason to believe him a man of birth 
and education,” continued the Minister of Police ; 
— bearer of a false passport ; nay! pour trancher 
le mot,—the son of the emigrant Duc de la 
Roche Allier,—and here on a rendezvous with 
his friend General R » for the purpose of 
effecting negociations——”’ 

« With the English Government ?” cried Na. 
poleon. 

‘«« No, Sire ;—with the people at Hartwell !” 

“An emissary of the Bourbons—a secret 
emissary—a spy ;—yet bearing the name of a 
family which dates its chivalry from the first 
crusade !” 

“The young Count has learned his lesson, 
Sire, in England ; where, under your favour, 
spies are treated with the reverence due to the 
hazards of their arduous vocation. André, whom 
the Americans hanged, has a monument in the 
Royal Abbey of Westminster.” 

«< My poor Fouché! which of your hangers-on 
has regaled your wounded vanity by that piece 
of information ?” inquired the Emperor, laughing 
heartily at the fact so naively boasted by his 
chef de mouchards. “ But no matter! What 
have you done with this individual ?’ 

‘‘ Sent him forward to Bicetre.” 

‘«‘ Have you reasonto suppese he has connexions 
in the Faubourg St. Germain ?” 

«< The most important !—nay, suspicions point 
at the very household of the Empress, Those 
two old jackanapes, the chamberlains, Count 
» and , cannot get rid of their 
Bourhpn hankerings.” 

“And General R ?” demanded Napoleon, 
amused to perceive the pertinacity of Fouché’s 
antipathy to everything and everybody connected 
with Josephine. 

“Has rejected the proposals with which he 
was insulted. A paper in his handwriting, Sire, 
was found in the cottage of the soi-disant Guillot, 
—a letter desiring him to set foot in his house 
no more. English officers possess a nice sense 
of honour; and this R appears to be un 
homme de bien !” 

“Comme un autre, I suppose! But if young 
Allier’s mission was thus infructuous, what has 
kept him at Fontainebleau ?” 

The young man’s arriére-pensées are not easily 
to be developed,” said the Duc d’ Otrante. “ It 
is probable he had an ulterior object in wishing 
to ubtain access to the Palace, which he hoped 
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to secure by offering his services to the Cardi- 
nal’s people,—having previously been frustrated 
by the intervention of mine. I need scarcely, 
however, point out to your Majesty, that an 
emissary Of the Bourbons may be inferred to 
cherish no great predilection for his Eminence, 
as being the avowed friend to a measure likely 
to give an heir to the empire, and secure the 
downfal of their dynasty.” 

« Away with you!’ cried the Emperor ; 
«Asses as they are, the Bourbons and their 
azents are scarcely Jikely to fancy, that by pois- 
oning a single Cardinal, they could circumvent 
all amicable intercourse between the Tuileries 
and the Vatican. Your 
their mark. We have to thank Caprara’s glut- 
tony, as the accidental means of 


people have outshot 


unravelling 
an execrable plot; but if the mushrooms were 
of a pernicious kind, trust me his Eminence has 
no one to thank for the mistake, but the pur- 
blind, half-witted rascals of his own scurvy 
suite.” 

« As your Majesty pleases,” replied the mini- 
ster, taking his portfolio under his arm, prepa- 
ratory to the ceremony of taking leave. “ In 
that case, all further interference in the busi- 
ness is superfluous.” 

The Emperor, meanwhile, had taken his re- 
solution. he day not being one of those set 
apart for the chase, he was comparatively master 
of his time ; and having signified to the Empress 
at her toilet, an intention to ride towards Me- 
lun, accompanied only by the Grand Marshal, 
Duroc, and the aide-de-camp on duty, he quitted 
the palace in the afternoon, without « | ‘tege or 
attendants, Having reached, at full speed, the 
Croix ¢ Augas, and thence diverged into one of 
the lateral alleys leading to the foot of the rocks 
crowned by the Calvaire, Napoleon suddenly 
drew up; acquainted the Duc de Frioul that he 
had a visit to make privately in the neighbour- 
hood; and, having demanded the leasi frequent- 
el route to the village of Valvin, dismounted, 
and gave his horse to the aide-de-camp. Duroc, 
suspecting some intrigue of gallantry, involun- 
tarily smiled as he offered his services as guide ; 
and, having fastened his horse to a tree, and re. 
commended, en passant, to the young Count 
Vlahault, (whose looks betrayed no small curio- 
sity concerning his Imperial Majesty’s proceed. 
ings,) not to grow too impatient during their ab- 
sence, he set off in the direction of the river, 
through one of those beautiful green allevs, en- 
tangled with juniper and broom, and overgrown 
by the greatest variety of wild flowers ever col. 
lected together in one of nature’s uncultivated 
parterres,—which constitute a peculiar charm of 
the forests of Fontainebleau. Duroc, although 
admitted to the most familiar intim.cy with the 
Emperor, was, of course, too good a courtier to 
hazard an inquiry touching the object of their 
route; while Napoleon, by his comments on the 
scenes they were traversing, and a learned dis- 
cussion, into which he diverged, touching the 
lew system of silvan-culture introduced by Vio- 
laines, for the regeneration of the Royal forests, 
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was evidently anxious to evade all allusion to 
the subject. 

‘‘Yonder, Sire, is Valvin,” said the Grand 
Marshal, as a few scattered cottages at length 
appeared at the end of an avenue of young plane- 
trees, beyond which glittered the blue waters of 
the Seine. 

* Return, then, and await me in the Forest,” 
replied Napoleon hastily. ‘ And, should any 
one belonging to the Court come across you, be 
especially careful to give no indication of my 
destination,” 

And immediately, with a second smile, which 
he tried to render as little significant as possible, 
Duroc, (who, on more than one previous occa. 
sion, had been the confidant of an Imperial, or 
Consular amourette,) returned towards the 
place of rendezvous, leaving Napoleon to pur- 
sue his unmolested way, “ sous lorme.” The 
Grand Marshal's interest in the mystery might 
have been, perhaps, more strongly excited, had 
he seen the Emperor with his hat pulled over 
his face, to avoid recognition, trudge onward, till 
he reached the wicket gate of a large garden, 
surrounding the mansion known by the name of 
the Pavillon de Valvin, and notoriously inhabited 
by an English detenu. 

‘“‘ Is the General visible ?” inquired he abruptly 
of the servants, who answered his hasty sum. 
mons at the door bell ;—and, without waiting 
for a reply to his query, he entered the hall, 

“Whom shall I announce?” demanded the 
amazed domestic, 

“No matter,—a stranger !”—replied Napo- 
leon, persuaded that his person was unknown to 
his conductor. And following him closely, they 
entered together a small saloon overlooking the 
garden; and, as Napoleon concluded, the pre- 
sence of General R . 

3ut he was mistaken. There was no Gene. 
ral—no man in the room—to warrant the loud 
step and haughty countenance of the intruder ; 
hut close beside the open window, and in an at- 
titude of despair, sat Lady Emily ; supporting 
on her shoulder the feeble head of the fairest 
creature on whom the hero of Marengo had ever 
looked. Her cheeks were colourless, indeed,— 
colourless as those of the dead ; and her air so 
languid, that even her light brown ringlets seem- 
ed to hang in utter lifelessness round her face, 
But it was as it were the face of an angel! 
and so potent was the influence of her unearthly 
delicacy and loveliness, that even as the law. 
giver of Israel put his shoes from off his feet, 
when he found that the place whereon he was 
standing was holy ground—so, overcome by the 
purity of her aspect, did Napoleon lay aside the 
sternness of his demeanour. The eyes of both 
mother and daughter were swollen with weeping ; 
and Lady Emily, though evidently recognising 
the person of her visiter, made no effort to rise 
which could disturb the gentle sufferer, whose 
head rested on her bosom. Her whole heart, 
her whole soul was with her afflicted child! How 
different a scene from the tumultuous disorder 
prevailing round the death-bed of the Cardinal! 









































































































“T have a thousand excuses, madam, to offer,” 
said the Emperor, in a subdued voice, advancing 
towards the window where they sat. “I had 
expected to find General R——.” 

«© My husband has only just quitted the room,” 
said Lady Emily, hesitating what title to assign 
to her unceremonious guest. 

“In that case, allow me to seek him elsewhere. 
The presence of a stranger may be painful to the 
young lady, your daughter, whom I grieve to 
find so much more seriously indisposed than I 
had been led to anticipate.” 

“No!” faltered Miss R , in a tremulous 
voice, overcoming at once her natural timidity 
and her horror of the name of Bonaparte, in the 
consciousness that the man before her was sole 
arbiter of the destinies of her family. “ My 
father will be here immediately. Do not leave 
us.” 

Unaccountably touched by the feeble accents 
of the gentle voice which thus addressed him, 
Napoleon instantly accepted the seat, pointed out 
by Lady Emily with as dignified a gesture as if 
he were a prisoner in the land, and she its sove- 
reign. 

“« My daughter is suffering from the results of 
severe agitation,’ said his high-bred hostess, in 
a hurried voice, as if eaver to conciliate her vi- 
siter, previousto the General's arrival. “A recent 
event,—the arrest of an intimate friend” 

But the words were suspended on her lips; 
for at that moment, undisturbed in countenance, 
unexcited in demeanour, the cold-blooded Gene- 
ral R entered the apartment. Bonaparte 
rose, and advanced to meet him; and the salu- 
tations exchanged between them, were simply 
those of gentlemen and equals. Even when the 
Emperor re-seated himself, uninvited, the Bri- 
tish General did the same ; thus tacitly express- 
ing his intention to see, in the anointed of the 
Pope, a Sovereign still unrecognised by the 
Government of his own country. 

“ The object of my visit here, Sir,” said Na- 
poleon, his hauteur returning, as he foresaw this 
determination on the part of his host, “ was to 
express my satisfaction that an officer—a bro- 
ther soldier—should have escaped the snares 
laid for his honour by the deposed family of 
Bourbon ; a circumstance which transpired this 
morning, in the seizure of certain papers belong- 
ing toa young traitor, who should bear a less 
noble name, or pursue a less ignoble line of con- 
duct !” 

“ You ‘allude, of course, to Count Julius de 
‘la Roche Allier,” replied the General, with a 
coolness amounting to irony. “ But I am at a 
loss to understand in what manner my connex- 
ions with him can have become interesting to 
the existing Government of France.” | 

1 allude,” interrupted Napoleon, “ to your 
refusal to become a party to a conspiracy plan- 
ned by the traitors at Hartwell, and confided to 
the intermediation of Count Jules de la Roche 
Allier ; who has been arrested on other charges, 
by the vigilance of my Minister of Police.” | 
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Count Jules de la Roche Allier an agent 


of the Bourbons—a spy in the land? Yonr 
Majesty has been cruelly and grossly deceived !” 
interrupted Emily, indifferent even to her fa. 
ther’s displeasure at such a crisis. 

“You are, indeed, in error, General Bona. 
parte,” said R , pertinaciously marking hie 
dissent from the mode of address adopted by his 
daughter <‘* Whatever may be my greund of 
enmity against the young man, I believe him to 
be innocent of the madness imputed to him, 
Suffer me, meanwhile, to thank you”—a bitter 
sneer passed over his countenance as he spoke— 
“ for believing a British soldier, at large on pa. 
role, to be incapable of plotting against the 
Government which has become the depository of 
his honour.” 

“And what, then, was he doing at Fontaine. 
bleau ?” cried Napoleon, rising angrily from his 
seat, without even hearing the taunt of his ill. 
judging host. “ Itis true this young man was 
arrested on mere suspicion. But a false pass. 
port, his papers, your own letter?” 

“A letter ? id 

‘* Desiring him to set foot in your house no 
more, and referring to his negotiations as 

*“ For the hand of my daughter. 
sir ¥ 

‘ A few words may suffice to explain this 
vexatious business,” interrupted Lady Emily, 
trembling at the thought of the indiscretions 
into which her husband might be betrayed by 
his twofold aversion to the Emperor of France, 
and the adherents of its fallen kings. “ The 
family of La Roche Allier having resided, dur- 
ing its period of emigration, in Edinburgh, was 
welcomed in the higher circles of that city with 
the deference due to the unfortunate. In the 
common course of hospitality, Count Jules was 
introduced to our house, formed an attachment 
to my daughter, and eventually made overtures 
for her hand ye 

«“ Overtures peremptorily declined by her fa- 
ther,” interrupted the General ; “ by her father, 
who could not justify it to himself to bestow the 
inheritance of one of the most ancient families 
in Scotland upon an alien, a foreigner, a man 
who neither spoke its language, nor 

* Professed its creed! I understand your 
scruples, sir,” said Bonaparte, whose looks, ever 
and anon reverted, during the explanation, to 
the pure pale face of the young English girl,— 
so mild, so full of resignation, so different from the 
meretricious beauties of his own dissolute Court. 

« Pardon me,—we are all alike of the Church 
of Rome,” said the less petulant Lady Emily. 
willing to insinuate a word in extenuation of 
her daughter's preference, 

‘* IT must conclude, then, madam, that General 
R had personal reasons for declining the 
alliance of the house of Roche Allier ?” 

“ It is enough that he saw fit to exercise the 
authority of a parent over his child,” said the 
General, harshly. ‘ Unwilling, however, to tax 
my daughter’s submission by leaving her exposed 
to this presuming young man’s assiduities, I pre- 
pared my family for a Continental tour ; and 
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i was then that, while, under sanction of our 
snternational treaty, we traversed France, the 
t and detention of every British subject 
who had been rash enough to confide in the 
faith of the Republic, consigned us pris- 
oners to Verdun! There, separated from her 
home, her country, her friends, my daughter's 
health, already impaired by pulmonary attacks, 
has gradually declined ; and though,” he con- 
tinued, struggling to assume a more cheerful 
tone, lest the admission of his forebodings should 
rove injurious to the invalid, “ though I am 
assured by Miss R ’s medical attendants that 
the system we are trying at Fontainebleau will, 
in a short time, complete her restoration ‘4 

“No, father, no!” faltered Emily, involun- 
tarily interrupting him. ‘“ You do not so de- 
ceive yourself,—you cannot so deceive me; I 
am dying ; yes, I knowit. I am dying! Roche 
Allier’s arrival here, (disguised, and at the risk 
of life and honour,) convinced me that my mo- 
ther’s letters had already conveyed to our friends 
in England the knowledge of my rapid decline ; 
and that poor Jules was periling all, in hopes 
that the presence of one so dear might avail to 
suspend the fatal blow. But he came ;—and my 
father interdicted our meeting—my father was 
still inexorable! And now, Jules is a prisoner— 
and J on the brink of the grave !” 

There was a momentary silence ; for the hol- 
lowness of Emily’s voice conveyed a fearful con. 
firmation of her assertions. 

“ But I have not been disobedient,—have I, 
father ?” she resumed, perceiving some indication 
of emotion in her father’s countenance. [| shall 
not bequeath you the memory of a rebellious 
child? From the day of receiving your com- 
mands, { have held no communication with him ; 
and now all risk is over of thwarting your wishes. 
I shall see his face no more. I am dying!” 

And again she bowed her head on the bosom 
of her afflicted mother ; who was no longer able 
torepress the tears with which she had been 
struggling. 

“If you could suggest anything in my power 
to alleviate your sufferings,” said the Emperor, 
deeply touched, but too much habituated to the 
control of his feelings to evince any symptom 
of emotion ; “ if, consistently with my duty to 
the nation He hesitated. He felt that 
it was not for him to propose the liberation of 
an emigrant Royalist. 

“ You could do much,” said Emily, striving 
to speak more firmly. ‘ You could release my 
father and mother from captivity. When I am 
gone, it would be a grievous thing for them to 
be fixed in France, in incessant contemplation 
ofthe grave of their only child. Promise me 
that you will release them,—that you will send 
them home to Scotland—to their friends # 

* And Count Jules de la Roche Allier?” ex- 
claimed Napoleon, sympathizing in her filial de- 
Vvotion, 

“ For him I have nothing to ask,” said poor 
Emily. « He is innocent, and therefore you dare 
hot injure him.” 
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“ Are you aware, madam, that his family is 
especially excluded from the Act of Grace con- 
ceded to the emigrants ?—that he has brought 
a proscribed head within reach of the retribu- 
tive justice of the French Government ?” added 
the Emperor, willing to probe to the utmost 
the heroism of the courageous young girl. 

“ Release my father and mother,” she faintly 
reiterated, clasping her hands as she spoke. “ I 
leave the rest to God.” 

“IT am at liberty, then, to do my worst,” said 
Napoleon ; ‘ since even his friends refuse to 
plead in his behalf.” 

* I would pledge my life and honour on the 
innocence of young Roche-Allier!” interrupted 
the General. ‘* Of fraud or treachery he is in- 
capable. His attachment to my daughter has 
alone brought him into his present predicament.’ 

‘‘ Give her to him, then, and end it!” said 
Napoleon abruptly ; having already seated him- 
self at a writing-table, to accomplish the petition 
of his interesting prisoner. ‘“ Return to Eng- 
land, Monsieur le General, with your family, 
and relieve me from the presence of this rash 
young man, by carrying him with you as your 
son. 

And while General R hesitated whether 
to accept or reject the benefits thus cavalierly 
conferred, the Emperor rose and presented two 
folded papers to the hands of Emily.” 

‘* Both of these are yours,” said he, with one 
of those radiant smiles which sometimes bright- 
ened his sallow visage. ‘ One of them regards 
your father, and one—your husband. So dutiful 
a daughter will make the best of wives.” 

‘‘ It is too late! Alas, alas! it is too late ! 
Yet a few hours, and my heavenly father will 
receive me to his mercy !” faltered Emily, now 
almost exhausted by the agitation of continual 
emotion. ‘* Accept, however, the thanks of one 
about to be released from all earthly bondage, 
that you have imparted peace and consolation 
to her dying hours !” 

And big tears rolled down the pale cheeks of 
the sufferer, as she extended her slender hand, 
as a parting token, towards the Emperor. Pro- 
foundly touched, he raised it to his lips; and 
ere General R recovered his self-possession 
sufficiently, to explain or remonstrate, Napoleon, 
after a respectful obeisance to Lady Emily, had 
quitted the room. 

* She will not die,” muttered the despotic 
Napoleon to himself, as he pushed his way back 
through the gathering twilight, towards the spot, 
in the Forest of Fontainebleau, where Duroc was 
in waiting. ‘“ She must not die! 1 will send 
Corvisart to her!” And with an impetuosity 
equal to that of Uncle Toby, when he swore that 
Le Fevre should live, the Emperor, as he strode 
along, crunched down, with his iron heel, the 
branches of the juniper and heather bushes that 
impeded his way. “ All girls are apt to fancy 
they are dying when they are crossed in love, 
Besides the cold-blooded old fool will think bet- 
ter of it. Sacrifice such a girl as that toa whim 
—a prejudice? Why, even I could scarcely 



























































hold out against that noble countenance, and 
that persuasive voice.” 

“ Send the Duc d’Otrante hither,” said his 
Majesty, when he entered his cabinet de tra- 
vail, at the close of a state dinner, a few hours 
after his return to the palace. ‘“ So,—you are 
here, sir! Come to offer your apologies, I trust, 
for the blundering officiousness of your people in 
causing the arrest of Jules de la Ruche-Allier, 
on such insufficient testimony ? Another time I 
advise you to select fellows possessing eyes, ears, 
and some small portion of understanding !” 

“ Your Majesty having, I, find, already de- 
spatched a courier to Bicetre with orders for the 
Count’s release, 1 may rather tender my apolo- 
gies to himself on his arrival at Fontainebleau, 
to accompany his father-in-law to England, in 
pursuance of the engagements, Sire, into which 
your Majesty has deigned to enter, this after- 
noon, with the family at the Pavillon de Valvin.” 

“ Comment donc, coquin ?” cried the Emperor, 
relaxing into a hearty laugh. “ Are you already 
so well-informed? The lubberly lacquey, then, 
over whom I stumbled in the antechamber of the 
Pavillon, was 

*« Precisely one of those fellows without eyes 
or ears, whom your Majesty has commissioned me 
to discharge.” 

« A la bonne heure, mon cher Duc!” Since 
the fellow was an eavesdropper, I am glad he 
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was a rascal of our own. Let him be as discreet 
as he has shown himself expert, and he pt 

claim promotion. Understand, however, that 
this Valvin transaction is not to transpire; | 
do not wish to have it said in the Faubourg St 
Germain that I have been courting conciliation 
with the English Cabinet, by an act of magna. 
nimity towards the daughter of one of its mem. 
bers. But what /éte is there to-morrow—what 
veille to-night ?” 

«© None, sire ; neither f¢te nor veilie,” 

‘* Do you mean to tell me that I do not hea, 
the bells of the Sainte Trinité? What should 
they be ringing at this hour of the evening >” 

« The passing bell, Sire, of the English Gene. 
ral’s daughter. The Curé of the Sainte Trini;; 
was her director; and Corvisart has just re. 
turned with him from Valvin, with intelligences 
of the young lady’s dissolution.” 

« Already!” ejaculated Napoleon, throwing 
himself into a chair. ‘“ Poor girl! Poor, un. 
happy mother !” 

“On the other hand, I have the satisfaction ta 
acquaint your Majesty that Dr. Paulet an. 
nounces the Cardinal Caprara to be out of dan. 
ger.” 

“ Au diable le Cardinal,” ejaculated Napoleon, 
with one of his fiercest looks. ‘* I would have 
given twenty Cardinals for power to save the 
life of the daughter of the English detenu !” 
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No. III.—SOUTHEY. 


Wr have elsewhere had occasion to note, as 
characteristic of the present century the disap- 
pearance of many barriers drawn around the 
precincts of literature, which formerly separated 
the elegant and thoughtful from the busier pro- 
fessions of life. Yet, this is but one amongst 
the many ancient distinctions now obliterated. 
It might, indeed, be asked, what calling or occu- 
pation—save, perhaps, those of the wandering 
knife-grinder, the tailor, and the chimney-sweep— 
preserves in this day any feature of its peculiar 
character or significance? ‘The age is into- 
lerant alike of the badge of separation, and of 
the symbols of pre-eminence, whether in persons 
or in classes, Everything is now done by num. 
bers,—integral parts have lost all value. We 
exult inthe millennium of mediocrity: the aspect 
of character, the modes of existence, the motives 
of action, in these times, are as plain and uniform 
in colour as the surface of a duck-pond. A hu- 
morist might fancy that to form a generation 
like the present, certain ingredients had been 
kneaded into a general mass, from which por- 
tions, differing only in material bulk, had been 
severed, as the allotment for each individual. 
But, howsoever the prevalent sameness may 
have been produced, it affords admirable scope 
for the practice of association, the ruling princi- 
ple of the day, which, indeed, requires some such 
condition for its perfect development. In the 








application of bodily force, when many are striv- 
ing together in concert, the efficiency of their 
joint exertions is impaired, rather than enhanced, 
by a disproportionate excess of strength in any 
individual of the number. Combination in one 
sense implies equality ; it also in some measure 
supposes weakness in the separate, although the 
composite effect is power. ‘To enjoy its advan. 
tages, he whom nature or circumstance has made 
more powerful than his fellows must sacrifice 
part of his peculiar superiority, in exchange for 
his portion of the common benefit. This is a 
main condition of all attempts to produce much 
by an aggregate of the little; an enterprise of 
which we daily witness the most edifying exam- 
ples. The principle symbolized in the witty 
Dean’s apologue is now in full operation ; and he 
who has eyes may behold many a stout Gulliver 
fettered by an accumulation of pigmy efforts, 
each separately so minute, that it would have 
been a puzzle to declare at what precise stage of 
the process the power, which at length became 
irresistible, ceased to be merely ridiculous. 
Now, it is not surprising that herein the many 
should exult, and proclaim the advent of a hal- 
cyon age. Never, assuredly, were the multitude 
more absolute: they are now become the guides 
instead of the guided ;—so that, instead of walk- 
ing each his own way, all men have turned into 
the broad and beaten path ; which is undoubtedly 
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the most convenient for the flat-footed wayfarers, 
sho form the vast majority in this life-piigrim- 
age of ours. Yet, although commodious, the way 
is bare and dusty ; and while it leads straight 
towards the object that most are pur- 
, it must be confessed that it affords few 
side or inviting prospects. But they who fre- 
quent it have other desires than to linger culling 
gowers, or dreaming in dark valleys, or watching 
the cataracts which burst, like lightning and 
doud mingled, from the brow of the live rock :— 
yhat is it to them if such are nowhere to be 
jen along their path? Of old, there were many 
ways leading the traveller amidst scenes like 
these: they are now wellnigh lost or forgotten. 
They were steep and devious, and therefore ill 
suited for the uses of the feeble or the busy ; 
and they are, in consequence, become mere by- 
ways, so lonely and overgrown, that few but the 
resolute or eccentric will care even to inquire 
hither they lead. 

Such, nevertheless, are the paths which the 
chosen of genius and wisdom must of necessity 
prefer. ‘These cannot travel with the crowd: 
they have no common language, their aims are 
diferent, their modes of action utterly dissi-. 
milar. However catholic their efforts, how 
expansive soever may be their sympathies, still 
their being, in its individual relations, is re- 
tiring, exclusive, arbitrary. They can lead, 
but will not follow; in the exertions of others 
they do not readily share ; you might as well ex- 
pect Pegasus to plough with a yoke of oxen. 
Their motions are rapid and commanding, and 
impatient of a lingering advance: their «ffects 
are beyond the imitation of any combined multi- 
tude of small strivings. You may multiply mi- 
nor forces till you have power sufficient to build 
a pyramid, or to drag it from its base ; but were 
all multiplied a thousandfold, they would not 
avail to launch in air the mass which a single ef- 
fort of Enceladus has hurled upwards. It is a 
main fallacy of our day to estimate the produc- 
tions of Mind, as the surveyor measures a field, 
by mere superficial extent, taking little account 
of the matter beneath. Herein lies the blunder 
perpetually committed by certain noisy and half- 
educated talkers, who are evermore vaunting the 
intellectual pre-eminence of the present over for- 
mer times, These are able to perceive how far 
ve surpass Our predecessors in the quantity of 
productions reaching a certain and highly re- 
sectable standard ; but they have yet to learn, 
that, in a few brief oracles, such as formerly re. 
vealed the mysteries of beauty and truth, there 
lives not only a higher intrinsic worth, but also 
‘more excellent and practical efficacy, than shall 
’e found in an Alexandrian library of merito- 
nous common places, and profitable abstracts of 
rorldly wisdom. 

It moves us sometimes to mirth, sometimes to 
‘ger, to witness the Temple of Letters, as it is 
tow, stormed by all classes,—most of which have 
20 other preparation or especial calling than a 
‘rtain pruritus digitorum, that tempts them to 
ay hands on the altar. How can anything fair 
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or enduring result from such audacious precipi- 
tation? There is no “ easy descent” te the 
Egerian cave, where Truth, the life of all excel. 
lence, sits retired from common pursuit: to Ge. 
nius itself there are difficulties in the way, which 
our modern Numas would remove by the mere 
act of volition. We cannot too often repeat that 
the true service of Knowledge, the teacher, and 
Imagination, the creative spirit, demands an es- 
pecial dedication ; and although all who reve- 
rently approach their shrines, though but to offer 
a passing homage, shall perceive some glimpses 
of their majesty, yet are their oracles fitly re~ 
served for those who serve within the temple, 
prepared by watching, sacrifice, and initiation, 
Therefore it is, that we marvel at the idle fashion 
of this day, which, treating Literature like a 
mechanical craft—nay, as something less recon. 
dite, (for even in this, some. apprenticeship had 
been necessary, )—has delivered over the service 
of its presiding genius to the charge of rude, 
secular, and presumptuous hands, And there. 
fore, also, it is matter of consolation to us to look 
back, from amidst the chaos of modern authorship, 
to the few survivors of a better day, who may be 
deemed worthy representatives of that once pe- 
culiar priesthood, the professed Men of Letters. 

Amidst these, Southey incontestably occupies 
the most eminent position. His history, the pur- 
suits of his long and diligent career, his habits, 
and character, all belong to the records of the 
class thus denominated. His excellencies and 
his faults equally partake of its distinguishing 
features. Although in his writings we have met 
with much to lament or reprove, there is some. 
thing so attractive in his thorough devotedness 
to his profession, such evident gusto in his la- 
bours,—so ripe and varied is his reading, so unaf- 
fected his attachment to the worthies of neglected 
times, so cordial his delight in old fancies and 
@Olv wWooks, that we are anxious to ascribe much 
of what offends us to the warmth of an over-zea- 
lous temper, to the propensity of a recluse to 
exaggerate and identify self with his opinions, 
and to a native and almost feminine proneness 
to conceive sudden and violent prejudices, rather 
than to any settled purpose of rancour, unchari- 
tableness, or misrepresentation, with which he has 
been not altogether unreasonably taxed. 

These deductions, moreover, apply to our au- 
thor, more especially in his characters of biogra- 
pher, essayist, or historian, which do not fall 
within the seope of the present review. And 
we are glad that we are thus led from an aspect 
in which many questionable features appear, to 
one rarely disfigured Ly the expression of angry 
and polemical feelings. Of Southey, considered 
as a general writer, truth would exact a descrip. 
tion, that may, without unfairness, be withheld 
in speaking of Southey the poet. To us this is 
matter of rejoicing. It is an odious task to de. 
pict the stains and blemishes of genius, and to 
exhibit, with what strict justice soever, the 
offences which evince how much lamentable weak. 
ness or perversion may co-exist with qualities 
commanding our affection and applause, 
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The historian or critic of poetry will find an- 

other motive for dwelling with curiosity upon 
Southey’s productions, besides those supplied by 
their volume and eminence. An especial atten- 
tion is due to the Poet Laureate of all Britain— 
the possessor of the only public distinction which 
national or royal munificence can afford to the 
followers of the Muses. In itself, the distinction 
is, indeed, of little moment, if estimated by the 
amount of the emolument bestowed, or of dig- 
nity inherited from predecessors such as Skelton, 
Cibber, and Pye. Yet where greatness measures 
out its favours to desert with so sparing a hand, 
the dole, however pitiful, becomes a notice- 
able object. We grow curious to learn the 
merits of one who has reaped all that public 
gratitude could produce, although that all was 
but a little. 

A word, in passing, as to the meaning of this 
appointment. In no quarter, surely, can it now 
be regarded as any national acquittance of the 
debt owing to a great national poet, or as the 
purchase-money of genius. For such a purpose, 
not only is the reward too insignificant, (sup- 
posing the worth of poetry estimable in money, ) 
but its character is also inconsistent with the 
implied intention. The parsley garland which 
adorned the Olympic victors; the laurel with 
which, in a latter age, the poet was crowned in 
the Roman capitol, were recompenses beyond 
price, as symbols to which the consent of a pre- 
sent and applauding nation gave a significant 
and inestimable value. For a prize sanctioned 
thus, and thus ennobled, the petty title, the 
yearly stipend, the annual sack, afford no sub- 
stitute. Nor can the appointment be regarded 
as an eleemosynary dole bestowed on the gifted, 
whom contemporary neglect has rendered indi- 
gent of support ; for, as an emanation of Royal 
bounty thus directed, it is too miserably scanty. 
And in no instance can we allow that any such 
gift, how liberal soever, can pretend to constitute 
the payment of genius, or can rightly become an 
object of its ambition. It can but have two 
objects worthy of its care :—the self-conscious- 
ness of high desert, and the unbought admiration 
of an entire people. To our apprehension, there- 
fore, no courtly distinction can either afford an 
adequate testimony, or appoint a fit reward to 
the highest attributes of the poet. Yet we can 
perceive in the gift a certain fitness, if it be 
applied, not as a seal to the title of genius, or as 
a repayment for its productions, but as an evi- 
dence of the respect due to assiduous poetical 
labours, as a tribute to the merit of the pursuit 
itself, exclusive of any application to higher 
claims, the value whereof must be tried by a 
more august tribunal, and rewarded with a more 
eminent recompense. Thus considered, there 
appears to be some propriety and grace in the 
distinction attaching to the title of Poet Lau- 
reate, as well as a principle, which it will be 
neither difficult nor invidious to apply, in select- 
ing the individual most deserving of the honour. 

Now, thus interpreting the distinction, we 
must assert, that on few poets of our time could 
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it have more properly descended than on Southey 
He has been no careless or desultory follower 
of poetry; but has courted it with an applica. 
tion, a religious care, and, we may add, an de. 
vation of design, abundantly attested by the 
character and extent of his labours. It is ey;. 
dent that he deems worthily of his noble art, anq 
has striven to improve to the uttermost the gift 
allotted to him, and to erect no perishable mony. 
ment to his name. For these things, in the 
first place, let us award him all honourable ace. 
knowledgment. We shall next proceed to re. 
view his claim to that more precious recompense 
to attain which the poet must not only purpose 
worthily, but inherit, from on high 

y; ’ £n, power to se. 
cond the purpose—a recompense, of which the 
herald is present renown, and the consummation 
immortal honour. 

To describe within the compass of a few pages, 
an author, whose numerous works present an 
almost perplexing abundance of materials for 
observation, is no easy task. Jn a sketch like 
the present, we can only dwell upon his most 
striking features. <A variety of traits which it 
would be interesting as well as profitable to no. 
tice, must of necessity be passed over without 
comment. In reviewing the impressions pro. 
duced by his several poems, numerous and varied 
as they are, those which bear the most decided 
character, and the stamp of peculiar attributes, 
distinguish themselves amidst the recollections 
that crowd upon the mind. These alone do we 
profess to describe. 

We can imagine, that, had he been born in 
other times, the Poet might have become a cru- 
sader, an alchemist, or a Doctor Seraphicus, ac- 
cording as he was subjected to the influences of 
different eras. In the character of his mind, 
the qualities of the enthusiast and the philoso- 
pher are blended in singular combination. It is 
at once prone to calm speculation and undoubt- 
ing zeal. With a tendency to question, is bound 
up the necessity for reverence. His imagination 
is ambitious, yet destitute of tenacity or ardour. 
Its favourite sphere is the past ; the present, 
beheld as ina dream, faintly, has little power to 
occupy its attention. It is capacious, solemn, 
and far-reaching. Evenin distant times, it would 
seem to shun the approach of positive reality, 
and rather loves to fashion for itself from the 
fragments of ancient palaces, and the ruins of 
long-deserted altars, an edifice strange and yet 
august, where it establishes an idol-worship of 
its own. Its flight is lofty, and its movements 
slow and majestic ; but it is prone to lose itself 
amongst visions, which, however gorgeous, are 
lifeless and cold, as the vapours on which they 
are pillowed. Even in the regions of antique 
tradition, his fancy appears impatient of confine- 
ment within its shifting boundaries ; and seeks 
its remotest verge, to wander there more freely 
amidst the shapes which he evokes from the 
tombs of a forsaken mythology. It seems 4 
though he would fain seek some yet undiscovered 
space, and betake himself utterly to the laby- 





rinths of the unreal: his step is never more COM 
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gdent than when it crosses the threshold of the 
mmense, and beholds the shapeless and gigantic 
forms that there meet his advance. From such 
distant excursions, the return to periods, ob- 
sured, by reason of age, to common eyes, is to 
him as the ascent to broad daylight is to eyes 
with the dimness of the vault. On 
jeaving the domain of visions, his latest To-day 
on the camps and cloisters of the middle 
; and herein may be said to commence his 
ractical existence. With the tone of this 
iod his mind seems to be imbued, like glass 
yith the stain that colours it. Thus the pro- 
ductions of his soberer mood may not unaptly 
be compared to those imposing cathedrals which 
seem an enduring symbol of the times wherein 
they arose, in which the spectator may conceive 
himself placed at the moment of some great 
festival This comparison is suggested almost 
irresistibly by the display of picturesque, yet 
formal pomp,—of quaint decoration, learned and 
traditional allusions,—of a tone half monkish, 
half poetic, covering true belief with the trap- 
pings of gretesque fable,—of imagery profuse, yet 
sculptural in its character,—and of beauty, calm 
and colourless as the image on a tomb, or the 
statue Of a shrined saint. We seem to be 
brought at once into the presence of devout 
ceremonial, following in the train of a command- 
ing hierarchy ; amidst which the eye discovers 
from afar tombs wreathed with garlands ever- 
lasting, warlike forms making the pavement 
echo to the clang of their mailed tread, shave- 
lings telling their beads apart, pilgrims deposit- 
ing votive gifts, and virgins, meek and })assion- 
less, kneeling before the shrine of the Virgin. 
And greatly is the impression confirmed by the 
slow majesty of the poet’s numbers: in their 
sonorous and long-drawn cadences we seem to 
hear the organ’s note, filling the arched aisles 
around with a volume of stately music. ‘The 
eflect is exceedingly solemn and imposing ; yet 
acertain chill and dimness brood over the pa- 
geant ; the eye is strained and the ear wearied 
with the effort of gazing and listening afar off ; 
and the spectator wishes himself back to the 
more warm and familiar scenes of life. He has 
been shown a magnificent spectacle, which it 
were impossible to contemplate unmoved ; but 
an involuntary languor of spirit reminds him 
that its splendour is but a show, and that its 
forms are lifeless as those which move across 
the glass of the magician. 

When thus fatigued, it is delightful, although 
somewhat rare, to be led by our former guide 
to home scenes, and shown the personages of 
humble life, with which he can at times converse 
iha@ manner exceedingly serene and unaffected. 
Yet even here, his contemplative air does not 
forsake him; although, in his choice of narrow 
subjects, and in his simple utterance, you can 
discover no traces of his wonted ambition. He 
paints such subjects in fresco; the colouring is 
pure, yet not vivid ; the aspect of his pictures 
“oths without exciting, and begets a vein of 
gentle or pensive reflection, upon which the 
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mind can repose without disturbance. Or, if our 
poet be in a more cheerful mood, he will guide 
the reader, as if to the fireside of some 
antique hall, and there will narrate his legend 
or tale of wonder, in the genuine accents of the 
old ballad. At such moments, his strong verna- 
cular English, the alternate wonder and mirth 
which he well knews how to excite, the cordial 
manner of his strain, always manly in its ut- 
terance, and, at times touching, impart to his 
metrical ballads, a charm which may be best ex- 
tolled, by describing it as akin to the living 
spirit of old popular song. 

Such varied powers, sedulously as they have 
been exercised, might seem to entitle Southey to 
the most commanding place amongst the later 
English poets. It will be seen that we do, in- 
deed, assign to him a very eminent situation ; 
but some of the properties which we have at- 
tempted to indicate above, are seriously detri- 
mental to the excellence of his productions, In 
the pursuit of free scope for his imagination, he 
abandons all known regions, and neglects even 
that coherence and probability, which we feel to 
be indispensable to the most arbitrary creations 
of mere fancy. We are lost amidst genii, and 
demi-gods, and magicians, alternately omnipo- 
tent and powerless, with whom his personages, 
as unreal as they, are involved in communion or 
hostile conflict. Of gorgeous description, and 
ever-changing scenes and accidents, we find an 
abundance ; but these are not enough to consti- 
tute a great poem. There must be an harmo- 
nious whole, a presiding spirit, which shall ar- 
range the confused materials in appropriate con- 
nexion. This is not the case in Southey’s most 
ambitious efforts. We follow him, breathless and 
amazed, from one scene of miracle or grandeur 
to another, discovering much to strike and to 
delight, but destitute of all clew to the immense 
labyrinth, and wholly unable to sympathize or 
identify ourselves, with the utterly incomprehen- 
sible destinies of his personages. The poet, who, 
in search of the sublime, or of a wider sphere 
of creation, allows his imagination to wander 
beyond all traces of life, must pay for the en- 
larged scope thus acquired, by the impossibility 
vf carrying his readers with him. It is not the 
strongest imagination which most requires this 
extreme license: the demand is, at times, evi- 
dence of a certain indolence or lack of power, 
which, shrinking from the command of less flexi- 
ble materials, seeks exercise amidst images 80 
vague as to offer no resistance to the will. The 
buoyancy of a vivid imagination will often carry 
the Poet into the clouds, which he peoples with 
the creations of an inexhaustible fancy ; and thi- 
ther it is delightful to follow him: but even 
there, if his power be consummate, he discovers 
command over the shadowy elements, he im- 
presses them with his purpose, and clothes them 
with a positive existence; so that, amidst the 
compass of the unreal, we are conscious of the 
presence of Beauty and Life, and return to earth 
enraptured and refreshed. But with conceptions 
utterly arbitrary and incoherent, sympathy is 
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matter of aceident alone; and it is as rare that two 
individuals of equally quick imagination should 
pursue the same shadow, as that two sleepers 
should dream alike. The mind is averse to wander 
in a perpetual maze at the mere will of another, 
even when the progress brings it into contact with 
unexpected beauties ; and the toil of pursuing an 
object as uncertain as an igni# fatuus soon be- 
comes wearisome. Thus, although “Kehama” and 
“ Thalaba” are full of individual passages second 
to few in splendour and elegance, and frequently 
present conceptions of a sublimity, the effect of 
which is only impaired by their remoteness, the 
general effect of these poems is fatiguing, and 
less grateful than that of many compositions, 
their inferiors in every circumstance of power. 

Yet it is in these poems, after all, that we 
must seek for the development of Southey’s 
highest qualities. When his flight descends to a 
more even course, and he is compelled to limit his 
freedom of creation by the laws of strict reality, 
his invention becomes less copious, and his pen 
moves more heavily. In plaee of gigantic fic- 
tions, and a wild phantasmagoria of shifting 
splendours, we are presented with a regular and 
lofty argument, wrought out with dignified 
state, earnestly conducted, and supported by 
noble thoughts, acts and personages of heroic di- 
mensions, and descriptions impressive and ap- 
propriate. But the fable lingers: amidst the 
incidents there are few which command an ex- 
treme attention, and a certain diffuseness 
pervades the composition ; wherein, if practised 
skill in writing, mellow numbers, and sustained 
eloquence always preserve the identity of the 
author, we sometimes fancy that we lose sight of 
the poet. “Roderick” and “Joan of Arc” are fine 
poems. Although their general character seems 
to want relief, they are instinct with a dignified 
yet gentle enthusiasm, and a tone of pure gener- 
ous feeling, which place them very high in our 
estimation. But in searching for the characters 
of Southey’s chief eminence as a poet, we turn 
to “ Kehama,” or “ Thalaba the Destroyer.” 

It would be idle to attempt an analysis of these 
works, or to hope that such specimens as we can 
afford will do more than exhibit certain charac- 
teristics of Southey’s manner. Throughout his 
poems, the vastness of the fable in some, in 
others the prolixity in narrative and description, 
renders it impossible to present a view of more 
than their accessary features, by extracts. To 
afford any means of weighing their merits, as 
substantive wholes, would require a careful ex- 
amination of each, extended over ten times the 
space we can dedicate to the subject. The 
passages we produce must be considered as mere 
fragments :—those of a descriptive character we 
have chiefly selected, inasmuch as these suffer 
less than others by separation from the context. 
If they invite to a closer examination of the 
works from whence they are taken, their proper 
object will have been fulfilled. It would be un- 


just to adduce them as materials sufficing to the 
formation of any positive judgment of the au- 
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Our remarks have hitherto been addressed te 

the general tendency and character of Seuthay’ 
imagination. hy 
has attempted the highest modes of Poetry, be. 
comes the paramount object of inquiry, The very 
daring of his enterprise entitles him to be re. 
garded in a point of view, from whence the pro. 
perties which are sufficient to exalt more humble 
aspirants become of merely secondary importance 
But they must not be altogether passed over -__ 
a few observations may precede the selections 
we are about to subjoin. In delineation of hig 
personages, Southey chiefly works in outline. 
They are vehicles for the utterance of excellent 
thoughts, the performers of great sacrifices op 
eminent deeds, and preserve throughout a pro. 
priety which cannot be questioned. But they 
bear no mark of resolute individuality. Removed 
from the scene and disconnected from the actions 
described, we know them no longer. Southey’s 
genius is not dramatic. His representation of 
human feelings is in general rather the idex! 
suggested in a rich and reflective mind by con. 
jecture employed upon a given contingency, than 
the vivid result of the intuition of absolute 
knowledge, or the searching trial of experience, 
His favourite conceptions are evidently those of 
heroism, firm faith, and high resolve in man,—of 
pure affection, gentleness, and filial devotion in 
woman ; and pale as are the forms wherein these 
fair and worthy imaginations are clothed, their 
presence renders it impossible to lay down any 
of his poems without a feeling of reverence and 
love. Of natural beauty he is a close observer 
and ardent admirer, and a painter second to 
few. In his sketches of imaginary scenes, how- 
ever luxuriant, we discover a living reality, of 
which the features of their inhabitants are des. 
titute. He is alike powerful and graphic in 
describing the arid glare of the desert, the vo. 
luptuous groves of India, or the green English 
fields and ledges fragrant with May-bloom. In 
the magic gardens of his ideal world, he assembles 
the elements of beauty with a profuseness almost 
overpowering—we are well nigh stifled with 
fragrance ; and we know of no author whe has 
more fondly or beautifully dwelt upon the mani- 
fold splendours of night, the beloved of contem- 
plative minds. His conceptions of magic gran- 
deur, of supernatural temples, palaces, and fires, 
are strong, vast, and at times appalling. Te 
portray some of his tremendous scenes in the 
Indian Padalon, or the caverns of Domdaniel, 
would require a mind, like Martin’s, of kindred 
sublimity and daring. Nor are his putely fan- 
ciful creations less remarkable. They are full of 
grace, and sweetness, and instinct with a kind of 
chaste delicacy which we have never met with 
in an equal degree in any other author, amidst 
the play of so luxuriant an imagination. 

It is fortunate that it is no longer neeessary, 
in order to decide upon the merits of a poem, to 
ascertain, in the first place, to which, amongst 
certain classified modes of composition, it be- 
longs. For it would be very puzzling to know 
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0 mingled : : 7 S%, . Southey abounds in night scenes ; all different, 
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may be chosen as an exquisite specimen of his | Upon the crags, deepening with blacker night 
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e Ruftied the darkening surface, then, with gleam The stillness of the solemn hour; he feels 
Of sudden light, around the lotus-stem The silence of the earth ; the endless sound 
f It rippled ; and the sacred flowers that crown Of flowing water sooths him; and the stars, 
| The lakelet with their roseate beauty, ride, Which in that brightest moonlight wellnigh quenched, 
f In gentlest waving rocked, from side to side ; Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth 
n And as the wind upheaves Of yonder sapphire infinite, are seen, 
a Their broad, and buoyant weight, the glossy leaves Draw on with elevating influence, 
, Flap on the twinkling waters, up and down. Towards eternity, the attempered mind. 
: We have said with what strength of imagery | Musing on worlds beyond the grave, he stands, 
1 the Poet ean bring before us, after we have wan- | And to the Virgin Mother, silently 
‘ 1» 9° Breathes forth her hymn of praise, 
dered through his bowers of Paradise, the breath- 
) less solemnity of the Desert. Yet even in the jut the poet who can thus feel, and depict the 
7 burning waste, his eye can discover gn spots, sweet influences of night, and solitude, and repose, 
f where a certain simple happiness attends the few appears another being, when once his imagination 
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: rhe weary traveller came. and consume the upper world, This vision of 
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» She held her ready robe, though not so terrible in its stern awfulness as 
; ie And looked towards a boy, that which appalled the great Florentine, with 
. & '__ Who, from the tree above, its six desolate words, is nevertheless very im- 
With one hand clinging to its trunk, pressive. We seem to breathe a stifling atmos. 
s Cast with the other down the clustered dates. . 
, phere, and the sulphurous light wavers fearfully 
: But not always such is the fate of thewanderer, before our eyes :— 
‘ whom the de Thirst pursues, as with a fiery 
‘ 4 a ‘ ‘ yr wl { ihe : si a le & that Far other light than that of day there shone 
, ; een mica the waste. — terrib 7 Upon the travellers, entering Padalon, 
| ‘§ opewer, which thus hath tamed the wildest and They, too, in darkness entering on their way, 
1 '§ most beautiful of all cruel things, and made its But far before the car 
presence, else shunned and feared, a vision of A glow, as of a — furnace light, 
; hope to the sinking wayfarer! Filled all before them. "Twas a light that made 
ae nee 4 ' Darkness itself appear 
. A loud, quick panting ! Thalaba looks up 3 A thing of comfort ; and the sight, dismayed, 
: . Ife starts! and his instinctive hand Shrank inward from the molten atmosphere. 
§ Grasps the knife hilt ;—for close beside Their way was through the adamantine rock 
t t _A tiger passes him. Which girt the world of wo: on either side 
i An indolent and languid eye Its massive walls arose, and overhead 
, 4 lhe passing tiger turned. Arched the long passage; onward as they ride, 
> ‘ His head was hanging down ; With stronger glare the light around them spread, 
, e His dry tongue Jolling low ; And, lo! the regions dread— 
And the short panting of his fevered breath, The world of wo before them opening wide. 
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brightness! The buildings glare like steel mol- 
ten white—and what a furnace glow shimmers 
through the lurid vapour aroundthem! Weare 
in the domain of the fire that dieth not :— 


Oh! what a gorgeous sight it was to see 
The diamond city blazing on its height, 
With more than mid-sun splendour, by the light 
Of its own fiery river ! 
Its towers, and domes, and pinnacles, and spires, 
Turrets, and battlements, that flash and quiver 
Through the red, restless atmosphere for ever ! 
And hovering over head, 
The smoke and vapour of all Padalon, 
Fit firmament for such a world, were spread, 
With surge and swell, and everlasting motion, 
Heaving and opening Jike tumultuous Ocean. 

We will now remark how powerfully our poet 
can conceive the sublime of desolation ; the wea- 
riness and heart-sinking of a being doomed to 
exist for ages, silent, and uncompanioned by 
aught human; the victim of a lonely fate. He is 
spell-bound, (for this is the world of enchant- 
ment,) in the midst of a fair garden, invisible to 
common men, and unapproachable save by the 
feet of the Deliverer, to whom he thus breathes 
out the sigh of his long agony :— 

I looked around my prison place ; 
The bodies of the dead were there,— 
Where’er I looked, they lay. 
They mouldered, mouldered here...... 
Their very bones have crumbled into dust, 
So many years have past! 
So many weary ages have gone by! 
And I still linger here ! 
Still groaning with the burden of my sins, 
Have never dared to breathe 
The prayer to be released ! 
Oh! whocan tell the unspeakable misery 
Of solitude like this! 
No sound hath ever reaehed my ear, 
Save of the passing wind...... 
The fountain’s everlasting flow ; 
The forest in the gale, 
The pattering of the shower— 
Sounds dead and mournful all. 
No bird hath ever closed her wing 
Upon these solitary bowers. 
No insect sweetly buzzed amidst these groves, 
From all things that have life, 
Save only me, concealed. 
This tree alone, that o'er my head 
Hangs down its hospitable boughs, 
And bends its whispering leaves, 
As though to welcome me, 
Seems to partake of life: 
I love it as my friend, my only friend! 
I know not for what ages I have dragged 
This miserable life,— 
How often I have seen 
These ancient trees renewed,— 
What countless generations of mankind 
Have risen and fallen asleep, 
And T remain the same! 
My garment hath not waxed old, 
Nor the sole of my shoe hath worn. 


With all powers that rule over the elements, 
all mysterious and invisible beings, whether evil 
minded or beneficent, the imagination of Southey 
loves especially to converse. A vast progeny of 
wizards, genii, Glendowers, hags, and giants, 
some divine, others demoniac, stalk across the 
shifting scenes of his two chief poems. These 
are creations too nearly resembling the phan- 
tasms which attend fever or nightmare, to be 
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judged, save by the more or less of solemn or 
terrible effect they produce on the reader, The 
half angelic beings which appear in Kehama, are 
lovely and fanciful, but equally free with their 
hideous antagonists from any positive law, Their 
sole function is that of producing an impression 
of beauty. As to the introduction of either class 
as Dei ex machind, it is an expedient whic), 
adds nothings to the interest of the poem ; nor 
do we ever feel in such embarrassment concern. 
ing the living personages whom they appear 
either to combat or rescue, as to hail or dread 
their approach. For in fables of the description 
contained in these poems, we know that ruin or 
deliverance shall be effected in some manner a). 
together supernatural ; and it is matter of little 
moment in what way they may take place. Ax 
spectators of the development of legends, or of 
the fictions of a mythology, strange to all our 
sympathies, and pursued, not with the trembling 
consciousness which recalls the season of earlier 
belief or fear, but merely with a curiosity alive 
to discover what combinations of awe or beauty 
the unknown fable may admit of,—as spectators 
of these remote visions, we say, we are in nowize 
in a condition to be moved by whatever of purely 
supernatural they may contain. The magic of 
the mysterious exists in belief alone ; and only 
they who fear or have feared, can find in such 
appearances anything more than an occupation 
for the fancy. This condition we may observe, 
en passant, is fatal to the interest of a fable, 
which the poet would fain transplant from the 
gigantic mythologies of India or Araby to the 
sympathies of European readers. And this fora 
double reason. The first, founded on the prin- 
ciple which demands some familiarity, some kin- 
dred feeling with the tale of wonder we have al- 
ready indicated,—the other, we think, lies in the 
character of these Eastern mythologies, the per- 
sonages of which are toe vast, inhuman, and un- 
approachable, to attach themselves to our na- 
tures. Each distinct race of people expresses its 
peculiar character in its superstitions, (a point 
that should not be lost sight of,) and the posi- 
tive tendencies thus expressed are opposed to 
such a reception of an utterly strange race of 
supernatural beings as is requisite to make them 
impressive agents in a poem. The creeds of 
other hemispheres are instructive objects for the 
contemplation of the philosopher, but they will 
never cordially mingle with the poetry of ours. 
There is in the Orlando, a witchery in itself as 
extravagant and improbable as any that Oriental 
fable might produce; but it is invested with 
beauty and significance by the inherited associa- 
tions to which it addresses itself. At the time 
when Southey’s great poems first appeared, the 
drawback to which we have alluded was not im- 
mediately felt, so dazzling was the effect of their 
novelty in style, subject, and tone. But to this 
cause, we believe, must now be ascribed the in- 
difference which generally exists towards poems 
containing more individual beauties than others 
in far greater repute. The interest languished, 





and the poetry was in consequence neglected. 
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Let us, however, turn from this needful digres- 
gion, to produce the portrait of an Indian witch, 
whom our poet has made to resemble not a little 


ene of our own, it is, perhaps, for this reason, 


that we like her so much, The passage, it may 
pe reroarked, is, perhaps, as fine a specimen of 
right vigorous English, as any in our later litera- 
ture. But this is an excellence not rare in 
Southey :— 


Power made her haughty: by ambition fired, 
fre long to mightier mischiefs she aspired. 
The Calis, who o’er cities rule unseen, 
Fach in her own domain a Demon-Queen ; 
And there adored with blood and human life, 
They knew her,—and in their accursed employ 
She stirred up neighbouring states to mortal strife. 
Sani, the dreadful god, who rides abroad, 
Upon the King of the Ravens, to destroy 
The offending sons of men, when his four hands 
Were weary of their toil, would let her do 
His work of vengeance upon guilty lands: 
And Lorrinite, at his commandment, knew 
When the ripe earthquake should be loosed, and where 
Yo point its course. And in the banefual air, 
The pregnant seeds of death he bade her strew, 
All deadly plagues and pestilence to brew. 
The locusts were her army, and their bands 
Where’er she turned her skinny finger, flew ; 
The floods in ruin rolled at her commands ; 
Aad when, in time of drought, the husbandman 
Beheld the gathered rain about to fall, 
Her brenth would drive it to the desert sands ; 
While in the marshes’ parched and gaping soil 
The rice-roots by the scorching sun were dried ; 
And in lean groups, assembled at the side 
Of the empty tank, the cattle dropped and died : 
And Famine, at her bidding, wasted wide 
The wretched land, till in the public way, 
Promiscuous where the dead and dying lay, 
Dogs fed on human bones in the open light of day. 


One more passage, and we must clo- our com- 
muniow with the powers of darkness. Here is a 
ghastly fragment of a scene too long for entire 
insertion. In order to be understood, it must 
first be known that the speakers gre certain un. 
dean wizards, assembled in the bowels of the 
earth, to spell out the fate of Thalaba, the survi- 
vor of a family, all others of which the wizards 
have just slain. By consulting the Teraph, a 
hideously created oracle, and by watching the 
fires enblematic of the lives of the hated family, 
the necromaunts seek the fate of their victim. 


Khawla to the Teraph turned :— 
“ Tell me where the Prophet’s hand 
Hides our destined enemy ?” 

The dead lips spake again,— 
“ I view the seas, I view the land, 
I search the ocean and the earth ; 
Not on ocean is the boy, 
Not on earth his steps are seen !” 


* A mightier power than we,” Lobaba cried, 
“ Protects our destined foe! 
Look! lovk ! one fire burns dim ! 
It quivers! it goes out *” 


It quivered, it was quenched. 
One flame alone was left, 
A pale blue flame, that trembled on the earth,— 
A hovering light, upon whose shrinking edge, 
The darkness seemed to press. 
Stronger it grew, and spread 
Its lucid swell around, 
Extending now where all the ten had stood, 
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With lustre more than all. 
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At that portentous sight, 
The children of evil trembled, 
Aud terror smote their souls, 
Over the den the fre 
lis vearful splendour cast, 
Tue broad base rolling up in wavy streams, 
Bright as the summer lightning, when it spreads 
Its glory o’er the midnight heaven. 
The Teraph’s eyes were dimmed, 
That like two twinkling stars 
Shone in the darkness late ; 
The sorcerers on each other gazed, 
And every face all pale with fear, 
And ghastly, in that light was seen, 
Like a dead man’s by a sepulchral lamp. 


From this abominable rite, let us at once fly 
to another age; and take breath on the high- 
lands of Spain, in the day of the heroic Pelayo. 
Look! the men-at-arms are mustering at the 
castle-gate. What an animating spectacle ! 


Fronting the gate, the standard-bearer holds 

His precious charge. Behind, the men divide 

In ordered files : green boyhood presses there 

And waning eld, pleading a youthful soul, 

Entreats admission. All is ardour here, 

Hope, and brave purposes, and minds resolved. 

Nor where the weaker sex is left apart 

Doth ought of fear find utterance ; though perchance 
Some paler cheeks might there be seen, some eyes 
Big with sad bodings, and some natural tears. 
Count Pedro’s war-horse, in the vacant space, 
Strikes with impatient hoof the trodden turf, 
And gazing round upon the martial show, 
Proud of his stately trappings, flinzs his head, 
»And snorts, and champs the bit ; and neighing shrill, 
Wakes the near echo with his voice of joy. 


We must hurry on, omitting many passages we 
had marked for extraction. The following, from 
Joan of Arc, must be introduced, not only as in 
itself a fine vision, (wherein, however, the author 
is not wholly original,) but also as an instance of 
certain very positive opinions as to martial glory, 
too rigid indeed for youth, and deserted by the 
Poet in a maturer age. The Virgin of Orleans 
is led in a dream to the abodes of Doom, and 
approaches : 


A huge and massy pile,— _ 
Massy it seemed, and yet in every blast 
As to its ruin shook. There, porter fit, 
Remorse for ever his sad vigils kept. 
Pale, hollow-eyed, emaciate, sleepless wretch, 
Inly he groaned, or, starting, Wildly shrieked, 
Ave as the fabric, tottering from its base, 
Threatened its fall,—and so, expectant still, 
Lived in the dread of danger still delayed, 


They entered there a large and lofty dome, 
O’er whose black marble sides a dim drear light 
Struggled with darkness from the unfrequent lamp. 
Enthroned around, the Murderers of Mankind,— 
Monarchs, the great! the glorious! the august ! 
Each bearing on his brow a crown of fire,— 

Sat stern and silent. Nimrod, he was there, 

First king, the mighty hunter; and that chief 

Who did belie his mother’s fame, that so 

He might be called young Ammon. In this court , 
Caesar was crowned—accursed liberticide ; 

And he who murdered Tully, that cold villain 
Octavius,—though the courtly minion’s lyre 

Hath hymned his praise, though Maro sung to him, 
And when death levelled to original clay 

The royal carcase, Flattery, fawning low, 

Fell at his feet, and worshipped the new god. 
Titus was here, the conqueror of the Jews, 

He the delight of human-kind misnamed ; 
Caesars and Soldans, Emperors and Kings, 
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Here were they all, all who for glory fought, 
Here in the Court of Glory, reaping now 
The meed they merited. 


As gazing round, 
The Virgin marked the miserable train, 
A deep and hollow voice from one went forth : 
“ Thou who art come to view our punishment, 
Maiden of Orleans! hither turn thine eyes ; 
For I am he whose bloody victories 
Thy power hath rendered vain. Lo! I am here, 
The hero conqueror of Azincour, 
Henry of England !” 


Alas for poor Harry ! 

The only comment we shall make on this ex- 
tract will be a remark that the Poet, we should 
think, would feel a little surprised, should he 
remember it, on reading his own Vision of Judg- 
ment, to find, amidst the angelic choir, the 
Black Prince :— 


“ His regal sire, magnificent Edward ;” 


To say nothing of Marlborough, Wolfe, and a 
nameless band,— 


“ Followers of Nelson’s path, and the glorious career of 
the Wellesley.” 


Are there, then, two Courts of Glory ? for of 
Heaven we are informed— 


“ Nelson also was there, in the kingdom of peace, tho’ his 
calling, 

While upon earth he dwelt, was to war and the work of 
destruction.” 


This arbitrary dealing out of penalty and bea- 
titude is a dangerous, not to say a presumptuous 
employment. 

Although, in general, Southey produces his 
effects by an accumulation of words and images, 
he does occasionally avail himself of the sublime, 
resulting from the apt employment of an unex- 
pected and brief transition, as in the following 
passage, where the terrible conciseness of the 
conclusion inspires an awe more than pages of 
solemn description could create :— 


With song, with music, and with dance, 
The bridal pomp proceeds, 
Following on the veiled bride 
Fifty female slaves attend, 

In costly robes, that gleam 
With interwoven gold, 
And sparkle far with gems. 

An hundred slaves behind them bear 

Vessels of silver and vessels of gold, 

And many a gorgeous garment gay— 

The presents that the Sultan gave. 

On either hand the pages go, 

With torches flaring through the gloom ; 

And trump and timbrel merriment 

Accompanies their way ; 
And multitudes, with loud acclaim, 
Shout blessings on the bride. 
And now they reach the palace-pile, 
The palace-home of Thalaba ; 
And now the marriage-feast is spread,— 
And from the finished banquet now 
The wedding-guests are gone. 


Who comes from the bridal-chamber ? 
It is Azrael, the Angel of Death. 
As we have remarked upon the vagueness of 
our Poet’s human figures, it is but just to give 
an instance of the success with which he can at 
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in living act and speech. We must observe, that 
so long as the actor has only to be described, 


he requires to be put in motion, to feel, and to 
speak, that we are struck with a want of fixed 
character in his lineaments, and of harmony and 
distinctness in his movements. No such fault 
can, however, be ascribed to this description of 
Roderick the Goth, when, after losing his king. 
dom; he first returns from his solitary conceal. 
ment, to find the Moor commanding in cities 
that once were his :— 


The sound, the sight 
Of turban, girdle, robe, and scymitar, 
And tawny skins, awoke contending thoughts 
Of anger, shame, and anguish in the Goth ; 
The unaccustomed face of humankind 
Confused him now,—and through the streets he went 
With haggard mien, and countenance like one 
Crazed or bewildered. All who met him turned, 
And wondered as he past. One stopp’d him short, 
Put alms into his hand, and then desired, 
In broken Gothic speech, the moonstruck man 
To bless him. With a look of vacancy 
Roderick received the alms ; his wandering eye 
Fell on the money, and the fallen king, 
Seeing his royal impress on the piece, 
Broke out into a quick convulsive voice, 
That seemed like laughter first, but ended soon 
In hollow groan suppressed: the Mussulman 
Shrunk at the ghastly sound, and magnified 
The name of Allah as he hastened on. 
A Christian woman, spinning at her door, 
Beheld him,—and with sudden pity touched, 
She laid her spindle by, and running in, 
Took bread, and, following after, called him back,— 
And, placing in his passive hands the loaf, 
She said, Christ Jesus for his Mother's sake 
Have mercy on thee! With a look that seemed 
Like idiocy, he heard her, and stood still, 
Staring awhile; then bursting into tears, 
Wept like a child. 

A word of explanation must be prefixed to an 
extract, which, in justice to the author, and for 
the delight of all ingenuous readers, we must 
give at some length. It is, té our mind, the most 
beautiful and original creation of the tender sort 
that can be found in all Southey’s poems. It is 
touching and fanciful. Here the supernatural is 
mingled with human feeling, so as to awaken a 
quick response in the heart of the reader; and 
how appropriate is the calm simplicity of the lan- 
guage, the sweet and yet mournful cadence of 
the verse! Thalaba, after a journey beset with 
perils, whereby he has hoped to fulfil his mission 
as avenger of his slaughtered father, arrives, at 
length, at a mountain of ice, within the heart of 
which is a palace, and a garden kept in constant 
bloom by the girdle of magic fire that surrounds 
it. Here, on entering but let the poet tell 
his own exquisite tale :— 





There lay a damsel sleeping on a couch. 
His step awoke her, and she gazed at him, 
With pleased and wondering look ; 
Fearlessly, like a yearling child, 
Too ignorant to fear. 
With words of courtesy 
The young intruder spoke. 
At the sound of his wuice, a joy 
Kindled her bright black eyes; 
She rose and took his hand; 





times clothe the workings of a powerful emotion | 


But at the touch the smile forsook her cheek. 


Southey is commonly clear and happy ; it is when - 
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“Oh! it is cold,” she cried, :, 
«| thought I should have felt it warm like mine, 
But thou art like the rest !” 


Thalaba stood mute awhile, 
And wondering at her words ;— 
«Cold, Lady :’’ then he said, “ I have travelled long 
* In this cold wilderness, 
Till life is almost spent!” 
Laila.—Art theu a man, then ? 
Thalaba.—I did not think 
Sorrow and toil could so have altered me, 
That I seem otherwise. 
Latla.—And thou canst be warm 
Sometimes ? life-warm as I am ? 
Thaliaba.—Surely, lady, 
As others are, I am; to heat and cold, 
Subject like all. You see a traveller 
Bound upon hard adventure, who requests 
Only to rest him here to-night : to-morrow 
He will pursue his way. 
Laila. —Oh! not to-morrow! 
Not like a dream of joy, depart so soon! 
And whither wouldst thou go ? for all around 
Js everlasting winter, ice and snow, 
Deserts unpassable of endless frost. 
Thalaba. —He who has led me here will still sustain 
me 
Through cold and hunger. 
“ Hunger!” Laila cried ; 
She clapp’d her lily hands, 
And, whether from above or from below 
It came, sight could not see, 
So suddenly the floor was spread with food. 
Laila.—Why dost thou watch, with hesitating eyes, 
The banquet ? "tis for thee! I bade it come. 
Thalaba. —Whence came it ? 
Laila,—Matters it from whence it came ? 
My father sent it: when I call he hears. 
Nay,...thou hast fabled with me! and art like 
The forms that wait upon my solitude ; 
Human to eye alone :—thy hunger would not 
Question so idly else. 
_ Thalaba.—I will not eat! 
Itcame by magic !—fool, to think that aught 
But fraud and danger could await me here! 
Let loose my cloak! 
Laila.—Begone, then, insolent ! 
Why dost thou stand and gaze upon my face ? 
Aye! watch the features well that threaten thee 
With fraud and danger! In the wilderness 
They shall avenge me ;—in the hour of want, 
Rise on thy view, and make thee feel 
How innocent I am. 
And this remembered cowardice and insult, 
With a more painful shame will burn thy cheek, 
Than now heats mine in anger! 
Thalaba.—Mark me, lady! 
Many and restless are mine enemies. 
My daily paths have been beset with snares, 
Till I have learned suspicion, bitter sufferings 
Teaching the needful vice. If I have wronged you, 
I pray you pardon me! In the name of God, 
And of his Prophet, I partake your food. 
Laila.—Lo, now ! thou wert afraid of sorcery, 
And yet hast said a charm! 
Thalaba.—A charm! 
Laila.—And wherefore ? 
Is it not delicate food ? what mean thy words ? 
I have heard many spells and many names 
That rule the Genii and the Elements ; 
But never these. 
Thalaba.—How! never heard the names 
Of God and of the Prophet ? 
Laila.—Never,...nay, now 
Again that troubled eye! Thou art a strange man, 
And wondrous fearful,_—but I must not twice 
Be charged with fraud !—If thou suspectest still, 
rt, and leave me! 
Thalaba,—And you do not know 
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The God that made you ? 
Laila.—Made me, man! my father 
Made me: he made this dwelling, and the grove, 
And yonder fountain fire; and every morn 
He visits me, and takes the snow, and moulds 
Women and men like thee; and breathes into them 
Motion, and life, and sense,...but to the touch =. 
They are chilling cold; and ever when night closes, 
They melt away again, and leave me here, 
Alone and sad. Oh! then, how I rejoice 
When it is day, and my dear father comes! 
And cheers me with kind words and kinder looks! 
My dear, dear father! were it not for him, 
I am so weary of this loneliness, 
That I should wish I also were of snow, 
That I might melt away, and cease to be. 
Thalaba.—And have you always had your dwelling 
here 
Amid this solitude of snow ? 
Laila.—I think so. 
I can remember, with unsteady feet, 
Tottering from room to rvom, and finding pleasure 
In flowers, and toys, and sweetmeats, things that long 
Have lost their power to please ; that when I see them, 
Raise only now a melancholy wish 
I were the little trifler once again 
That could be pleased so lightly. 
Thalala.—Then you know not 
Your father’s art ? 
Laila.—No! 1 besought him once 
To give me power like his, that where he went 
I might go with him; but he shook his head, 
And said it was a power too dearly bought, 
And kissed me with the tenderness of tears. 
Thalaba.—And wherefore hath he hidden you thus far 
From all the ways of human kind ? 
Laila.—’Twas fear, 
Fatherly fear and love. He read the stars, 
And saw a danger in my destiny, 
And therefore placed me here amidst the snows, 
And laid a spell that never human eye, 
If foot of man, by chance should reach the depth 
Of this wide waste, shall see one trace of grove, 
Garden, or dwelling place, or yonder fire, 
That thaws and mitigates the frozen sky. 
And more than this; even if the enemy 
Should come, I have a guardian here. 
Thalaba.—A guardian ? 
Laila,—’ Twas well that when my sight unclosed upon 
thee, 
There was no dark suspicion in thy face, 
Else I had called his suecour! Wilt thou see him ? 
But if a woman can have terrified thee, 
How wilt thou bear his unrelaxing brow 
And lifted lightnings ? 
Thalaba.—\.ead me to him, Lady ! 
She took him by the hand, 
And through the porch they past: 
a 7 * . 


Suddenly Laila stopped ; 
“| do not think thou art the enemy,” 
She said ; “ but he will know. 
If thou hast meditated wrong, 
Stranger, depart in time,...... 
1 would not lead thee to thy death !” 
The glance of Laila’s eye 
Turned anxiously toward the Arabian youth : 
** So let him pierce my heart !” cried Thalaba, 
“ If it hide thought to harm you!” 
Laila.—’ lis a figure, 
Almost I fear to look at !,..yet come on. 
*T will ease me of a heaviness that seems 
To sink my heart; and thon mayest dwell here then 
In safety,...for thou shalt not go to-morrow, 
Nor on the after, nor the after day, 
Nor ever! it was only solitude, 
That made my misery here! 
And now, that I can see a human face, 
Aud hear a human voice,... 
Oh no! thou wilt not leave me! 
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ture of this fair and loving creature, wearing her 
heart away because there is no living thing with 
whom she can converse, save that gloomy father ; 
nothing to love—all cold! And how touching 
her innocent eagerness to keep the first compa- 
nion she has found in life! This is not only a 
picture beautiful in itself, but a symbol of a deep 
and affecting truth. 

We must close our specimens of this poet with 
two brief passages, illustrative of his manner in 
homelier modes of composition. The first is from 
one of his Rustic Eclogues ; a style of writing he 
was, we believe, the first to introduce in Eng- 
land, and in which he has hardly been surpassed. 

It is a dialogue between an aged peasant, and 
the new inheritor of the property on which the 
old man had toiled from childhood. The latter 
is somewhat of a laudator temporis acti, and 
expresses his displeasure at innovations, uncon- 
scious whom he is addressing :— 


Stranger.—There were some yew-trees, too, 
Stood in the court. 
Old Man.—Ay, master! fine old trees ! 
My grandfather could just remember back 
When they were planted there. It was my task 
To keep them trimmed, and ’twas a pleasure to me! 
All straight and smooth and like a great green wall. 
My poor old lady many a time would come 
And tell me where to shear ; for she had played 
In childhood under them, and ’twas her pride 
To keep them in their beauty. Plague, I say, 
On their new-fangled whimsies ! we shall have 
A modern shrubbery here, stuck full of firs 
And your pert poplar trees ;—I would as soon 
Have ploughed my father’s grave as cut them down ! 
: a ° ° 
Ah! so the new Squire thinks, , 
And pretty work he makes of it! What ’tis 
To have a stranger come to an old house! 
Stranger.—It seems you know him not ? 
Old Man.—No sir, not I. 
They tell me he’s expected daily now; 
But in my lady’s time he never came 
But once, for they were very distant kin. 
If he had played about here, when a child, 
In that fore court, and eat the yew-berries, 
And sat in the porch threading the jessamine flowers 
That fell so thick, he had not had the heart 
To mar all thus. 
Siranger.—Come, come, all is not wrong : 
Those old dark windows—— 
Old Man.—They’re demolished, too; 
As if he could not see through casement glass! 
The very redbreasts, that so regular 
Came to my lady for her morning crumbs, 
Won't know the window now, 
Stranger.—Nay, they were high, 
And then so darkened up with jessamine, 
Harbouring the vermin. That was a fine tree, 
However. Did it not grow in, and line 
The porch ? 
Old Man.—All over it! It did one good, 
To pass within ten yards, when "twas in blossom. 
There was a sweetbriar, too, that grew beside. 
My lady loved at evening to sit there 
And knit; and her old dog lay at her feet, 
And slept in the sun; ’twas an old favourite dog. 
She did not love him less that he was old 
And feeble. 


In this there is, perhaps, nothing particularly 
new or vivid; but we should find it dificult to 
name a poem in which feelings, that no repeti- 
tion can render uninteresting are more grace- 


Can anything be more delightful than the pic- fully delineated than in this simple passage, 











This quiet, unaffected character is the charm of 
Southey’s domestic eclogues, 

Without repeating what has been already eaid 
concerning the excellence of Southey’s ballads, 
we shall subjoin part of one, which deserves, as 
a thoroughly genial work, to be given ‘entire, 
had we room for it. There is no modern writer 
who, in our opinion, surpasses the Laureate in a 
certain quaint and racy tone with which he treats 


serio-comic subjects. 
The second night, the taper’s light 
Burnt dismally and blue, 
And every one saw his neighbour's face 
Like a dead man’s to view. 


And yells and cries without arise, 
That the stoutest heart might shock, 

And a deafening roaring like a cataract pouring 
Over a mountain rock, 


The monk and nun they told their beads 
As fast as they could tell ; 

And aye as louder grew the noise 
The faster went the bell. 


Louder and louder the choristers sung 
As they trembled more and more, 

And the fifty priests prayed to heaven for aid— 
They never had prayed so before. 


The cock he crew—away they flew 
The fiends from the herald of day ;— 
And undisturbed the choristers sing, 
And the fifty priests they pray. 


The third night came, and the tapers’ flame 
A hideous stench did make, 

And they burned as though they had been dipped 
In the burning brimstone lake. 


And the loud commotion, like the rushing of ocean, 
Grew momently more and more, 

And strokes as of a battering ram 
Did shake the strong church door. 


The bellmen they for very fear 
Could toll the bell no longer ; 

And still as louder grew the strokes, 
Their fear it grew the stronger. 


The monk and nun forgot their beads, 
They fell on the ground dismayed, 
There was not a single saint in heaven, 

Whom they did not call to aid. 


And the choristers’ song that late was so strong, 
Grew a quaver of consternation, 

For the church did rock as an earthquake shock 
Uplifted its foundation. 


And a sound was heard like the trumpet’s blast, 
That shail one day wake the dead ; 

The strong church door could bear no more, 
And the bolts and the bars they fled. 


And the tapers’ light was extinguished quite, 
And the choristers faintly sung, 

And the priests, dismayed, panted and prayed, 
Till fear froze every tongue. 


And in he came with eyes of flame, 
The Fiend, to fetch the dead, 
And all the church with his presence glowed, 
Like a fiery furnace red. ' 
The reader must refer to the poem, for a fur- 
ther account of what passed on the occasion thus 
vigorously announced ; and we shall have ren- 
dered him a service by breaking off at this in- 
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teresting point,—if it induce him to consult for 
pimself the pleasant matters contained in Sou- 
they’s Metrical Ballads. 

We are aware that the preceding sketch is 
chargeable with many important omissions. The 
subject is too extensive for the compass of a 
brief essay ; we have therefore been compelled 
to overlook much that should be detailed in any 
complete notice of Southey’s poetical works. The 
features deemed most worthy of description have 
also been touched upon more lightly than we 
could have wished. Something we fain had said 
of his later productions, of his Laureate lays, and 
of the attempt to introduce hexameters into 
English verse ; and some remarks should have 
been devoted to those prose poems, the Amadis 
and the Cid, the latter of which deserves an 
especial regard ; but we are compelled, most un- 
willingly, to leave these fruitful materials un- 
employed. To the writer who deems a full and 
honest exposition of his theme a duty of no little 
moment, such a confession is mortifying: but it 
cannot be obviated here. All that can be hoped 
is, that an outline, so inevitably imperfect as the 
present, has preserved the general character of 
the subject ; and that the view afforded, if par- 


tial, has at least displayed some of its most es- | 


sential features. 

We regard Southey as a poet whose writings 
are an ornament to our literature. In some 
provinces of his art he assuredly stands, if not 
first, at least in equal rank with the foremost. 
But we do not conceive that his works have ma- 
terially influenced the poetical character of his 
time, or that they are destined ever to enjoy 
an extended popularity. This we do not ascribe 








to the uncommon or antique subjects which he 
loves to illustrate. Except in the delineation of 
nature, Southey’s conceptions are marked by a 
remoteness, a predominance of reflection over 
feeling, and a rarity of fervid inspiration, which 
must always, we think, be unfavourable to their 
general effect. His verse, ever mellow and vi- 
gorous, rarely enchants the ear with that inef. 
fable music which is the subtlest charm of poetry. 
He can unlock the treasures of imagery, and 
furnish abundant food for high or pensive con- 
templation ; he can awaken wonder and curiosity, 
and a certain thoughtful interest ; but he rarely, 
if ever arouses the warmest emotions of his 
reader. 

But Southey’s poems will always be a source 
of enjoyment to such as can appreciate the ele- 
vated tone of his genius, and accompany the ex- 
cursions of a mind, not passionate or rapid, in- 
deed, but powerful, stately, and pregnant with 
noble and varied imaginations. While we meet 
with so much that is excellent in his productions, 
we will not too fastidiously complain of the ab- 
sence of excellencies that may be found elsewhere. 
As a mine of rich materials, enchased in language 
picturesque, forcible, and pure, almost beyond 
example, the master-pieces of Southey’s muse 
will ever be precious to the lover of genuine 
English poetry. And in the negligent and hasty 
temper whereby genius is now almost universally 
desecrated, we can discern little promise of a 
successor to the eminence our author has at- 
tained, by the varied endowments, the practised 
skill, the ripe harvest of learning, and the care- 
ful devotion which he has dedicated to the hon- 
our of his art. Ve 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF * CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


ADDRESSED TO E, L, BULWER, ESQ. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA, 


Keruonan, King of the Muaspataquas; Namopissa, his wife; Nipaniss, his daughter ; Torono, 
and Maskate, his sons. 
Wasane, King of the Mohawks ; Oxima, his son; Acunonna, a Priest of the Mohawks. 
Dixwe ut, the supposed executioner of King Charles I. 
Morrén, an Englishman in authority, settled in New England; Mary, his wife, daughter of 
DixwE Lt. 
Warp and Gorre, Emigrants from England, Exwusor, an Englishman, translator of the Bible 
into the Indian language, and called the Apostle of the Indians. 


Scene I.—Jnside of a Cavern, near the banks of 


the Connecticut. Dixwewu sleeping. 


Enter Mary. 
Mary. Troubled in sleep, my father? and because 
I came not as I promised ? Poor old man! 
Dirwell. Forgiveness! oh, torgiveness, and a grave ! 


Mary. God knows thy heart, my father! and I shudder’ 


To think what thou perchance hast acted. 

Dirwell. Oh! 

Mary. No common load of wo is thine, my father. 
He weeps. Flow on, ye soothers of the soul ! 
What dreadful gestures! Is he dying? Help! 


Dixwell. Away, thou headless trunk! away ! 
Mary. What means he ? 
Dixwell. Ha! Can the separated trunk rejoin 


The governing head ?—and art thou whole again ? 


Mary. Know’st thou not me? 
Dizxwell. Thy hue is of the earth ; 


| Thine eyes are fang'd with lightnings. 


i 
| 


| 


Mary. He is dreaming. 
Dixrwell. It is thy unreality, | fear, 


_ And notthine arm. Hence, spectre, to thy shroud 


' 


Mary. Shake off this phantasy. 
Dirwell. Detain me not, 


_ And I will give thee gold, Thou, too, a rebel! 
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I doff’d my hose, for blood was on them. 
Mary. Blood? 
Dirwell. Alas! ’tis on my heart! 
Mary. Blood ! 
Dixwell. (Whispers.) ’Tis the King’s. 
Mary. Oh, Heav’n! 
Dizwell. Didst hear his words f 
Mary. No, I heard thine. : 
Dirwell. Come, let us pray. Didst thou behold it too? 
Mary. 1 beheld nothing. 
Dizxwell. Nothing? *Twas the King! 
His eyes spake horrors. Oh, thou must not know them! 
Pale as thy cheek, he rushed into the earth. 

Mary. He is delirious. 

Dizwell. Oh, I faint, I die! 
Mary! my child! 

Mary. What would you, Sir ? 

Dirwell. Thank Heav’n, 
°*Twas but a dream! What said I in my sleep ? 

I dreamed of horrors! but believe not thou 
The words of agony. What said I, child ? 
That—I was—the—King’s executioner ? 

Mary. Alas! alas! But I must hence, my father! 

My heart is chill’d with terrible forebodings :— 

Thou art proclaim’d a traitor, and a price 

Is set upon thy head. Would I had never 

Known thee to be my father, but still lived 

A happy orphan! for T can no longer 

Conceal thee here. I visit thee by stealth, 

And not unwatch’d. My husband, too, suspects me. 

Oh, how I long to laugh, and tell him all, 

And kiss suspicion from his sorrowing face, 

And lead thee home with me! But loyalty 

In him is passion! He would hate even me, 

If deemed the daughter of a regicide ; 

And he the executioner of Charles! 

Thou must away, my father, instantly! 

Lo! I have brought thee arms—a sword, and pistols ; 

My husband will not miss them ; and this garb, 

Such as the Maspataquas wear, will screen thee 

From all eyes but Suspicion’s. Put it on, 

And quit this cave ; and hide thee in the woods— 

The summer woods,—whcere, in their glory now, 

The hiccory, the sumach, the red maple, 

The fringe-tree, and th’ acacia triple-thorned, 

Temper the ardour of the burning sun, 

And on the locust’s violet-breathing flowers, 

Cast the pale yellow of his meekened fire. 

The Indian war, that girds us round with perils, 

Will be to thee protection, hope, and safety. 

So, put these garments on, and be not slow. 

Nay, not a word, my father—not a word ! 

Haste! We shall meet again in better times. 

[ Baxit Mary. 

Scene I1.—The Wilderness. Krernonan busiea 
in making a grave. Nipaniss bending over the 
bodies of NampBissA and MasKATE. 

Kerhonah. (Comes forward.) Art thou, too, leagued 

with these detested Whites, 
Yehoway ! Dost thou, too, like feeble man, 
Smile only on the strong and fortunate ? 
Dost thou contemn Kerhonah in distress, 
And scorn to cast one glance of thy bright eye 
On this poor grave of my slain wife and son ? 
All gloom! no brightness yet! My child !—he turns 
His face away, but not perchance in rage; 
He will not look upon Kerhonah’s shame. 

Nidaniss. See! lovely as on loveliest living flower, 
The dew, that weepeth on thy son’s stark cheek, 
Impearleth mournfully his mother’s hair, 

And damps the lip, half-closed, as if to speak ! 
Or, touch’d to see our kindred uninterr'd, 
Perchance, the Spirits of the Night have come, 
With sadly pleasing tears, and watched the dead. 

Kerhonah. | thank you, Spirits! ye respect us still,— 
But mournfully—not proudly, as of old, 

When fear'd, we dwelt with you, and talk'd with you, 
And in your dreadless majesty partook, 











And were of you a part, and of your clouds, 
And of your cloudy forests,—till the White Men 
Silenced Yehoway’s thunders with their own, 

Aud with his tremblings shook this land and us. 


[ They place the bodies in the Grave. 


Nidaniss. The war in which thou diedst, waa caused 
by me; 
My guilt did slay thee, brother! I have brought 
Destruction upon all my friends. Forgive 
Thy wretched sister! 
Kerhonah. Rest thou here, my son ! 
Here, mother of my children, rest! Your grave 
Was made in haste and terror; ’tis the best 
That we can give you. 
Nid. Oh, that I had died, 
A suckled baby at thy breast, my mother! 
I had not been thus guilty, not thus wretched, 
Not thus abhorr'd ! 
Ker. Sleep with thy warrior son, 
Nambissa, undisturb’d. Ye have a grave. 
No foe shall laugh at your insulted bones ; 
Nor shall your spirits scare the night with shrieks; 
Nor with mute sadness, when we meet above, 
U pbraid my arm,—although I fought in vain. 
Nid. My guilty passion for the white priest, Elliot, 
Brought ruin down upon the Maspataquas. 
I, therefore, hated, live bereft of thee, 
Thou dearest brother of my soul! Oh, thou, 
Thou gentle as a child, wast brave as fire ! 
And when Toronto spurn’d me to the earth, 
And harshly bade me to the White Men go,— 
Because my love brought down upon the nation 
The just ire of the ever-watchful gods,— 
Thou still, my brother, didst, with sweetest words, 
Speak to my heart, and rush to meet my tears, 
That ever started at thy voice of kindness. 
And, therefore, will I mourn thee evermore, 
Until myself lie cold in earth, unwept. 
Who will lament for poor Nidaniss? None; 
For thou alone didst love me! . What remains, 
My brother! but to think of thee and weep, 
And wish that I were cold in earth, with thee ? 
Ker. Child, we can die, or talk of death, to-morrow. 
Enough of tears ; but not enough of blood : 
Come Vengeance first—then Death come when he will! 
Nid. Talk’st thou of vengeance yet ? 
Ker. Do I not live ? 
Nid. Thy question is a tale told well and briefly :— 
We live—for what ?—to envy those who died. 
Life, wretched life, is all. 
Ker. It ts not all. 
What though I call no more around their chief 
Thousands, expert to hurl the assagay, 
Or wing the hungry hatchet on the Whites, 
As when the midnight angel scaled their walls, 
And fiends of fire held dances in their chambers ; 
Think not Yehoway will forsake his cause ; 
I cherish still the thirst which blood must slake. 
Nid. Whose blood ?—Thy own? None else is left to 
shed. 
Thy warrior sons are stiff and cold, 
Ker. Toronto, 
Our eldest, lives. 
Nid. Lives ’—father ! oh, where—where ? 
Ker. Last night I sent him to our friends, the Mo- 
hawks. 
Nid. And hath calamity so humbled thee, 
That thou canst call our direst foes thy friends ? 
Ker. They are Red Men. 
Nid. And, therefore, are they friends ? 
Ker. Thou smitest me on the breaking heart, with 
words! 
Oh! had we fought like brethren, side by side, 
And as one man united met the foe, 
The treacherous Whites had long since ceased to breathe ! 
But they shall join us now, and well avenge 
My people’s blood. To-morrow will we enter 
Their country. Thou, Nidaniss, there wilt find 
A husband ; there my bravest boy shall find 


, Wives worthy of him. Die, Kerhonah, then ; 
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Bat be’t in battle, and not unavenged ! 
goon from my blood shall thousand warriors rise, 
rs of thy country and thy sire; 
And like their evil demon, still will I 
In my seed haunt them, torture, scalp, and slay, 
Till not a White Man’s foot profane this land, 
Till race and name be found on earth no more, 
Till sire and squaw be cold, nor babe remain 
To give his silken tresses to the knife, 
Nid. But not if they take aim while we are raving. 
Hark ! hark !—a White Man's step! 
Ker. It was the grass 
That murmur’d, or the wave. 
Nid. There is no wind. 
Ker. It was the sigh of slumbering bear, or wing 
Of unseen whipperwill. 
Nid. Away! away! [A shot is fired. 
Evit Nipaniss, followed by Keruonan. 
Enter Warp and Soldiers in pursuit. 





Scene III.—Another part of the Wilderness. 
Enter DixweE.u, disguised as an Indian. 
Dix. How savagely those pallid fiends pursue 
Their dusky brother, for his life and land ! 
But, oh, what tenfold peril hangs o’er him 
Whom ev’n this Indian garb endangers not! 
To me this garb of danger is protection: 
For I am chased and hunted, as men chase 
Wolves; and a price is set upon my blood. 
Yes; Cromwell's death, and Monk’s success, are known, 
What ewful fate awaits me? 1 will seek 
The end I fear. Be this my journey’s close! 
The rapid wave rolls black in depth below. 
Would all were o’er! Ne’er shall I be at peace 
Till in the grave: ah! shall I find it there ? 
Hark! footsteps? my pursuers? Let them come, 
And death be found unsought. But who are these ? 
Enter Nipaniss, pursued by Warp. 
Ward. (Seizing Nidaniss.) Stop! pretty squaw! 
What haste ? 
Diz. (Seizing Ward.) Hold! 
Ward. What art thou 
Dix. A villain. 
Ward. 1 respect the family. 
Dix. Hence! while thou may’st. 
Ward. Gladly. Good day to you, Blackbeard. 
[Eavit Warp. 
Dix. Tremble‘not, maiden. Fear not me. 
Nid. Stern White Man, 
Kill me not ! 
Dix. Rather would I slay myself. 
Nid. Stern White Man, pierce not through this breast, 
my sire’s, 
And I will be thy slave; my hands shall dress 
Thy game, thy maize, and spread thy bed of leaves ; 
And I will. watch thy couch, to scare away 
The serpent and the wolf. Oh, I will dove thee, 
If thou wilt spare my father in his child ! 
Dix. To rescue thee, and smite thy father’s foes, 
Me the Great Spirit over seas hath sent 
On wings of winds. 
Nid. How! hath the White Man’s God 
Sent thee, a White Man, to destroy the Whites ? 
Dir. They have offended him in wronging you ; 
And therefore hath he sent me. 
Nid, Thou say’st well. 
Dix. Now lead me to thy father. 
Nid. Where is thine ? 
But mine is old like him. Hast thou a daughter ? 
Dir. 1 have a daughter. 
Nid. And thou lov’st her well. 
But would she bring thy foe, to slay thee sleeping ? 
I love my father. Think not that his child 
Will bring the serpent to her father’s couch. 
Love the White daughters so? Smite here and kill ! 
But he is safe. 
_ Dix. He is, my child, he is. 
Suspect me not. Soon shalt thou know me better, 
My dear adopted daughter. Hark ! who com es ? 
[| Exreunt. 
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Scene 1V.—The rocky banks of a river. Enter 
KeRHONAH wounded, 


Ker. What is this dreaminess ? this shuddering ? 
Ha! is it death ?—My child! my child!—who comes ? 
I care not who. Are ye, too, vanquish'd, Spirits ? 

Ye guardian angels of Red Men, where are ye ? 
Assist me, Spirits, if ye hover near ; 
And if, indeed, ye have not left our side, 
And joined the strongest! Terrible Yehoway! 
Thus shall Kerhonah die? and unavenged ? 
Lo, Ancient One! that lived'’st ere canoe 
Clave the blue waters; ere the white fiends came, 
Sons of the ocean's shark, on wings of tempests ; 
Lo! these grey locks have grown in battle grey— 
Not that my soul hath lusted after blood ; 
No; I lov'’d peace; thou know’'st how well I lov'd it, 
How fervently I sought it! But these Whiles ! 
Have they not yearn'd to root us from the land ? 
Theirs are our homes, our fields, our arms, our lives ;— 
Wilt thou give all things to these pallid shadows ? 
Theirs are our homes, our fields, our arms, our lives, 
But not our freedom, if the dead are free ! 
Then let us die like men,—like men, Yehoway! 
The Maspataquas are no more a people. 

blood of mine shall henceforth circulate 
In warrior veins. But, thus, unmann’d, to die— 
Thus—starting at the flower-bird’s wing, or fly 
That hums my death-song—even as the Whites 
Close, in affrighted prayer, their womanish eyes ;— 
Oh, let me not die thus’ not thus! but hot 
In battle, compass’d round with crimson wolves, 
Making the White Men's wives bring forth dead children— 
Full satisfied with blood, and calling up 
With shouts our fathers from their graves, to shout 
Kerhonah !—’T will not be. Fast ebbs my life. 
Where is my child, my child? Oh,—does she live ? 
If yet she live, God of my Sires, look forth ! 
So, dying, shall I know that yet she lives. 
Bare thy bright arm, and fling this gloom aside ! 
Smile on thy clouds, and fringe their skirts with beauty | 
And let the beams, which spirits fair delight 
To wreath their hair with, ’mid thy forests green, 
Illume the trembling leaf-drop, ere it falls,— 
To indicate their presence, and to warm 
My poor, old, dying heart. 








[ He faints. 


Enter Dixweun and Nmantss. 
Dix. But I heard voices. 
Stop! who is here ? 
Nid. My father !—Not a word 
To poor Nidaniss ? Dead? dead ?— Thou hast slain him ! 
Now, white fiend, kill me, too, and I will thank thee 
With dying curses. Strike! that 1 may join 
The warrior spirit on his fiery clouds, 
And pour, with him, on your detested homes, 
The lightning of the storm! Wilt thou not strike, 
Pale demon ? 
Diz. No, thy sire shall live. 
[ He bathes Kernonan’s lips with a cordial. 
Behold! he moves! 
Soon will he speak. Tell him, my child, 
What thy white sire hath done for him and thee. 
| He stands apart, while Niwaniss binds Ken- 
HONAH's wounds, and applies the cordial 
again to his lips. 
Nid. Drink, sire, the White Man’s drink. Water of 
fire, 
Be strong to save ! 
Ker. Art thou my daughter’s spirit ? 
Nid. Speak! oh, speak! | 
Ker. But canst thou touch me? can I feel thee, thus ? 
Thus can I kiss thee? Spirit, loveliest one, 
Comest thou to gird thy father’s sinking heart 
With hope that shall not mock me? I have 
And I believe—for so our priests have taught— 
That. spirits know the destinies of men :— 
Tell me what doom awaits me. Bonds,and torture ? 
Death ?—or triumphant vengeance? Be not mute! 
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Speak the worst boldly, evil though it be! 
Kerhonah never can know coward fear, 
Or do a deed unworthy of his nation. 

Nid. The worst is thus to see thee, streich’d on earth, 
Wounded and bleeding. Am not J thy child, 

Thy living child, Nidaniss ? 

Ker. Child! my child! 
No tears '!—Let us avenge the dead, and die 
Together. 

Nid. Dost thou talk of death, when such 
Strange aid is sent us ? 

Ker. Aid! Alas! what aid? 

Dost thou, too, rave ? 

Nid. The stranger, like a spirit, 

Rush’d on the ruffian who had captured me, 

And, “ Fear not me,” he said; “ for o’er the waters 
The White Man’s God hath sent me, to destroy 
Thy father’s foes.” 

Ker. A cunning, treacherous snare, 

Well laid for our destruction. 

Nid. Treachery ¢ 
But thou, my father, hast not seen his brow, 

Where truth is throned. Sublime in age he stalks, 
As when on earth a warrior’s spirit moves 
With loftier stride; and such he seemed to me, 

Even as the White priest, Elliot, will appear, 

When on his cheek the evening of his days 
Shall fade into a milder majesty. 

Ker. \.et that detested name profane no more 
My daughter’s lips! For him didst thou disdain 
Our bravest youth! Alas, I blamed thee not! 
Therefore my people are no more a nation; 

And terrible Yehoway, in my age, 

Bids my sad steps forget the paths of fame. 

What snake is this? My hatchet! 

Nid. ’Tis himself. 

Fear not, White Man! my father will not hurt thee. 

Ker. (aside.) I hate him, though he saved my child, 

because 

He saved her. How with lowly cringe and fawn 
He comes!—Curs'd be his race! Shall a vile White 
Make me his debtor? Wherefore is he white ? 
Com’st thou to slay the dying ? 

Diz. To avenge 
Thy wrongs I come, Kerhonah! to destroy 
Thy foes, who hunt ye o’er your fathers’ graves. 

Ker. And where, Avenger ! is thy fathers’ graves !— 

Where sleeps ¢hy mothers’ dust ? 

Dix. Beyond the waters. 

Ker. Why didst thou quit the land that holds their 

bones ? 

Dix. 1 fought against my king, who fell and died ; 
But when, at length, his son, in manhood’s strength, 
Climb’d, armed and terrible, his father’s throne, 

I fled from vengeance ; and o'er ocean broad 
Came, on the tempest’s wing, to fight thy battles, 

Ker. False to thy chief, canst thou be true to me ? 

Dix. Try me. 

Ker. When we believe a foe, we trust him. 

Dix. But was I false to him, or he to all ? 

Better a tyrant perish than our country. 

Ker. How can another’s fault exculpate thine ? 

A vile race are ye; senseless, too, as vile. 

Ye cheat yourselves with your hypocrisy. 

Boasting thy crimes, talk’st thou of truth to me ? 
Hence, snake of words! thy wiles cannot deceive me; 

I was stung yesterday. 

id. If he mean ill, 

Weak as thou art, my father! what prevents him 

From acting his intention ? 

Ker. Know’st thou not, 

That when the monarch of the forest falls, 

His boughs bring down to earth the trees around him ? 
And would’st thou follow me? Have then thy will. 
And stand thou powerless in my power, as now 
I, powerless, stand in thine. Safe shalt thou be 
As the winged cloud, that laughs all bonds to scorn. 
But I will trust thee, stranger! when I know thee. 

Diz.—I1 will not quit thee, thus exposed and wounded; 
For thou hast raised my soul from deep despair, 
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But now I call’d on death, and sought in death 
That peace which Heaven denies not to the worms; 
And horror was to me what beauty was, 

And is, to happier beings. I am changed: - 
I have a motive now to cherish life. 

The past is hopeless gloom! Oh, but the future,— 
My deeds that shall be !—they, though late, may yet 
Snatch my redemption from relenting fate, 

And win a smile severe from seraph lips. 

Perchance a sufferer’s tear, where all is‘spotless, 
Shed o’er the record of my many crimes, 

May wash them out. No, never, never, never! 
Ne’er may that injur’d one in Heaven forgive 

Deeds black asmine. But I, alas, am raving! 
Pardon me, kingly savage, if I crave 

Thy own indulgence to thyself. Let food, 

And rest, though brief, re-string thy languid frame; 
Then let us travel on the wings of darkness, 

Thy foes are watchful, and I, too, will watch. 

Nay, dost thou fear to take thy tranquil rest ? 
Suspicious Sachem ! I am all thy own; 

And to thy weal I consecrate my blood. 

Hail, and receive me, land of forests! Wave 

Thy darkest tresses o’er my destined tomb ! 

Thou hast no desert wilder than my deeds, 

Or gloomier than my thoughts: and hearts like mine 
May love the valleys that seem made for saduess— 
The sunless perpetuity of shade, 

O’er which the midnight of the hemlock frowns, 
Hail, and receive me, wilderness, whose forests 
Toss o’er dark spirits, like a maniac’s hair! 

Give me two yards of earth—and take my bones ! 





Scene V.—The banks of the Connecticut. In 
the background a Blockhouse, or Fortress, 


Enter Warp and Gorre. 


Ward. I cannot but remember that I might 

Have been most happy, but for this said Dixwell. 
Goffe. Was he the friend and too successful rival, 

Who robb’d thee of the wife that was not thine ? 
Ward. He was. I lov’d her, though she was an- 

other's. 

He knew I lov’d her, yet he woo’d and won her. 

I hate him, both for his success and falsehood : 

And strongly hope to pay him well for both. 
Goffe. Still dost thou love the false one’s memory ? 
Ward. Cold thing of common clay! thou nothing 

know’st 

Of fervent passion’s power. It is eternal. 

Ask if the sea is salt, if ice is chill, 

But ask not if 1 love her memory— 

While, for her sake, I love this wilderness, 

Because it holds her bones. But why stand here, 

Awaiting sage instructions from yon wittol, 

And wasting the dear moments due to vengeance ? 

Goffe, in the eye of my revenge, my foe 

Seems tried and sentenced, bound and led to death. , 

O! may he die a coward, and I see it! 





Scene VI.—The platform ofa rude fortress, near 
the Connecticut. Morton alone, 


Enter Warp. 


Mor. How now ? what news ? 
Ward. Thy gallant foe hath left 
The cave, and join’d Kerhonah. As he fled, 
He dropped this pistol. 
Mor. Why, ’tis one of mine! 
How came he by it ?—Oh, Ward, haste, and arm 
Our people. Let us instantly pursue 
The traitor, ere he teach the foe to beat us. 
[Eavit Warp. Enter Mary. 
Mary. Dear Morton, dost thou shun me? Thou 
art not offended ? 
Mor. No, my love. 
Mary. Then thou art ill. 
Thy cheek is,paler, aud thire eyes are Liood-shot. 
Nay, something troubles thee. What is ity Tell me 
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Mor. Yes, something troubles me. But spare me now 
Thy questions ; for I cannot answer them. 
Mary. But J will know what troubles thee. Alas! 
Why dost thou mutter to the vacant air 
Words of unquiet ? Roll'd into thyself, 
Why dost thou stand attent and blank, like one 
Who deems a snake is hidden in his garments ; 
And, pale as snow, with horrid expectation, 
Seeks what he fears to find ? 
Mor. Thou shalt know all. 
But spare me now, for I have work to do. 
Kerhonah in the neighbouring woods is prowling, 
Joined by a traitor, coloured like ourselves ; 
Ay, and in correspondence, it is said, 
With some one here who ought not to betray us. 
Know’st thou this pistel ? 
Mary. Is it one of thine ? 
Mor. Pistols are all like pistols. 
Mary. It is thine. 
Mor. Oh, woman !—Pray thee, leave me. 
Mary. But not long. 
Thou soon wilt come tome. When wilt thou come ? 
Mor. By-and-by. Pray thee go. 
Mary. But then come soon. 


[Exit Mary. 





Scene VII.—Outside of the Fortress. Wann, 
Gorre, and Soldiers, pass over the stage, fol- 
lowed by Morton, and Mary in the disguise 
of a hunter. 


Mor. Sd, my old friend, Miles Winthrop of Rehoboth, 
Hath sent his son to aid us in the chase ? 
’Tis well, and well-timed, too. But hath he never 
A taller son than thou, my little hero ? 
Mary. My brethren perish’d in the Pequod war. 
Mor. Well, thou shalt be my page. I like thy voice ; 
It tells one of old times; so beautiful, 
That all the coming years seem dark and stained. 
Tis like the throstle’s in the trysting tre : 
’Tis like the whipperwill’s above the bower 
Where love meets love, and talks the dim stars bright ; 
*Tis soothing as the music of a song, 
Sung to us by the lady of our love, 
In the undoubting days of happy courtship. 


ee 


Scene VIII.—TZhe Camp of the Mohawks. 
Wapana, Acuonpna, Oxima, Toronto, Exnior, 
and Warriors, seated, 


Ach. (To Tor.) Stranger, we marked thy coming ; 
we admired 
Thy fearless step. With cali, unquivering lip 
And eye of cool composure, thou hast rested 
Thy travell’d weariness, amid the warriors 
Famed for unequalled deeds of blood and valour,— 
The Mohawks. Wretched is the mother’s son 
Whose foes they are. Now hast thon had thy fill 
Of food and rest. Whoart thou? Speak thineerrand! 
And may thy mother’s son prove wise and bold. 
Tor. ( Rises.) Brave Mohawks! tell not me that you 
are brave; 
I know it well. Ah! would that white men only 
Had cause to wish you dastardly and base! 
Okima. Warrior, well said. 
Wab. Thy words are good. 
Okima. Proceed. 
Tor. Amid the children of one family 
There should be peace. Are not all Red Men brethren : 
Are not the Whites victorious ¥ Think not ye 
That when the Maspataquas are no more, 
The Mohawks will be safe. O’er rock and wave 
The fire-arm'd foe will hunt ye, till ye fall :-— 
Be warn’d! and in our ruin see your own. 
Warriors. Thy speech is wise. 
Tor. Scalp-tearing Sagamores ! 
Wrat, if in me, a suppliant here, ye saw 
Your enemy, that brave and wrong’d Kerhonah, 
On whose broad breast the battle-scars are close, 
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As on the danger-warning rattlesnake 
His dusky spots ? How would ye greet him, warriors ? 

Wab. As brethren, their sick brother. 

Tor. Lo! my sire 
Hath sent his eldest son to smoke with you 
The pipe of amity. 

[He presents the Calumet to Wabang, whe smokes, 
and passes it to the other warriors. 
Lo! here stand I, 
Toronto! and Kerhonah is my sire. 

Ach. Thy mother’s son talks well. 

Hab. Proceed, proceed. 

Tor. In battle with the Whites, our warriors died : 
Few are the Mastapaquas who survive: 

Will you join hands with us in our distress ? 

Wab. Lo! am not I the fear’d-afar Wabang ?— 

Who twangs a deadlier arrow to the mark ? 
What wealthy chief can boast an ampler store ? 
Who treads the wild with surer foot than I ? 

Is not Niponket mine, with all its people ? 

Is not Pexata mine, with all its people ? 
Orono’s maize ? and Cohos black with thunder ? 
And green Pivonet, neighbour of the morning ? 
And wild Recassum, with its cavern’d rocks, 
Glades of the moose, and waters of the swan, 
And swamps for ambush ? 

Warriors. Sachem, thou say’st well. 
~- Wah. Will you have brandy ? 

Warriors. Brandy! the strong water ! 

Wath. Will you have linen? will you have red cloth ? 
Will you have iron scalp-knives ? 

Warriors. Thou say’st well. 

Vivah. Will you dig up the hatchet ?—with the scalps 
Of white men deck your dwellings ?—and bring home 
Their captured wives ? 

Warriors. Cloth! brandy! and their wives! 

Ell. ( Rises.) Oft have ye heard me, warriors,—hear 

me now: 
Dig not the hatchet up without good cause. 

Tor. Of course thou dost not wish to perish by it. 

Lill. The mighty Spirit, whom I serve and love, 
And whom I preach, loves peace. His written word 
Which I have talk’d to you— 

Tor. Is false, as thou art. | Te rises. 
Peace, do ye love ? Peace !—Peace? It isa lie. 
White Liar !—Oh, my soul detests thee, liar! 

‘id we not love you, Liar ?-We dwelt with you 

In peace: we call’d you brethren—such ye seemed,— 
Oh, Liar! thon hast fill’d my heart with flame! 

And, would to wroth Yehoway, that my hand 

Might lay thee hush’d this moment at my feet !— 
We lov’d you,.murderous Whites ! till all would say, 
Where’er we came, * Behold the White Man’s friends ”’ 
We gave you all, but all would not suffice. 
Bloodhounds! ye hunted, and your prey was man— 
A nobler race than yours, and therefore wrong’d ! 
With envious fang, ye worry whom ye hate. 

Listen not, Mohawks, to that talking serpent !— 

Scull wilt thou prate ’—Behold in him the cause 

Of our defeats! behold the secret-learner ! 

The husband of your wives !—Yet, talker ? Down! 
Or my good hatchet—there, where thou wilt lie 
Mute, without bidding—shall this moment lay thee. 


Enter Nipaniss. 
Nid. (Embracing Tor.) My brother! oh, Toronto! 
Warriors. (Clapping their hands.) Maid, well doue ! 
Tor. (Siernly repulsing her.) Begone from ime ! 
See’st thou thy white love there ? 
That trembling talker, with the lip of chalk, 
Now pleading against thee, and for thy foes ? 
Go! or my knife this instant weds you here;— 
Go |, 
[ Enter, dressed as an Indian, Dixwewr, who 
steps between them, 
Dix. Harm her not, boy ! Indian blood is scarce. 
Tor. Another white! 
Nid. Hold! wilt thou kill our friends ? 
Tor. Another white friend! have we, then, no foes? 
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Diz. I am thy friend, the friend of all Red Men. 
Stand not between us, Sagamores. The brave, 
Come where they may, speed ever best. Come, brother, 
I will embrace thee first, and then shake hands. 
[He wrestles with Toronto, overthrows, 


and disarms him. 

Warriors. White Indian! brave white Indian! thou 

dost well. 

Dix. ( To Tor.) Now be we friends :— 

White, am I?’ Thirty summers o’er my head 

Have roll'd their suns, since war first smutch’d me brown. 

Ye wonder, Sagamores, at my intrusion :— 

I but precede the father of this youth, 

My friend, Kerhonah. He, by many a wound 

Weaken'd, moves slowly ; but, behold, he comes! 
Enter Keruonan. 

Wab. King of the Maspataquas, blood-baptiz’d, 
Welcome, Kerhonah. 

Ach. In good time, to smoke 
The pipe of peace, brought by thy valiant son. 

Ker. Your words are life ! 

They visit my sick heart 
Like a new being. Frown not, Sagamores, 
On this degraded cheek, these locks of snow ! 
What, though "tis true Kerhonah’s hair is white ? 
I would in nought resemble our pale foes ; 
And "twas not age that bleach’d these locks of darkness. 
*Tis true, I weep,—but these are burning tears: 
I weep, because your brethren died in vain, 
And wolves are surfeited with Indian blood. 
But ifthe guns were roaring o'er the rivers, 
If drums were growling, if the jagged bullet 
Were hissing through the desert’s pillar'd shade, 
If the strong hiccory bow were twanging round us, 
My soul would scorn even this, this fiery tear. 
If o'er barb'd arrow, and the whizzing jav'lin, 
And the dear hatchet, busy with the dying, 
The death-and-war-whoop drown'd the rifle’s song,— 
How would Kerhonah’s fearless soul rejoice ! 
Would I then weep? Th’ awaken'd dead should hear 
My battle yell, and shouting, see me dance 
In white men's blood, beneath their sulphury noon-night, 
Laughing my song of vengeance ! 
Will you grant 
The joy of battle to a fugitive, 
Who yearns to perish on his slaughter’d foes ? 
Be still magnanimous! the brave are always so. 

Warriors. Brandy! red-cloth! their wives! 

Wal. War with the Whites! 

Warriors. War! war! Down with the white Priest ! 

To the stone drag him! 
[| They drag Elliot to the stone of sacrifice. 

Nid. Great Spirit, save thy priest !—Oh! save him ! 
| She clasps Elliot in her arms, and lays her head upon his. 

Ach. Smite not the priest, lest ye offend his God. 

Wab. Warriors, forbear. 

Ker. Toronto, hold thine hand. 

Ach. Why did the Pequods fail in war? Because 
They left the spirits whom their fathers worshipped, 
And scorn’d the priests who served them. 

Ker. Priest, ’tis true. 

Ach. Okima, quit thine hold. 

Ker. Nidaniss, rise. [Elliot is lifted from the stone. 

Ach. Know, Elliot, that the Mohawks will not serve 
Your stranger God. We love our fathers’ gods, 

Who shower the pleasant rain upon our corn, 
And guarantee our fearless liberty. 
Wab. We covet not subjection or your prayers. 
Ga, therefore, to thy friends, and safely go. 
Nor Mohawk shall lay hostile hand on thee, 
Nor Maspataquan. Tell thy countrymen, 
Thus say the Mohawks, —“ Quit the Red Man’s land, 
And, o’er the waters, seek your fathers’ graves.” 


Scene IX.—Near the Mohawks’ camp. A hut 
in the back ground, Enter Nivaniss and 
Exwior. 


id stay’st thou here? Oh, be not thou found 
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Fly! or Toronto will destroy thee, Elliot! ‘ 
El. T linger, but to warn you and advise. 
Quit not the precincts of the Mohawks’ camp ; 
For surely ye will here be sought, and here 
Destroy’d, if ye contemn my prudent counsel. 
I go to plead your cause, and preach for peace, ad 
And bid my brethren pray to the Great Spirit, 
That the red hatchet may be buried deep, 
Never to rise again. 
Nid. My brother still ! 
Go, tell them that we gave them lands and corn, 
When o'er the blue broad deep they Came, and sought 
A home,—whose floor they wash with Indian blood. 
El. One last embrace! one dear word for remembrance, 
Nid. Nay, touch me not! Am I not stain’d already ? 
Polluted, lost >—my country's ruiner ? 
I brought destruction on the Maspataquas ; 
My guilty love for thee hath ruined us. 
Where are the dwellings of my father’s > Where 
The sky-broad trees that screened my mother’s hut ? 
Where is the mother of the last of nine? 
Why doth that latest born lament the mother, 
Who from her bosom fed the curse of all ?— 
I lov'd thee, Elliot, and my love destroy’d us. 
We eat the bread of strangers—bitter bread ! 
The earth we tread resounds the feat of strangers! 
We press the stranger's couch,—’tis hard and sleepless ! 
We hear the stranger's speech,—it grates the soul, 
Like thankless deeds !—The looks that look on us 
Are stranger’s looks, that talk to us of death 
And buried friends! We have no garden ground, 
No maize have we; our fire is borrow’d fire! 
We have no home,—no kettle of our own! 
I lov’d thee, Elliot, and my love was fatal. 
The everlasting gods that so decreed, 
Will also that all curses shall be mine. 
The serpent shakes his ringed tail at me ; 
O’er me, me only, screams the voice of midnight— 
I hear it when the happy are asleep ;—— 
Darkness looks on me with strange eyes of fire,— 
Blue, red, and flamy green, and weeps dropp’d fire ;— 
The bear growls at me as I pass his home ; 
And when I start from dreams of thee, Yehoway 
Derides me with his dreadful, burning laugh, 
That laughs from end to end of blazing heav’n ;— 
Then, from his clouds, pours down on me in thunder, 
The torrent of his scorn and fury !—Go! 
When far away, yet, yet thou wilt be here! 
Oh, what a burden! what a blessing !—Go! 
And, if we never more shall meet beneath 
Our father’s tree, and in our fatherland, 
Yet shall I meet thee in that better land 
Of which thou speak’st ; there! where the Greatest Spirit 
Cools the hot lightning from my mother’s eyes, 
And turns her rage to meekness ;—while he speaks 
Of thee, and thy true words, and deeds as true, 
And bids her love thy brethren for thy sake. 
[Exit Elliot. 





Scene X.—Near the falls of the Cohos. Morton 
sleeping. Mary in male attire, at a short dis- 
tance from him, 


Mary. Stung by imagined wrongs, and mad for ven- 
geance, 
Ev’n in his dreams, he hunts my father’s life ! 
And yet I hesitate to tell him all! 
Why should he hate me for my parent’s fault ? 
But I will save that parent from his rage ; 
And, like his guardian angel, waft aside 
The fire-wing'd bullet, mission’d for destruction. 


[ Cries without of Exzsor! Evusor! Then 
enter Warp, Gorre, Soldiers, and Ex.iot. 


Mor. (rising.) How now ? what news ? 
Night-wandering, pale apostle, whence comest thou ? 
El. Straight from the Mohawks’ camp. 
Mor. Whom sawest thou there ? 
What recent visiters hath King Wabang ? 
El. Kerhonah, and an Englishman, called Dixwell. 
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Mor. Thanks for that information. Both shall die,— 
The bloody Indian, and the traitorous Briton. 
EL If Dixwell is a traitor, let him die. 

But for Kerhonah ; 
Mor. True, he hath a daughter 
El. Yes, and a son; and, therefore, must he die ? 

Of all the Maspataquas three survive,— 

Kerhonah, and his daughter, and his son ;— 

The nation, utterly o’erthrown, is now 

Only a name. Qh! then, be merciful 

To thy great enemy, in his day of troubles, 

Or hope not thou for mercy! Do not thirst 

For vengeance, in the hour of triumph, lest 

Wrath drink thee upin his. Did not the father 

of chas’d Kerhonah welcome to this land 

The Pilgrim Fathers? Did he not as brethren 

Love them; or as a father loves his children ?— 

He did. And how did we repay his kindness ? 

Let manless Maspataqua answer me. 

Mor. Will the hot Mohawks fight for chas’d Ker- 
honah ? 

Have they resolved to dig the hatchet up ? 

El. Hotly they talk. But if thou seek for peace, 

And seek it in a meek and Christian spirit, 

They will not fight. If thou provoke the war, 

And blow the fire that must be quenched in blood, 

Be on thy soul the guilt and punishment. 











Scene XI.—The Cohos Falls. Nipaniss kneel- 
ing; Keraonan standing beside her; Dix- 
WELL watching near, 

Nid. Terrible Spirit ! 
Cohos, black with thunder! 

Stern gatherer of the clouds that have no home ! 

Lony ere the red man chas'd the moose, or quenched 

The hatchet’s thirst, or scoop’d the sailing tree, 

Thou, with thine indefatigable roar, 

Didst awe the desert, manless, dark, and cold. 

Ere flower, or leaf, or tiniest moss adorn’d 

The valleys,—when there was no living thing, 

Not ev’n the little fly, with wings of sunbeams,— 

Thou spakest to the rocky ribs of earth, 

Beneath the moonless night. And when the White Men, 

And we, thy favourites, shall cease to live, 

Thine anger still will foam, thy tears will flow : 

All other sounds may slumber, hush’d in death, 

But still thy aecents will be long and loud. 

Ker. God of the Mohawks! everlasting Voice! 

Behold, in me, the son of Maspatake, 

The king of kings. When o’er the waters first, 

The White Men came, he bade the strangers welcome, 

And gave them food and lands, and smoked with them 

The pipe of peace. Behold their gratitude! 

The son of Maspatake, a fugitive, 

Driv’n from his fathers’ graves, hath now no home, 

No people,—and no hope! except in thee. 

God of the Mohawks! hear me, and avenge! 

Nid. I cast my mother’s hair into thy flood, 
And this black, blood-stiff lock of slain Maskate :— 
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God of the Mohawks! hear us and avenge ! 

Ker. When with thy children we go forth to battle, 
God of the Mohawks! fill our hearts with fire,— 
And make our right hands as thy might resistless, 
And dreadful as the lightnings that gleam o'er thee ! 

[ A shot is fired from without, and Kernnonan | 


falls. 

Ker. Quit not, thou ruddy tide, my harrow'd cheek, 
Lest white men mock its paleness. Why should death 
Whiten the lip which fear could never change ? 

Weep not, my daughter! lest these tongues of serpents 
Say, that thy tears, which bathe my breast, are mine. 


[Another shot is fired from without, and Drx. 
WELL falls. Enter Warp and Mortow, fol. 
lowed by Mary, in male aitire, but with her 
long hair flowing in disorder over her dress. 

Mary. Oh! who did this? 
Mor. I, woman, I!—My wife ? 
Mary. ( Stooping over Dixwell. ) Oh, my poor father ! 
Ker. Ha! ha! ha! Hallo! 
These white men kill their fathers! Ha! ha! ha! 
[ He dies, shouting and laughing convulsively, 
Nid. (To Elliot.) Thou art one of them! White 
worm ! 

[She rushes upon him, bears him to the ground, 

and seizes him by the throat, but suddenly rises. 
No! live! 

My father! hear’st thou? Shall no drop 
Of thy blood flow in any living thing ? 
‘Loronto will not deign to live a suppliant, 
Will not outlive his nation: but, my Sire, 
Thy blood is precious, and shall not die all 
White teacher! I was mad with burning rage, 
Because the bullets went into my father, 
And made holes through him. 

Shall his blood die all ? 
Wills the Great Spirit, that our blood die all ? 
Help me to dig his grave ;—then mourn with me, 
Till the white rain descend, and cold bright stone, 
Floor the deep waters. Then will I become 
The mother of thy sons, and from my breast 
Feed children that shall look like him and thee, 
Thou dear, thou fatal one ! What! wilt thou not ? 

[ Enter Toronto, followed by WaBanG, OKIMA, 
ACHONDA, and Mehawk Warriors, gradually 
filling the stage. 

Tor. Suake! venom pang your blood to rottenness, 
Traitor, and traitress! Ye shall die in tortures. 
The flames shall try thy manhood, and reward 
Her treason to her country, and her kind. 

| He beats ELviot and Nrpawiss off the stage, 
withhis bow, then, turning, strikes Morton 
down with a blow of his hatchet. 

Mor. Yes, Elliot, I sowed vengeance, and reap death. 
The flames I blindly fann’d, my blood must quench. 
Oh, prophet ! wherefore did’st thou vainly warn me ? 


| He dies, 
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Ar the Lakes, and summoned abroad by scenery 
80 exquisite—living, too, in the bosomof a family 
endeared to him by long friendship and by sym. 
pathy the closest with all his propensities and 
tastes—Coleridge (it may be thought) could not 
sequester himself so profoundly as at the Courier 
Oifice within his own shell, or shut himself out 
so completely from that large dominion of eye 
and ear amongst the hills, the fields, and the 
woods, which once he had exercised so pleasantly 





| to himself, and with a participation so immortal, 
through his exquisite poems, to all generations, 


He was not now reduced to depend upon “ Mrs, 
Brainbridge,” but looked out from his study 


_ windows upon the sublime hills of Seat Sanda 
and Arthur's Chair, and upon pastoral cottages 
| at their feet; and all around him, he heard 
_ hourly the murmurings of bappy life, the sound 


of female voices, and the innocent laughter of 


children. But, apparently, he was not happy 
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himself: the accursed drug poisoned all natural 
pleasure at its sources ; he burrowed continually 
deeper into scholastic subtleties and metaphysical 
abstraction, and, like that class described by 


_ Seneca, in the luxurious Rome of his days, he 


lived chiefly by candle-light. At two or three 
o'clock in the afternoon he would make his first 
appearance ; through the silence of the night, when 
all other lights had long disappeared, in the quiet 
cottage of Grasmere his lamp might be seen 
invariably by the belated traveller, as he de- 
cended the long steep from Dun-mail-raise ; and 
at five or six o'clock in the morning, when man 
was going forth to his labour, this insulated son 
of reveries was retiring to bed. 

Society he did not much court, because much 
was not to be had; but he did not shrink from 
any which wore the promise of novelty, At that 
time the leading person about the Lakes, as re- 
garded rank and station, amongst those who had 
any connexion with literature, was Dr, Watson, 
the well-known Bishop of Llandaff. This dig- 
nitary I knew myself as much as I wished to 
know him, having gone to his house five or six 
times purposely that I might know him: and I 
shall speak of him circumstantially. Those who 
have read his autobiography, or are otherwise 
acquainted with the outline of his career, will be 
aware that he was the son of a Westmorland 
schoolmaster. Going to Cambridge, with no great 
store of classical knowledge, but with the more 
common accomplishment of Westmorland men, 
and one better suited to Cambridge, viz.,—a suffi- 
cient basis of mathematics, and a robust, though 
commonplace intellect, for improving his know- 
ledge according to any direction which accident 
should prescribe,—he obtained the Professorship 
of Chemistry without one iota of chemical know- 
ledge up to the hour when he gained it : and then 
setting eagerly to work, that he might not dis- 
grace the choice which had thus distinguished 
him, long before the time arrived for commencing 


his prelections, he had made himself capable of 


writing those beautiful essays on that science, 
which, after a revolution, and a counter-revolu- 
tion, so great as succeeding times have witnessed, 
still remain a cardinal book of introductory dis- 
cipline to such studies; an opinion authorized 
not only by Professor Thomson of Glasgow, but 
also, to myself, by the late Sir Humphrey Davy. 
With this experimental proof that a Chemical 
Chair might be won and honoured without pre- 
vious knowledge even of the chemical alphabet, he 
resolved to play the same feat with the Royal 
Chair of Divinity ; one far more important for 
local honour, and for wealth. Here again he 
succeeded: and this time he extended his ex- 
periment ; for whereas both Chairs had been won 
without previous knowledge, he resolved that in 
this case it should be maintained without after 
knowledge. He applied himself simply to the 
improvement of its income, which he raised from 
£300 to at least £1000 per annum, All this he had 
accomplished before reaching the age of thirty- 
five. 

Hiches are with us the parent of riches ; and 





success, in the hands of an active man, is the 
pledge of further success. On the basis of this 
Cambridge preferment, Dr. Watson built up. 
wards, until he had raised himself, in one way or 
other, to a seat in the House of Lords, and to a 
commensurate income. For the latter ‘half of 
his life, he—originally a village schoolmaster’s 
son—was able to associate with the magnates of 
the land, upon equal terms. And that fact, of 
itself, without another word, implies, in this 
country, a degree of rank and fortune which one 
would think a sufficient reward even for merit as 
unquestionable as wasthat of Dr. Watson. Yet 
he was always a discontented man, and a railer at 
the Government and the age which could permit 
merit such as his to pine away ingloriously, in 
one of the humblest amongst the bishopricks, 
with no other addition to its emoluments than 
the richest Professorship in Europe, and such 
other accidents in life as gave him in all, per. 
haps, not above seven theusand per annum ! Poor 
man !—only seven thousand perannum! Whata 
trial to a man’s patience !—and how much he 
stood in need of philosophy, or even of religion, 
to face so dismal a condition ! 

This Bishop was himself, in a secondary way, 
an interesting study. What I mean is, that, 
though originally the furthest removed from an 
interesting person, being a man remarkable in. 
deed fur robust faculties, but otherwise common. 
placein his character, wordly-minded, and coarse, 
even to obtuseness, in his sensibilities, he yet 
became interesting from the strength of degree 
with which these otherwise repulsive character. 
istics were marked. - He was one of that num. 
erous order in whom even the love of know- 
ledge is subordinate to schemes of advancement ; 
and to whom even his own success, and his own 
honour consequent upon that success, had no 
higher value than according to their use as in- 
struments for winning further promotion. Hence 
it was, that, when by such aids he had mounted 
to a certain eminence, beyond which he saw 
little promise of further ascent, by their assist- 
ance—since at this stage it was clear, that party 
connexion in politics must become his main re- 
liance—he ceased to regard his favourite sciences 
with much interest. Even chemistry was now 
neglected. This, above all, was perplexing to 
one who did not understand his character. For 
hither one would have supposed he might have 
retreated from his political disappointments, and 
have found a perpetual consolation in honours 
which no intrigues could defeat, and in the gra- 
titude, so pure and untainted, which still at- 
tended the honourable exertions of his youth. But 
he viewed the matter in a very different light. 
Other generations had come since then, and 
“other palms were won.” To keep pace with 
the advancing science, and to maintain his station 
amongst his youthful competitors, would de- 
mand a youthful vigour and motives such as 
theirs. But, as to himself, chemistry had given 
all it could give. Having first raised himself to 
distinction by that, he had since married into an 
ancient family—one of the leaders amongst the 
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Janded aristocracy of his own county :—he thus 
had entitled himself to call the head of that 
family,—a territorial potentate with ten thous- 
and per annum,—by the contemptuous sobriquet 
of “ Dull Daniel ;” he looked down upon num- 
bers whom, twenty years before, he scarcely 
durst have looked up to; he had obtained a 
bishopric. Chemistry had done all this for 
him ; and had, besides, co-operating with luck, 
put him in the way of reaping a large estate from 
the gratitude and early death of a pupil, Mr. 
Luther. All this chemistry had effected : could 
chemistry,;do anything more? Clearly not. And 
here it was, that, having lost his motives for 
cultivating it farther, he regarded the present 
improvers of the science, not with the feelings 
natural to a disinterested lover of such studies 
on their own account, but with jealousy, as men 
who had eclipsed or had bedimmed his own once 
brilliant reputation. Two revolutions had oc- 
curred since his own “ palmy days:” Sir Hum. 
phrey Davy might be right ; and all might be 
gold that glistened ; but, for his part, he was too 
old to learn new theories—he must be content to 
hobble to his grave with such old-fashioned 
creeds us had answered in his time, when, for 
aught he could see, men prospered as much as in 
this new-fangled world. This was the tone of 
his ordinary talk ; and, in one sense—as regards 
personal claims, I mean—it was illiberal enough ; 
for the leaders of modern chemistry never over- 
looked Ais claims. Professor Thomson of Glas- 
gow always spoke of his “‘ Essays” as of a book 
which hardly any revolution could antiquate ; 
and Sir Humphrey Davy, in reply to a question 
which I put to him upon that point, in 1813, de- 
clared that he knew of no book better qualified, 
as one of introductory discipline to the youth- 
ful experimenter, or as an apprenticeship to the 
taste in elegant selection of topics. 

Yet, querulous and discontented as the Bishop 
was, when he adverted either to chemistry or 
to his own position in life, the reader must not 
imagine to himself the ordinary ‘‘ complement’ 
and appurtenances of that character—such as 
moroseness, illiberality, or stinted hospitalities, 
On the contrary, his Lordship was a joyous, 
jovial, and cordial host. He was pleasant, and 
even kind in his manners ; most hospitable in 
his reception of strangers, no matter of what 
party ; and I must say that he was as little over- 
bearing in argument, and as little stood upon 
his privilege as a church dignitary, as any “ big 
wig” I have happened to know. He was some- 
what pompous, undoubtedly; but that, in an 
old academic hero, was rather agreeable, and had 
a characteristic effect. He listened patiently to 
all your objections ; and, though steeped to the 
lips in prejudice, he was really candid. I mean to 
say, that although, generally speaking, the uncon- 
scious pre-occupation of hisunderstanding shut up 
all avenues to new convictions, he yet did his best 
to open his mind to any views that might be 
presented at the moment. And, with regard to 
his querulous egotism, though it may appear 





laughable enough to all who contrast his reat 
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pretensions with their public appreciation, as 
expressed in his acquired opulence and rank ; 
and who contrast, also, his case with that of 
other men in his own profession,—such as Paley 
for example,—yet it cannot be denied that for- 
tune had crossed his path, latterly, with foul 
winds, no less strikingly than his early life had 
been seconded by her favouring gales. In par- 
ticular, Lord Holland mentioned to a friend of 
my own the following anecdote :—* What you 
say of the Bishop may be very true: [they were 
riding past his grounds at the time, which had 
turned the conversation upon his character and pub- 
lic claims :] but to us [ Lord Holland meant to the 
Whig party] he was truly honourable and faith- 
ful; insomuch, that my uncle had agreed with 
Lord Granvilleto make him Archbishop of York, 
sede vacante ;—all was settled ; and had we staid 
in power a little longer, he would, beyond a 
doubt, have had that dignity.” Now, if the rea- 
der happens to recollect how soon the death of 
Dr. Markham followed the sudden dissolution of 
that short-lived administration in 1807, he will 
see how narrowly Dr. Watson missed this eleva- 
tion ; and one must allow for a little occasional 
spleen under such circumstances. Yet what an 
archbishop ! He talked openly, at his own table, 
as a Socinian ; ridiculed the miracles of the New 
Testament, which he professed to explain as so 
many chemical tricks, or cases of politic legerde- 
main ; and certainly had as little of devotional 
feeling as any man that ever lived. It is, by 
comparison, a matter of little consequence, that, 
in her spiritual integrity so little regarding the 
church of which he called himself a member, he 
should, in her temporal interests, have been 
ready to lay her open to any assaults from al. 
most any quarter. He could naturally have little 
reverence for the rights of the shepherds, having 
so little for the pastoral office itself, or for the 
manifold duties it imposes. All his public, all 
his professional duties he systematically ne- 
glected. He was a Lord in Parliament, and for 
many a year he never attended in his place: he 
was a Bishop, and he searcely knew any part of 
his diocese by sight—living three hundred miles 
away from it: he was a Professor of Divinity ; 
he held the richest Professorship in Europe, the 
weightiest, for its functions, in England,—he 
drew, by his own admission, one thousand per 
annum from its endowments, (deducting some 
stipend to his locum tenens at Cambridge ;) and 
for thirty years he never read a lecture, or per- 
formed a public exercise. Spheres how vast of 
usefulness to aman as able as himself !—sub. 
jects of what bitter anguish on the deathbed of 
one who had been tenderly alive to his own 
duties! In his political purism, and the un. 
conscious partisanship of his constitutional 
scruples, he was a true Whig, and thoroughly 
diverting. That Lord Lonsdale or that the 
Duke of Northumberland should interfere with 
elections, that he thought scandalous and awful ; 
but that a Lord of the house of Cavendish or 
Howard, a Duke of Devonshire or Norfolk, or 
an Earl of Carlisle, should traffic in boroughs, 
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or exert the most despotic influence as landlords, 
mutato nomine, he viewed as the mere natural 
right of property: and so far was he from lov- 
ing the pure-hearted and unfactious champions 
of liberty, that, in one of his printed works, he 
dared to tax Milton with having knowingly, 
wilfully, deliberately told a falsehood.* 

Coleridge, it was hardly possible, could reve- 
rence a man like this:—ordinary men might, 
because they were told that he had defended 
Christianity against the vile blasphemers and 
impotent theomichrists of the day. But Cole- 
ridge had too pure an ideal of a Christian philo- 
sopher, derived from the age of the English 
Titans in theology, to share in that estimate. It 
is singular enough, and interesting to a man who 
has ever heard Coleridge talk, but especially to 
one who has assisted (to speak in French phrase) 
at a talking party between Coleridge and the 
Bishop, to look back upon an article in the 
Quarterly Review, where, in connexion with 
the Bishop’s autobiography, some sneers are 
dropped with regard to the intellectual charac- 
ter of the neighbourhood in which he had settled. 
I have been told, on pretty good authority, that 
this article was written by the late Dr. Whitta- 
ker, of Craven, the topographical antiquarian ; 
a pretty sort of person, doubtless, to assume 
such a tone, in speaking of a neighbourhood so 
dazzling in its intellectual pretensions, as that 
region at that time! 

The Bishop had fixed his abode on the banks of 
Windermere. In a small but beautiful park, he 
had himself raised a plain, but handsome and 
substantial mansion: Calgarth, or Calgarth 
Park, was its name. Now, at Keswick lived Mr. 
Southey ; twenty miles distant, it is true, but 
still, for a bishop with a bishop’s equipage, not 
beyond a morning’s drive. At Grasmere, about 
eight miles from Calgarth, were to be found 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. At Brathay, about 
four miles from Calgarth, lived Charles Lloyd ; 
and he, far as he was below the others I have 
mentioned, could not in candour be considered a 
common man. He was somewhat too Rousseau- 
tsh ; but he had, in conversat:on, very extraordi- 
nary powers for analysis of a certain kind, ap- 
plied to the philosophy of manners, and the most 
delicate nuances of social life ; and his trans- 
lation of “Alfieri,” together with his own poems, 
shows him to haye been an accomplished scholar. 
Then, not much above a miie from Calgarth, at 
his beautiful creation of Elleray, lived Professor 
Wilson, of whom I need not speak. He, in 
fact, and Mr. Lloyd, were on the most intimate 
terms with the Bishop’s fam.ly. The meanest of 
these persons was-able to have “taken the con- 
ceit’” out of Mr. Dr. Whittaker, and all his 
tribe, But even in the town of Kendal, about 
nine miles from Calgarth. there were many men 
of information, at least as extensive as Dr. 





* The supposed falsehood respected the sect called 
Brownists, and occurs in the “* Defensis pro Pop. Angli- 
cano.”” The whole charge is a blunder, and rests upon 
the Bishop's own imperfect knowledge of Latinity. 
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Watson’s, and amply qualified to have met him 
upon equal terms in conversation. Mathematics, 
it is well known, are extensively cultivated jn 
the north of England. Sedburgh, for many years, 
was a sort of nursery, or rural Chapel-of-ease, 
to Cambridge. Gough, the blind mathematician 
and botanist of Kendal, was known to fame; 
but many others in that town had accomplish. 
ments equal to his; and, indeed, so widely has 
mathematical knowledge extended itself through. 
out Northern England, that even amongst the 
poor weavers, mechanic labourers for their daily 
bread, the cultivation of the geometrical analy. 
sis, in the most refined shape, has long prevailed; 
of which some accounts have been recently 
published. Some local pique, therefore, must 
have been at the bottom of Dr. Whittaker’s 
sneer. At all events, it was ludicrously con. 
trasted with the true state of the case, as 
brought out by the meeting between Coleridge 
and the Bishop. Coleridge was armed, at all 
points, with the scholastic erudition which bore 
upon all questions that could arise in polemic 
divinity. The philosophy of ancient Greece, 
through all its schools, the philosophy of the 
Schoolmen, technically so called, church history, 
&e., Coleridge had within his call. Having 
been personally acquainted, or connected as a 
pupil, with Eickhorn and Michaelis, he knew the 
wholecycle of schisms and audacious speculations, 
through which Biblical criticism, or Christian 
philosophy, has revolved in modern Germany, 
All this was ground upon which the Bishop of 
Llandaff trode with the infirm footing of a child. 
He listened to what Coleridge reported with 
the same sort of pleasurable surprise, alternat- 
ing with starts of doubt or incredulity, ae would 
naturally attend a detailed report from Laputa, 
—which aerial region of speculation, does but 
too often recur to a sober-minded person, in 
reading of the endless freaks in philosophy of 
modern Germany, where the sceptre of Muta- 
bility, the potentate celebrated by Spenser, 
gathers more trophies in a year, than elsewhere 
in a century; “the anarchy of dreams’ presid- 
ing in her philosophy ; and the restless elements 
of opinion, throughout every region of debate, 
moulding themselves eternally, like the billowy 
sands of the desert, as beheld by Bruce, into 
tewering columns, that soar upwards to a giddy 
altitude, then stalk about for a minute, all 
a-glow with fiery colour, and finally unmould 
and “ dislimn,” with a collapse as sudden as the 
motions of that eddying breeze, under which 
their vapoury architecture arose. Hartley and 
Locke, both of whom the Bishop made into 
idols, were discussed ; especially the former, 
against whom Coleridge alleged some of those 
arguments which he has used in his Biographia 
Literaria. The Bishop made but a feeble defence; 
and, upon some points, none at all. He seem- 
ed, I remember, much struck with one remark 
of Coleridge's, to this effect :—‘ That, whereas 
Hartley fancied that our very reasoning was @n 
aggregation, collected together under the law of 
association ; on the contrary, we reason by coum 
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teracting that law,—just, said he, as in leaping, 
the law of gravitation concurs to that act in its 
jlatter part ; but no leap could take place were 
it not by a counteraction of the law.” One re- 
mark of the Bishop's let me into the secret of 
his very limited reading. Coleridge had used 
the word “ apperception ;”—apparently without 
intention ; for, on hearing some objection to the 
word, as being “ surely not a word that Addison 
would have used,” he silently substituted another 
word. Some months afterwards, going with 
Charles Lloyd to call at Calgarth, during the 
time when The Friend was appearing, the Bishop 
again noticed this obnoxious word, and in the 
very same terms :—‘ Now, this word appercep- 
tion, which Mr. Coleridge uses in the last num- 
ber of The Friend, surely, surely it would not 
have been approved by Addison ; no, Mr. Lloyd, 
nor by Swift ; nor even, I think, by Arbuthnot.” 
Somebody suggested that the word was a new 
word of German mintage, and most probably 
due to Kant,—of whom the Bishop seemed never 
to have heard. Meantime the fact was, and to 
me an amusing one, that the word had been 
commonly used by Leibnitz,—who is really a 
classical author on such subjects. 

In the autumn of 1810, Coleridge left the 
Lakes; and—so far as 1 am aware—for ever. 
I once, indeed, heard a rumour of his having 
passed through with some party of tourists,— 
some reason struck me, at the time, for believing 
it untrue,—but, at all events, he never returned 
to them as a resident. What might be his rea- 
son for this eternal self-banishme:t from scenes 
which he so well understood in all their shifting 
forms of beauty, I can only guess. Perhaps it 
was the very opposite reason to that which is 
most obvious: not possibly because he had be- 
come indifferent to their attractions, but because 
his undecaying sensibility to their commanding 
power, had become associated with too afflicting 
remembrances, and flashes of personal recollec- 
tions, saddenly restored and illuminated,—recol- 
lections which will 

* Sometimes leap 
From hiding places ten years deep,”’ 
and bring into collision the present with some 
long-forgotten past, in a form too trying and too 
painful for endurance. I have a brilliant Scotch 
friend, who cannot walk on the sea shore,—with- 
in sight of its «x/oOue firerue, the multitudinous 
laughter of its waves, or within hearing of its 
resounding uproar, because they bring up, by 
links of old association, too insupportably to his 
mind, the agitations of his glittering, but too 
fervid youth. There is a feeling,—morbid it 
may be, but for which no anodyne is found in 
allthe schools from Plato to Kant,—to which 
the human mind is liable at times: it is best de- 
scribed in a little piece by Henry More, the 
Platonist. He there represents himself as a 
martyr to his own too passionate sense of beauty, 
and his consequent too passionate sense of its 
decay. Everywhere,—above, below, around him, 
in the earth, in the clouds, in the fields, and in 
their garniture of flowers,—he beholds « beauty 








carried to excess; and this beauty becomes a 
source of endless affliction to him, because every- 
where he sees it liable to the touch of decay 
and mortal change. During one paroxysm of 
this sad passion, an angel appears to comfort 
him; and, by the sudden revelation of her im- 
mortal beauty, does, in fact, suspend his grief. 
But it is only a suspension; for the sudden re- 
collection that her privileged condition, and her 
exemption from the general fate of beauty, is 
only by way of exception to a universal rule, re- 
stores his grief: ‘“ And thou thyself,” he says 
to the angel,— 


“ And thou thyself, that com’st to comfort me, 
Wouldst strong occasion of deep sorrow bring, 
If thou wert subject to mortality !” 


Every man, who has ever dwelt with passionate 
love upon the fair face of some female companion 
through life, must have had the eame feeling ; 
and must often, in the exquisite language of 
Shakspeare’s sonnets, have commended and ad- 
jured all-conquering Time, there, at least, and 
upon that one tablet of his adoration, 
‘‘To write no wrinkle with his antique hand.” 

Vain prayer! Empty adjuration! Profitless 
rebellion against the laws which season all things 
for the inexorable grave! Yet not the less we 
rebel again and again; and, though wisdom 
counsels resignation and submission, yet our hu. 
man passions, still cleaving to their object, force 
us into endless rebellion. Feelings, the same in 
kind as these, attach themselves to our mental 
powers, and our vital energies. Phantoms of 
lost power, sudden intuitions, and shadowy re- 
storations of forgotten feelings, sometimes dim 
and perplexing, sometimes by bright but furtive 
glimpses, sometimes by a full and steady revela- 
tion, overcharged with light,—throw us back ina 
moment upon scenes and remembrances that we 
have left full thirty years behind us. In soli- 
tude, and chiefly in the solitudes of nature ; 
and, above all, amongst the great and enduring 
features of nature, such as mountains and quiet 
dells, and the lawny recesses of forests, and the 
silent shores of lakes, features with which (as 
being themselves less liable to change) our feel- 
ings have a more abiding associatien—under 
these circumstances it is, that such evanescent 
hauntings of our past and forgotten selves are 
most apt to startle and to waylay us. These 
are positive torments from which the agitated 
mind shrinks in fear ; but there are others nega. 
tive in their nature, that is, blank mementos of 
power extinct, and of faculties burnt out within 
us. And from both forms of anguish—from this 
twofold scourge—poor Coleridge fled, perhaps, 
in flying from the beauty of external nature. 
In alluding to this latter, or negative form of 
suffering,—that form, I mean, which presents not 
the too fugitive glimpses of past power, but its 
blank annihilation,— Coleridge himself most beau. 
fully insists upon, and illustrates the truth, that 
all which we find in nature must be created by 
ourselves ; and that alike, whether Nature is so 
gorgeous in her beauty as to seem appareled in 
her wedding garment, or so powerless and ex. 
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tinct as to seem palled in her shroud,—in either 
case, 
“O, Lady! we receive but what we give, 


And in our life alone does nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud. 


“ It were a vain endeavour, 
Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west : 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within.” 
This was one, and the most common shape of 
extinguished power, from which Coleridge fled 
to the great city. But sometimes the same de- 
cay came back upon his heart in the more poig- 
nant shape of intimations, and vanishing glimpses, 
recovered for one moment from the Paradise of 
youth, and from fields of joy and power, over 
which, for him, too certainly, he felt that the 
cloud of night had settled for ever. Both modes 
of the same torment exiled him from nature; 
and for the same reason he fled from poetry and 
ali commerce with his own soul ; burying himself 
in the profoundest abstractions, from life and 
human sensibilities. 
“‘ For not to think of what I needs must feel, 
But to be still and patient all I can ; 
And haply by absiruse research to steal, 
From my own nature, all the natural man: 
This was my sole resource, my only plan ; 
Till that which suits a part, infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul.” 
Such were, doubtless, the true and radical 
causes, which, for the final twenty-four years of 
Coleridge’s life, drew him away from those 
scenes of natural beauty in which only, at an 
earlier stage of life, he found strength and re- 
storation, These were the causes; but the im- 
mediate occasion of his departure from the 
Lakes, in the autumn of 1800, was the favourable 
opportunity then presented to him of migrating 
in a pleasant way. Mr. Basil Montagu, the 
Chancery barrister, happened at that time to be 
returning to London with Mrs. Montagu, from 
a visit to the Lakes, or to Wordsworth. His 
travelling carriage was roomy enough to allow of 
his offering Coleridge a seat in it; and his ad- 
miration of Coleridge was just then fervent 
enough to prompt a friendly wish for that sort of 
close connexion,—viz., by domestication as a 
guest under Mr. Basil Montagu’s roof,—which is 
the most trying to friendship, and which, in this 
instance, led to a perpetual rupture of it. The 
domestic habits of eccentric men of genius, much 
more those of aman so irreclaimably irregular as 
Coleridge, can hardly be supposed to promise 
very auspiciously fur any connexion so close as 
this. A very extensive house and household, to- 
gether with the unlimited license of action which 
belongs to the ménage of some great Dons amongst 
the nobility, could alone have made Coleridge an 
inmate perfectly desirable. Probably many little 
jealousies and offences had been mutually sup- 
pressed ; but the particular spark which at length 
fell amongst the combustible materials already 
prepared, and thus produced the final explosion, 
took the following shape:—Mr. Montagu 
had published a book against the use of wine 





and intoxicating liquors of every sort. Not out 
of parsimony, or under any suspicion of inhospi. 
tality, but in mere self-consistency and obedi. 
ence tv his own conscientious scruples, Mr, 
Montagu would not countenance the use of wine 
at his own table. So far, all was right. But 
doubtless, on such a system, under the known 
habits of modern iife, it should have been made 
a rule to ask no man to dinner: for to force 
men, without warning, to a single (and, therefore 
thoroughly useless) act of painful abstinence, “ 
what neither I nor any man can have a right to 
do. In point of sense, it is, in fact, precisely the 
freak of Sir Roger De Coverley, who drenches his 
friend the Spectator with a hideous decoction ; 
not, as his confiding visiter had supposed, for 
some certain and immediate benefit to follow, but 
simply as having a tendency (if well supported 
by many years’ continuance of similar drenches) 
to abate tle remote contingency of the stone, 
One day’s abstinence could do no good on any 
scheme ; and no man was likely to offer himself 
for a second. However, such being the law of 
the castle, and that law well known to Coleridge, 
he, nevertheless, thought fit to ask to dinner 
Colonel, then Captain Pasley, of the Engineers, 
well known in those days for his book on the 
Military Policy of England; and since, for his 
System of Professional Instruction. Now, where 
or in what land, abides that 
Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms,” 

to whom wine in the analysis of dinner is a 
neutral or indifferent element? Wine, there- 
fore, as it was not of a nature to be omitted, 
Coleridge took care to furnish at his own private 
cost. And so far, again, all was right. But, 
why must Coleridge give his dinner to the Cap. 
tain in Mr. Montagu’s house? There lay the 
affront ; and, doubtless, it was a very inconsi- 
derate act on the part of Coleridge. I report 
the case simply as it was then generally borne 
upon the breath, not of scandal, but of jest and 
merriment. The result, however, was no jest; 
for bitter words ensued—words that festered in 
the remembrance ; and a rupture between the 
parties followed, which no reconciliation ever 
healed. 

Meantime, on reviewing this story, as gene- 
rally adopted by the learned in literary scandal, 
one demur rises up. Dr. Parr, a lisping old do- 
tard, without dignity or power of mind of any 
sort, was a frequent and privileged inmate at 
Mr. Montagu’s. Him, now, this Parr, there was 
no conceivable motive for enduring ; that point 
is satisfactorily settled by the pompous inani- 
ties of his works. Yet, on the other hand, 
his habits were in their own nature far less en- 
duravle; for the monster smoked ;—and how ? 
How did the “Birmingham Doctor’, smoke? 


Not as you or I, or other civilized people smokey, 


with a gentle segar,—but with shag tobacco. 
And those who know how that abomination lodges 
and nestles in the draperies of window curtains, 
will, guess the horror and detestation in whieh 
the old Whig’s memory is held by all enlightened 
women,—( To be concluded in our neat.) ) 
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Irv a man has a horse that kicks and plunges, 
jt is probable that he will see fit to get rid of 
him. But before he come to that decision, a 

must take place in his mind, distinct 
from the abstract fact of kicking and plunging, 
and the abstract fact of dismissing,—the owner 
must know that the horse kicks and plunges. 
Now, it is in the nature of the human mind, that 
a man may have half the bones of his body 
broken before his reasoning powers have brought 
him to the conviction that the same is done by 
repeated kicks of his horse ; especially if he have 
purchased the gratitude of the beast by high 
feeding, much attendance, and little or no work. 
When juries in Scotland were in the habit of 
returning special verdicts, a young blackguard of 
high family and influence being put on trial for 
shooting his tutor, the jury, afraid to convict, 
and willing to avoid perjury as much as they 
conveniently could, found it proved that the 


prisoner had loaded a gun with ball, pointed it at 


the deceased, and fired it ; further, proved, that 
the moment when it was fired, a ball penetrated 
the body of the deceased: but not proved that 
the ball which so penetrated the body came 
from the gun of the prisoner. There is ground 
for much acute discussion on causation in such 
cases ; and when on three separate occasions a 
violent contusion on the pit of the stomach has 
followed an uplifting of the horse's hind heels, a 
nicely discriminating mind may not be satisfied 
that the former its connected with the latter, as 
effect with cause. If he follow Hume’s doctrines, 
he will see that the doubt lies in the want of ex- 
perience ; that a cause and an effect having no 
other relation to each other that we know of, 
than that the one is always seen to follow the 
other, in order of time, and, therefore, may 
be expected on. all occasions to do so,—three 
contusions immediately following three kicks, 
are not a sufficient number of instances to estab- 
lish, to his conviction, that the one naturally fol- 
lows the other, and. will continue so todo, Ifthe 
owner begins seriously to doubt about the mat- 
ter, he will, perhaps, make inquiry at the former 
proprietor of the horse, who has a patch on his 
face by reason of his eye having been kicked 
out ; and thence through a pedigree of proprie- 
tors, who all bear marks of the spirited, noble, 
and high-fed animal. If his reasoning powers 
be not then provided with a sufficiency of facts 
to work upon, the fault is his own. 

It is curious, that on sitting down to enter on 
& narrative—(merely as matter of history and 
useful information)—of the different occasions 
on which the House of Lords has differed from 
the more popular branch of the legislature, in 
measures of public interest, we should have fallen 
into a train of reflections like the above. The 
subjects have surely no connexion with each 
other ?>—but it is of no consequence,—let us pro- 


ceed with the narrative. 
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HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE SERVICES OF THE UPPER 
HOUSE. 








As a starting point, we choose the Reign of 
James I., the period at which our knowledge of 
Parliament as a legislative body may be said to 


commence.* 

In the first Parliament called by James, the Honse of 
Commons took into consideration certain grievances :— 
The casualty of wardship in chivalry, by which the over- 
lord had the custody of his vassal's estate, till he reached 
the age of twenty-one, without accounting for the profits; 
purveyance, or the right of the King’s officers to seize 
provisions at any price they chose, or no price ; monopo- 
lies, which had become a source of revenue, by the grant- 
ing of patents to manufacture goods from spurious metals, 
which forbid all but the patentees to fabricate from 
genuine; the transportation of ordnance; and the 
dispensations of penal statutes. For the abolition of 
these a bill was framed. Meantime, the Lords held a 
conference with the Commons. The alleged grievances 
were part of the prerogative royal, with which the Com- 
mons had no right to interfere, and so their Lordships 
would not accede to a bill; a remonstrance they con- 
ceived would be presumptuous, but they appeared not to 
object to a humble petition. At another meeting, how. 
ever, the Lords did, “ by way of advice, move and wish 
them to forbear any farther dealing therein, or to offer 
any farther petition for it to the King."(@) But the 
undutiful Commons of that reign were not easily frowned 
into obedience : much about the same time they passed a 
declaration of their constitutional rights, and shewed a 
disposition which weuld have made James very glad to 
trust only to the Lords for his money; “and as for the 
reservations of the bill of tonnage and poundage,” he 
says, in a melancholy letter toa Peer, “ yee of the Upper 
House must out of your love and discretion help it again, 
or, otherwise, they will in this, as in all things else that 
concern mee, wrack both mee and all my posterity.” (6) 

The Commons returned speedily to the charge. In the 
ensuing session, “‘a bill to regulate, or probably to sup- 
press purveyance, was thrown out by the Lords. The 
Commons sent up another bill to the same effect; which 
the other |House rejected without discussion, by a rule, 
then, perhaps, first established, that the same bill could 
not be proposed twice in one session.”(c) Unwearied 
by defeat, we find the Commons six years afterwards er~ 
deavouring to purchase justice, by offering to compound 
for the abolition of wardships, purveyance, and some 
other grievanees. They offered L.100,000 per annum, a 
sum demonstrative of the severity of the imposition. 
But the King would not have less than L.200,000, and 
would prefer three. He employed his trusty counsellors, 
the Lords, to act as agents on the eccasion ; and his re- 
quisition was entered on the journals of their House. At 





* It will be remarked that the instances we have quoted as 
having taken place before the Revolution, are much more 
numerous, considering the proportion they bear to our limited 
knowledge of the history of the Parliament of the time, than 
those stated as occurring since that event. The differences 
during the former period really were more numerous, and for an 
obvious reason. In the days of prerogative the House teem 
mons was, what we hope it is ually becoming again with - 
out prerogative, meen rb save omumbatan it their 
duty and their interest, to set themselves in opposition to the 
paien of capeny oe canes drawn up against them, as 

ar as they could or dared. W prerogative was under- 
mined, royalty and aristocracy had to make use of corrup- 
tion instead of fi and contrived to poison the 
body by siadiene off themuadaes consequently, till the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, the House of Commons was endowed 
with a great share of the spirit of the House of Lords, had 
mach ot the character of body in its constitution, and 
the two went 'o a great extent hand in But sume 
things they would net do together, as we shall see. 

(a) Com. Journ. 1, 150-54. New Parl. Hist. 1. 1087, - 
(b) Letter quoted Hallam’s Const. Hist. 1. 4iy, (c) Hal. 1. 480, 
3B 
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a conference, assuined towards the Commons the 
high tone of — and dictated the will of the mo- 
narch.(a} The contract was never completed. 

An attempt made by the Peers during this Parliament, 
to put the nomination of members of the Commons’ 
House in‘ , the hands of the Crown, should net be omit- 
ted. Sir Francis Goodwin had been elected for Bucking- 
hamshire, in tion to Sir John Fortescue, a Privy 
Counsellor. judges being employed to find 3 method 
of nullifying the election, produced a sentence of out 
lawry against Goudwin ; the return was sent back to the 
sheriff, and Sir John Fortescue was chosen. The matter 
being brought under the consideration of the Commons, 
Goodwin was declared duiy elected. The Lords called 
on the Commons to justify their proceedings in a confer- 
ence, beforé any other matter should be proceeded in: 
but the Commons denied the right of the other House to 
call for ani aecount of their proceedings: The Lords sent 
a second thessage intimating the will of the Ming, that 
they showlé take the matter inte tonsideration. The 
Commotis, somewhat alarmed at the awful name, evad- 
ing still the interference of the Lords, held a conference 
with the Hing 3 and after hearing with sume patience a 
little of his légie, about “ the divinity that doth hedge a 
King,” yielded to his comptomising suggestion, to set 
aside beth élections and issae a new writ. (4 ) 

The Commons Houde of the first Parliament of this 
reign made vain endeavours at improvement—we beg 
pardon..imnovation, in ecelesiastical matters. During the 
previous reign they had made several attempts to check 
the use of exeuth munication as a means of enabling the 
clergy to impose secular punishments: to pfevent non- 
residencé i atid te abolish pluralities; but were duly 
defeated by the Upper House. (¢) In 1604, the Commons 
resumed their work. *‘ A eode of new Canons,” says Hal- 
lam, “ had recently been established, in convocation, with 
the King’s assent, obligatory, perhaps, upon the clergy, 
but tending to s¢t up an wnwatranted authority ever the 
whole nation, imposing oaths, and exactitig securities, in 
eertain cases, from the laity, and aitiiig at the éxclusion 
of non-comf0rinists from all civil rights. Against these 
cahons, #é well as various other grievances; | Vi2., plurali- 
ties, hon-résidence, the ignorance of the cléergy,} the 
Commons réemonsttated, in a conference with the Upper 
House» Wut with little immediate effect.” (dj It was 
with no effect : a bill three times passed in the Commotis, 
was as Often rejected by the Lords. In 1010, we find 
the Primate Banerott, unable to smother bis just indigna- 
tion at so much audacity, writittg to thé King, in these 
words (they will bea model for the next birth-day levee :) 
—* A bill rejeeted the two last sessions of this Parliament, 
having again pasted the Lower House, was, ttpon Satar- 
day last, read, By the Lord Chancellor's appoititmment, to 
the Upper Mousé, the copy wheteof I have presumed 
here to énélosé. Yout Majesty, on perusing of it, shall 
find it te stretch very fat, neither regarding some statatés 
yet in forée, het thé atithority either of your Majesty's 
convocation, (representing in former times the Church of 
Engiand,) or of your Highness, the chief and supreme 
governor of it.”’ This epistle diaws a picture of the dan- 
gers of thé suffering cherch, which would disttirb the 
dreams of Philpotts. The bill enclosed in a preamble 
complaitiing of thé multitude of canons and constitutions, 
which, infritging on the common law, threaten the liber- 
ties of the country, proposes to enact,—‘‘ That ne canon, 
constitution, or ordimance ecclesiastical, heretofore made, 
constitated, or ordained, within the space of ten years, 
last papt, or hereatier, to be made, constituted, or ordain. 
ed, shall be of any force or effect, by amy mearis whats. 
ever, to impeach or hurt any person or persons in his or 
their life, liberty, lands, or goods; whtil the same be first 
confirmed by act of Parliament ; any law, custom, orditi- 
ne? a thing @ thé cotitrary, in anywise, notwithstand- 
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) " rod, Br 1, 346. . 
3 Hal. I. 25.7. Com. Journals, 1, 25.8, a) Hal L 413 


the bill meutio ed in the Parl Hist. (1. 1067,) which Hallam eould 
sa a vr Note.) ‘Lhe ned is aMong dir James Baliour’s 

in the Advocates’ Library, there can be no dowbt of its 
authenticity. 
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(¢) Hailes’ Memorials, 17 and i$. This it probably a renewal of 





James had, in virtue of his prerogative royal, imposed 


| heavy duties o@ itpotta im addition to those 


by the statute of tonnage poundage. Bates, a Tur. 
key merchant, having refused payment, the question yw. 

tried in the Exchequer by information. The Judges dea 
their duty to the King » using thé lew according to Jus. 
tice Crawley’s defimition of it, as “an old 
of the King,—his i ent or means whi 


to govern his people zi, ai not only gave 
against Bates, but insulted him by admi his 
dence. Iti cofisequence of this decision, a more extensive 
royal tariff was framied. The Commons pessed 5 bill 
abolishing “ impositions,” “which, as might be antici. 
pated,” says Hallam, “did not obtain the concuttence of 
the Upper House.”(a) | 

We now pass to the fraitful réigh of Chaflés Il. The 
first blast of the trumpet of defiance wae blown by the 
Peers, thus+—In the first Parliament, the Commeng 
granted the duties ot tonnage and poundage for one year 
only, instead of for the King’s life. This was not a thing 
to be offered to “ such a blood-drinker as hr Shah ;” so 
the Lords rejected the bill. (5 ) The consequenée was thai 
the duties were levied without the tedious formality of 
an act; for they were, what the King “had never meant 
to give away, nor could possibly do without.” | 

After some slight discussions in the 
rence about “the liberty of the subject,” it which 
expressed great tenderness of the safety of the prerogative, 
the bias of the Peers ‘‘ inclining alittle tod much; ¢e ig 
nalural, to the side of Monarchy,” ° use the words: of 
Hume, was tried on the Petition of Rights. Every ong 
knows that the subject of this petition, (or bill in the 
form of a petition,) was the demand of vohiftary loans, 
the commitment of those who refused them, the billess« 
ing of soldiers a8 a punishment, and the extension of 
martial law. The King sent a letter to the Parliament, 
calling for confidence in his royal word. The Lor 
found in this “ gtatious intentions, and divérs royal an 
gocd offers,”’ and proposed, as an ad@ition,——“‘ We humb}y 
present this petition to your Majesty, not enly with » 
care of preserving our own liberties, bat with a due res 
gard to leave entire that sovereign power, gfe 
your Majesty is trusted, for the protection, safety, a 
happiness of your people.” But the Comthotis knew 
in whose word they could put faith; and, having sombe 
idea of trusting to themselves for “ preteetion, safety, and 
happiness,” rejected the amendment. (c) 

In the short Parliament of 1640, the Commons took 
mto consideration, certain grievances, preparatory 0 
granting a supply; This was anything but pleasing te 
Charles; and he went to his geod counsellors, the Lords; 
who engaged to act as agents in negociating for the 
money. ‘They called on the Commons to be more quick 
with their supplies; but their interference only ¢a 
some time to be taken up in resenting the breach of pri 
vilege. (d) 

In the long Parliament, the “ bulwark ef the eonstitur 
tion against the waves of demoeratic wumving © w 
in general, hand in hand with the Commons, hatey 
athong the many gteat alterations of that stirring tin 
is of impoftant consequence, must be laid, whether it be 
in praise or blame, to the tharge of both. Im the previous 
reign; the committal ef Arundel, the withholding a sum 
mons from Bristol, and the promotions of Scotchmen, 
had tended to sour the temper of the Peers, anda few 
years of Charles confirmed it into Vinegar. Yer the 
Hotses did hot agree in all things; atid somhe of the difs 
ferences ought in fairness to be recorded. ' 

During the steady approach of the long. Parliament 
towards the fortalices of despotism, Laud had 
his favourite “ thorough,” (the expressive term. by 
he familiarly alluded to his designs $) nor, had 
ceased to insult the Presbyterians with the wl 
erease of the ceremonies they detested. Not less. 
was the infatuation of their right rey 
who, in 1640, adopted a set of canons of strict. 
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j discipline, which, among other things, bound all 
persons, whether ecclesiastical or lay, connected with the 
geurch, to make oath not to alter its government ; a pro- 
gision which the King was too feeble, or not sufficiently 
jafatuated, to sanction. At the same time, they made 
tax the community in convention. 
he Commons, in consequence of all this, passed a bill, 
of Bishops, and others in holy 
erders, from intermeddling in secular affair” Teo this, 
the Lords, after much doubt and caution, refused their 
gousent. (a) This was something which the Commons did 
pot like, and they saw the necessity of vigorous measures. 
They prepared a very short bill,” says Clarendon, * for 
the utter eradication of Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, 
with all Chaneellors, officials, and gli officers, and other 

belonging to either of them.”()) The measure was 
got at that time passed ; but the sybil afterwards offered 
her books “with half the leaves of peace torn out,” and 
her price was not to be refused. There is something in 
the whole transaction, singularly akin to our associations 
in the present day. 

The episcopal spirit which distinguished the Upper 
Hoase, much about the period when the first measure 
against the Bishops was rejected, made another faint 
fash before its extinction. The Lords passed an order 
for enforcing the laws against neglect of the ceremonies 
# the charch ; the Commons considered it unnecessary, 
at that time, *‘ to urge the severe execution of the said 
laws.” (c) 

‘Here may be mentioned one jadicious attempt, on the 

of the Peers, to stop the of that power, 
which the nature of their previous opposition, had served 
to accelerate. The discovery of the army plot urged the 


it 


Commons to pass a bill, te prevent the dissolution of 


fie Parliament without its own consent. The Peers 
gished to add a clause, limiting the duration to two years; 
dat the Commons were not then inclined to submit to 
dictation, and the attempt was dropped.{/ d ) 

The incident in Scotland, and the attempt to seize the 
five members, added to the just alarms of the Commons, 
and showed that their enemy was dete:mined to apply to 
the sword. They framed the declaration for putting the 
kingdom into a state of defence: it was not acceded to 
by the Lords, who, however, joined in the ordinance for 

ing the militia into the hands of persons trusted by 
Houses. (e ) 

The dismissal of the twe successive lieutenants of the 
tower, men of desperate fortune, into whose custody the 
tity saw ammunition and warlike stores secretly conveyed, 
was among the measures faintly opposed by the Lords.( f ) 

The self-denying ordinance, a measure which, be- 
cause it finally paved the way for the progress of one 
ambitious man, has been termed the finesse of a party; 
but in which it must be admitted that, to ordinary eyes, 
the chance of triumphing through the self-enjeined re- 
straint was, at least, a doubtful one,.-.was opposed by the 
Lords ; and the Commons, in retarn, objected to an ordi- 
nance, exem the members of both Houses from the 
billeting of soldiers. But the Lower House sent a flatter- 
ing message to the Upper, and the latter yielded. g ) 

The next important point of difference, was on the 
treaty with the King in 1648. The Commons, on the 
ground that the person they had to deal with, was not 


to be trusted, insisted on the preliminary ratification of 


ineasures for the set(lement of the church, the govern- 
ment of the miffitia, and the nullity of laws passed by 
proclamation. ‘These conditions were opposed by the 
Lords,(h) until concession was too late. 

- Clarendon ‘gives a pleasing account of the House of Peers 
‘M this timé:—* "Phey were few in number, and used to 
pajonrn for two or three days together, fur want of busi- 
‘tess’; and, on one of these adjournments, “with which the 
House of Commons was very well pleased,” they found their 
Mouse closed with padlocks on their return. This was dar- 
fig the acting of the ast scene of the tragedy, when a 
wonarch, who had been unconsciously fighting for liberty 
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during the course of his life, as unintentionally 
blow at it in the manner of his death ; a great 
to the world, that it is dangerous to pay back 


their misdeeds. a 
At “ the happy ” when the netion was mad 
with a feeling called “ ” which it was for Hamme 


of indemnity, excepted ten persons immediately connected 
with the death of the King, along with twenty others; 
who were to be affected with penalties, not extending to 


death. The Lords showed a prudent delay in passing 
the bill of indemnity, which they sent back to the Com. 


fered during the Commonwealth, should be entitied to 
choose a vietim for each.) Five statesmen connected with 


the republic, were, in a similar manner, excepted by name, 
and a crowd were to suffer minor penalties. The Com- 


is at the entire command of a conrt, can always be made, 
in a small degree, more dangerous than one which és sta- 
tionary. When the Convention Parlimment was dissolv- 
ed, it happened, anluckily for the country, that gold, 
threats, and the ferocious loyalty of the peried, gave 
Charles a command, for a short period, over the House 


of Commons. They consequently passed a bill, discharg- 
ing all loyalists from interest’ above three per cent., for 
debts contracted previous to the wars; and another, for 
the exception of the King’s judges in the Tower, from 
the act of indemnity ; both of which were dropped by the 
Lords, who, however, seconded the Commons in bringing 


to trial Vane and Lambert.( 6 ) 
But this state of matters did not last. The 
not entirely forget these regal powers which 


aay 
it 


Parliament had abotished, and bethoaght them they 
might as well be restored. We read, in the journals, 
that a committee was appointed to prepare a bill for re. 
pealing all aets made in the Parliament begun the 3d of 
November, 1640, and for re-enacting such of them as 
should be thought fit. This commitige some time after 
reported their opinion, “ ‘That it was fit for the geod of 
the nation, that there be a court of like mature to the 
late court called the Star-Chamber, but desired the ad- 


vice and directions of the House in these partiewlars fol- 
lowing :—Who should be jadges ? What matters showld 
they be judges of ? By what manner of proceeding should 
they act ”’ The House, it is added, thought it not fit 
to give any particular directions therein, but left it to the 
committee to proceed as they would. {ft does uot appear 
that anything farther was done this session; but we find 
the bill of repeal revived next year. It is, however, only 
once mentioned. Perhaps it may be questionable whe. 
ther, even amidst the fervid of 1661, the House 
of Commons would have concurred ia re-establishing the 
Star-Chamber.(c) 


A temper soon began to appear among the Com- 


of 
few, at that period, to possess the 
L*Hospital,—_to look boldly at religious freedom; and 
admitting a charity for euch religious 
period a8 was not very oppressive, we must at 
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time recollect, that the Protestant religion was, during 
the time of Charles, struggling for existence ; that the 
King was paid to aid the Catholic religion, that he was 
surrounded by desperate men of that persuasion, that the 
successor to the crown was the confirmed slave of Rome, 
and that, on the rise of that religion, despotic power was 
to rise along with it. It was in these circumstances 
that, when Charles granted a Declaration of Indulgence, 
the Commons declared that the King had not the power 
of suspending laws. He went to his friends the Lords, 
and complained ; and in their house he sat, with the Duke 
of York, till they had finished a dutiful address, and 
heard the vote of the Commons called, in a mutilated 
quotation, “ monstrum horrendum ingens.” (a) 

The celebrated Test Act, being an abjuration, by mem- 
bers of Parliament, of trarsubstantiation and the invo- 
cation of saints, was the next step of the Commons; and 
whatever may be said abstractly of such an act, such was 
considered its necessity as a protection from the court, 
that the Dissenters, who were excluded by it, and the 
Earl of Bristol, “ a Catholic of the Church of Rome, but 
not a Catholic of the Court of Rome,” as he termed him- 
self, supported it,—and it certainly had the efiect of crush- 
ing the Cabej. Its progress, in the Commons, was inter- 
rupted by a dissolution: it was revived in 1675, when it 
was rejected by the Lords,—who, in this instance, as in 
more liberal and peaceful times, when they were called on 
to repeal it, certainly acted up to the barrier system of 
which they boast. Did religious freedom prompt their 
vote? When they allowed it to pass in 1678, they mo- 
destly attempted to except the membeis of their own 
House, but managed only to favour the Duke of York. (2) 

Meanwhile the Court, perceiving that the Commons 
could not be safely foiled in their intention to be rid of 
the government of James, brought in a measure, which, 
on the succession of a Roman Catholic Prince, put the 
ecclesiastical benefices (the only things considered in dan- 
ger from such an event) into the hands of the Bishops. (c) 
This was dropped in the Commons, where the Bill of 
Exclusion was soon after passed, on the natural principle 
that the nation was entitled to choose the tenant of its 
crown, and objected to the succession of James, not be- 
cause he was a Roman Catholic, but because he was the 
servant of Roman Catholics. The King called it a villain- 
ous bill, which he would not allow to pass. It passed twice 
through the Commons,—and being, of course, rejected by 
the Lords, when taken up a third time, was interrupted 
by a sudden dissolution. (d) 

The Houses showed their respective designs in such 
measures as were of a purely constitutional nature. The 
Lords, in 1675, passed a non-resisting Test, declaring it 
unlawful, on any ground whatever, to take up arms 
against a King, or “ at any time to endeavour the altera- 
tion of the Government, either in church or state ;”” which 
the Commons, busied with measures to prevent bribery 
and undue influence among their members, being by no 
means in a humour to sanction, were prevented trom dis- 
cussing, by a prorogation. (e) 

In February, 1674, the Commons passed the Z/abeas 
Corpus Act. In latter times, had an attempt been made 
to improve that statute, the Lords would have termed it 
‘“« the great palladium of our liberty, not to be sacrilegi- 
ously handled ;” but when first brought forward, being 
an innovation, it was of course thrown out. The Com- 
mons perseveringly recurred to it; but itdid not become 
law till the year 1679. (f) 

Of the reign of James the Second we have little to re- 
cord. Much credit has been taken by the Peers for their 
spirited answer to James’s declaration that he was re- 
solved to break the laws, by employing a Roman Catho- 
lic army,—but the Lords had at first returned an ap- 
proving answer to the King’s declaration, from which 
they did not think of departing until the Commons 
warned their King not to infringe the laws. (g) 

In the affair of the Revolution, the Peers were enabled 
to perform their duty of interruption. They made 
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metaphysical objections to the declaration that James had 
‘* abdicated,” proposing to substitute ‘* deserted.” 
objected to the throne being called “ vacant,” « beca 

by the constitution of the Government, the monarchy i. 
hereditary and not elective.” But, after having come to 
an agreement, the Peers were so anxious to show their 
new zeal, that they voted the throne to the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, without specifying their respective 
shares in the Govermnent, or hinting at those celebrated 
limitations with which the Commons found it necessa 
to limit the gift. (a) On these qualications being monpea 
into the Bill of Rights, the Lords did their best to nul. 
lify its effect, by modifying the abolition of the power of 
dispensing with laws, by the addition, “‘ as it hag been 
exercised of late ;” (6) and it has been owing, not to the 
security of the law, but to the watchfulness of the people 
that this celebrated enactment was not found to, contain 
its own remedy. 

William, who, whatever may have been his fault, wag 
a far greater man than any of the petty oligarehy who 
had found it necessary to apply to him, wished to keep 
the agreement which the Church of England had entered 
into with the Dissenters, to reward them for their assist. 
ance in the Revolution. Accordingly, a bill was pre 
pared, rendering the receiving of the Sacrament, accord. 
ing to the Church of England, unnecessary for the tenure 
of any office of trust. This clause was rejected by the 
Lords ; and a similar fate befell the bill of comprehension, 
for enlarging the limits of the Church of England, by the 
abolition of tests obnoxious to those Dissenters whose 
creed most nearly approached it.(c) At the same pe. 
riod, the Lords showed their zeal by passing a bill, mak. 
ing it treason to correspond with the exiled Monarch; 
which was rejected by the Commons. (d) 

To the act for restoring the corporations seized by 
Charles I]. and James, the Loids insisted on a verbal 
amendment of importance—the withdrawal of the term 
‘“‘ jllegal,” as applicable to the seizures.(e€) Such aterm 
was not to be applied to the act of one who sat on a 
throne. 

It is the vice of the much lauded reign of William, that 
being the first in which bribery was very serviceable to 
do the work of prerogative, Parliament was corrupted by 
places and money. In 1692, a bill “ for free and impar. 
tial proceedings in Parliament’’ passed the Commons, but 
was of course rejected by the Lords. On being again 
brought forward, it passed both Houses, but was refused 
the royal assent,—a piece of hauteur, on the part of Wil- 
liam, which was spiritedly resented by the Commons. (J) 

Amidst many investigations, and complaints of undue 
influence, the Commons devised, in 1701, a bill for ap- 
pointing a committee to investigate public accounts ; pre- 
ducing, as their reasons, the fact that several millions of 
the public money had not been accounted for,—but the 
Lords baffied their aim, by introducing amendments li- 
miting the inquiry. (g) 

At the accession of Anne, the poison which was in a 
few years almost to reduce the constitution to its pre- 
vious lifelessness, was fairly infused into the Parliament; 
but it was not always powerful, and in the repeated at- 
tempts of the Commons to disgorge it, appeared some 
gleams of the better spirit which would have actuated an 
uncorrupt elected body. In 1702 the Court interest se- 
cured the passage through the Commons of # bill to re- 
peal the Act of Occasional Conformity, passed during the 
previous reign, abolishing the heavy penalties incurred 
by holders of public offices who frequented dissenting 
meetings. The Lords moderated the penalties, but the 
bill so altered was rejected in the lower House. In the 
two ensuing sessions it suffered the same fate. The bi- 
shops astonished the world with their moderation: but 
they were of William’s choosing, with Burnet at their 
head. (h) 

In 1706 the laws of nature appeared to be restored. 
The Lords took steps towards a bill for preventing ¢v@- 
sions of the law which devolved the property of Roman 





@) Pari. Hist. 1V. 558. 
(6) Hal. IL 580. Parl. Hist. IV. 1639. (c) Hal. IL. 589, 
(4) Hal. 11. 580. Parl. Hast. IV. 1590. Dal Mem. I. 58. 
(c) Parl. Hist. 1V. 715, (f.) Parl. Hist. 1V. 660-1148, 
{g) Six James Macintosh’s Hist. Rev. 46. 





(a) Macintosh’s Revol. 62). (6) Hal. IL. 143. 
| (c) Par). Hist. V. 196. Kennet 111, 518, Smollett. 
(d) Parl, Hist, V. 246. (e) Ib. 836. Uf) Ib. 745.98, 898 
(g) Ib. 1321. Kennet 111, 820 
(A) Parl. Hist, V1. 62, 94, 152, 170, 350. Somerville, %6, 
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Catholics on their next Protestant heirs; but having no 
pope that it would pass the Commons, who had just re- 
jected such a measure by 119 to 48, they sent an address 
to the Queen, complaining of “the intolerable boldness 

ption of the Papists,” and praying for protec- 
tion to the suffering Protestants. (a) 

The battalion of inferior placemen, who occasionally 
were enabled to form majorities for the Court, long ex- 
cited the disgust of the Commons. In the Act of Se. 
curity of 1706 they introduced a clause, limiting the 
number of placemen who should be allowed to sit. This 
the Lords rejected. (4) In 1710, 1711, 1712, 1741, and 
4742, the Place Bill met a similar fate: nor was it passed 
till the fall of the Walpole administration. (c) An act to 
prevent pensioners from sitting in the Commons was a 
similar object of desire similarly met ; for noble Lords 
had boroughs to dispose of, and pensioners were sure to 
yote inthe proper manner. George I. called ita villain- 
ous bill; and “ during his whole administration” says 
Cexe, “ Sir Robert Walpole never made any strong op- 
position to it, but left it to be rejected by the Upper 
House.” 

The House of Lords was considered the proper place 
for introducing the Septennial Act of 1716. Atthe same 
time it must be mentioned, that it passed a bill for al- 
jowing counsel to persons accused of treason, which was 
rejected by the Commons.(d) 

In 1719 Sunderland passed through the Peers, with 
great ease, his celebrated project for perfecting the oli- 
garehy by limiting its number. Fortunately for the 
country the’ bill was rejected by the Commons.(e) 

In 1722, in spite of the ferocity of the Bishops, the 
Lords allowed to pass the Quakers’ Affirmation Bill. The 
Archbishop of York moved the characteristic amendment, 
“that the affirmation should not go in any suit of law for 
tithes,” and Atterbury was horrified at the indulgence 
extended tu ** a set ef people who were hardly Christians.” 
The Quakers had scruples about paying tithes, except 
compelled by the decree of a Court; the expense of liti- 
gations in the Courts of Westminster were often ruinous ; 
so the Commons passed, by a large ne jority, a bill, mak- 
ing the determination of two Justic:. of Peace final, if 
the Quaker did not litigate farther. ‘The Lords rejected 
the measure without committing it.(f) 

fn 1722 a bill to secure the freedom of elections passed 
the Commons and was rejected by the Lords. The re- 
jection was repeated in 1726. In 1729 it passed with 
amendments.( 7) 

It should have been mentioned that a bill to establish 
vote by ballot was passed in the Commons in 1710, and 
thrown out by the Lords.(h) On what early day will this 
act of the drama be repeated ? 

There were certain defects in the Scottish act of 1701, 
called the Habeas Corpus of Scotland. A false accuser 
could be screened from justice; and the mere statement 
of a capital crime justified the denial of bail. Through 
these defects the Magistrates and Burgesses of the town 
of Haddington had been seized and conveyed to a distant 
jail, for election purposes. An amendment of the act—a 
measure still wanted—passed the Commons, but was 
thrown out by the Lords, at the instigation of the Ear! 
of Islay, who thought the defect convenient, and whose 
viceroy, Lord Milton, had applied it.(7) 

Sir Robert Walpole, at his retreat from administration 
in 1741, had left a million and a half of the public 
money unaccounted for. It was well known that he had 
repeatedly paid hard cash for a vote; that the people’s 
money came back to them in the form of election bribes, 
and that hired pamphleteers eulogised his Government. 
A committee of inquiry being appointed, Mr. Paxton, 
the Solicitor of the Treasury, coolly declined answering 
questions. A bill of indemnity was passed by the Com- 
mons, but rejected by the Lords. Carteret, the enemy of 
Walpole, abhorred the “ disgusting inquiry,” and Harvey 

— sporus, that thing of silk,”"—had his indignation im- 
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mortalised in the rolling periods of Johnson's repert. The 
biographer of Walpole exulted in his triumph over ca. 
lumny.(a) 

In 1756, when the nation was jealous of the use of 
foreign troops, and saw the utility of a well-disciplined 
army at home, a bill to regulate and discipline the mi- 
litia passed the Commons. “ But it is reported, my 
lord,” says Horace Walpole, writing to Lord Hardwicke, 
“ thot this bill, when passed in our House is to be dre 
ped in your Lordship’s ;” and so it was. In the ensuing 
year, however, it passed; and the Peers thus 
accomplished their legitimate purpose of delay.(b) 

The unfortunate case of Admiral Byng is well known 
to the readers of the history of this period. [t was said that 
he was the victim of popular fury, and that expediency 
stopped the mercy of the Court. A member of the court- 
martial which condemned him, stating his opinion that rea. 
sons for lenity might be found in the circumstances of the 
trial, moved for a bill to relieve the members of the Court 
from their oath of secrecy; which was passed without 
opposition. But the Peers would not expose the pro. 
ceedings of a Court which had condemned a British sub- 
ject to death, to the light of day, and rejected the bill. (c) 

In 1758 a gentleman had been impressed, and con. 
fined in the Savoy. His friends applied for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, which was refused. He had been com- 
mitted for no crime, and so might remain a prisoner for 
life at the will of the Crown. ‘The defect in the act at- 
tracted attention, and a bill to amend it paseed the Com- 
mons. In the House of Lords, to oppose it, was one of 
those opportunities which displayed the power of Mans. 
field to advantage before an hereditary aristocracy. “He 
spoke for two hours and a half,” says Walpole. “ His 
voice and manner, composed of harmornions solemnity, 
were the least graces of his speech. I am not averse to 
own that I never heard so much argument, so much 
sense, so much oratory united.” (d) The measure was 
lost. 

The question of General Warrants, in 1766, was the 
next important point of dispute between the Houses. The 
Commons passed a bill, declaring it illegal to grants 
warrant in general terms to seize the printers, &c, of a 
seditious libel, with their papers, &c. Jt was rejected by 
the Lords, and the Commons were obliged to be content 
to declare it illegal, and a breach of privilege, to apply 
such a warrant to a Member of that House.(¢) 

A steady calm of some years subsisted between the two 
Houses, while a storm was raging without. To the Min- 
istry which was driving the American colonists to war, 
“the Bulwark of the Constitution, to protect it from rash 
measures,” &c. was never wanting in giving to the votes 
of the Commons the “ usual majorities.” The Quebec 
Coercion Bill made its appearance in the House of Lords. 
The Assembly of Mausachusets Bay was there goaded by 
insulting resolutions ; and when the Ministry, too late, 
introduced the repeal of the American Stamp Act, they 
for the first time saw a measure regarding America 
stagger ae it passed the Upper House. The bill for re- 
straining the trade and fisheries of New England, was im- 
proved in the Lords, by its extension to New Jersey, Pen- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina. 
These amendments were rejected by the Commons; but 
the hint was not lost, and an act was soon after passed 
for restraining the trade of these colonies. 

In 1772 a bill passed the Commons, to relieve the Dis. 
senters from those penalties which few were base enough 
to follow the example of the Legislature, by enforcing. 
It was rejected by the Howse of Lords, by a majority of 
J02 to 20. The same measure modified, was lost in ao 
similar manner in the ensuing year. (/) ; 

In 1780, Mr. Burke's bill for preventing members of 
Parliament from engaging in Government contracts, hav- 
ing passed the Commons, was thrown out by the Lords. (g) 
But at the same period we must record, per contra, the 
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enting Roman Catholics from educating the chiildren 
of Protestants; (a) a measure which passed the House of 
Commons, because it was supposed calculated to appease 
the insane bigotry of the period at little cost, and was 
probably rejected by the all-Protestant House for no bet- 
ter reason. 

In the following year, Mr. Fox intreduced to the Com- 
mons a bill to make marriages in England civil con- 
tracts, binding on the contracting parties, and no longer 
complicated reutines of barbarous ceremony, an omission 
Or infraction of the most minute of which invalidated 
the contract, and when discovered years afterwards, might 
plunge families in disgrace—likewise to abolish the 
Scottish monopoly in marriages. When it passed the Com- 
mons, the Lords rejected it. (4) 

In 1783, Mr Pitt, after a Parliamentary inquiry, which 
showed instances of great abuse and misconduct, passed 
through the Commons a bill for regulating the Admi- 
ralty, Navy, Victualling, and Treasury Offices. This was 
the reforming period of his Protean life ; and the measure 
would have made effectual retrenchments. It was rejected 
by the Lords, because it infringed on the prerogative of the 
Crown. (c) During the same year, a similar cautious re- 
spect caused the rejection of Mr. Fox’s celebrated East 
India Bills. The merits of the measure it is not our 
purpose to discuss; and, as it is well known, we shall not 
give an account of it. It abolished a serviceable branch 
of the prerogative; and therefore the King told Earl 
Temple, “ That he should deem those who should vote 
for the Bill, not only not his friends, but his enemies ;” 
and so several Lords who had intrusted Ministers with 
their proxies, showed their independence by withdrawing 
them.(d) 

In 1786, Mr. Wilberforce passed through the Commons 
a Bill for the amelioration of the criminal code. It would 
probably be difficult now to discover the nature of its pro- 
visions, but its author’s name is an index to its nature, 
Lord Loughborough said the judges had not been con- 
sulted on the propriety of the measure, and it would be 
very wrong to pass it. It was rejected without a divi- 
sion. (e) 

Some persons who felt the barbarism of the English 
law of imprisonment for debt, but who saw, and perhaps 
partook in the “ nolumus leges Anglia mutari,” attempted 
to soften it by procuring on certain jubilee occasions, (such 
as a birth, or birth-day in the Royal family,) which, are 
excuses for all kinds of odd acts, an occasional insolvent 
act, releasing prisoners for debt, under certain conditions. 
In 1783, 1784, 1785, and 1786, a succession of such bills 
passed the Commons, and were rejected by the Lords, 
Another passed the Commons in 1787 ; but as the excuse 
for urging it was, not any event in the Royal Household, 
but the vulgar fact that there were more more than 4000 
debtors in the different jails in tne kingdom, it was thrown 
out by the Lords. Lord Thurlow said, “ he had fre- 
quent opportunities of witnessing the temper of creditors, 
and had seldom found any cause of complaint.” His 
Lordship was protected by privilege. ( f ) 

It may be mentioned, that to the abolition of the 
Slave Trade Bill of 1788, the J.ords added an amend- 
ment, exempting from its prehibitions the persons hold- 
ing the assiento contract (or contract of providing slaves) 
with the Spanish Governwent. This bill was lost for the 
time, on a point of form. (g) 

The dispute as to the rights of Juries to decide both as 
to the law and as to the fact in cases of libel, or, more 
properly speaking, as to the whole fact in cases of libel, 
is well known. About the year 1770, a Bill to enable 
Juries to judge both of the fact of publishing, and the 
criminality of the publication, was lost in the Lords, be- 
cause it was said such really was the law. But the at- 
tempts of Mansfield were effectual, and it came to be un- 
derstood that Juries could not decide on the criminality. 
Fox introduced his first Bill for extending their rights, in 
1791. It passed the Commons ; but at the dictum of the 
Chancellor, the Lords dropped it in silent horror, not ha- 
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nouring it with an argument. (a) Mr. Fox had a simi. 
lar measure of reform of another branch of the law in 
readiness, but he saw the inutility ef bringing it forwarg 

In 1792, Mr. Wilberforce, with great difficulty, passed 
through the Commons a resolution that the Slave Trag, 
should be gradually abolished, its termination being tw 
take place in 1796. On the resolution being carried 1, 
the House of Lords, means were found to proteact the 
measure indefinitely, by the appointment of a committe 
for hearing evidence. The same indefatigable advocate 
of philanthrophy, whose fate it was to eee the prospect of 
doing good continually diminish in the progress of his 
labours, obtained from the Commons, in 4794, the abo. 
lition of that branch of the Commerce, which supplied the 
islands and territories belonging to foreigners; but the 
Lords had, we presume, not made sufficient inquiry, to 
enable them to accede to the boon, and rejected the bil! by 
45 to 4. (6) 

In 1797, the Lords rejected a Bill for allowing Roman 
Catholics and Protestant Dissenters to serve as officers 
in the supplementary militia, which had just heen pro. 
vided. The Bishop of Rochester exceeded the usuad ima. 
ginative powers of a Bishop, in attacking this unpatura} 
provision, ‘‘ and expressed his surprise that a Bill should 
be introduced during the dog-days, which affected the byi. 
warks of the Constitution,” &c. (c) 

In 1803, considerable attention was attracted by the 
more than ordinary constitutional amount of dishones:;, 
which had been exhibited in the admiralty department 
during the war; and a bill, appointing commissioners to 
inquire into frauds and abuses, passed the Commons. jt 
was the purpose of this act, that the commissioners should 
institute the best course of examination they could devise, 
—and, among ther plans, that they should croes-question 
the persons interested, and act on the information they 
so acquired. This seemed hard to the Peers; and while 
they nominally passed the bill, they deprived it of its sting, 
by protecting the persons concerned from being liable 
to answer auy questions which might criminate them, 
selves. (d) 

Let us here notice an event which happened during 
the same year, which, though scarcely bearing reference 
to the avowed subject of this paper, is so singular a na. 
tural curiosity, as a specimen of expeditious and attentive 
legislation, that it cannot be too often noticed. On the 
28th of July, the House of Lords, after hearing ep ad 
dress from his Majesty, adjourned till eight m the eve 
ning, for the purpose of passing two bills, that sight ex, 
pected from the Commons ; the one for trying Irieh rebels 
by martial law, the other for the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act in Ireland. These bills had incurred 
some opposition in the Commons; but, as anticipated, they 
stalked into the Upper House, between nine aad ten 
o'clock on the expected night. The standing orders of 
the House were dispensed with, and the bills passed 
through all their stages before the noble Lords adjourned 
to the opera. The Bill continuing the suspension, passed 
ina similarly happy manner through all its etages in 
one day. There was a slight murmur of eppesition, on 
the ground that ministers who knew when the et was 
to expire, should have come forward with a resewal st 
an earlier period; but they took it calmly, knowing 
themselves to be among civil men, who would pot ques 
tion them much, when such a measure was wanted. (¢) 

In 1808, Mr. Banks obtained the consent of the Com- 
mons toa Bill for preventing the granting of efhces in 
reversion. It was thrown out by the Lords¢ but « Bill 
limiting the measure to one year was passed. In 1810, 
the Commons passed, by acclamation, a Bill to render the 
prohibition permanent, which the Lords threw out at the 
second reading ; and the measure, in a modified form, 
inet a like fate. (f) 

During the same year, Sir Samuel Romilly’s Bill te 
abolish the punishment of death for petty thefts ia shops, 
having passed the Commons, met in the Lords the usual 
fate of @ measure of clemency, (g) 
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In 1814, a Bill brought in by Sir Samuel Romilly 
gnd Sir James Mackintosh, for subjecting the freehold es- 
tates of persons dying in debt, to simple contract debts, 
having passed the Commons, was of course lost in the 
Lords, a6 a Measure not agreeable to men who had es- 
tates. (4) 

A Bill abolishing the demoralizing punishment of the 
pillory passed; the Commons in 1815, but was thrown 
out by the Lords, who were not likely to be benefited by 


it (b 

i 1818, the Lords rejected the Act for abolishing the 
punishment of death in thefts, amounting to above five 
shillings, in shops and warehouses, after it had passed the 
Commons. (c) They were pleased, two years afterwards, 
to give their consent to some of Mackintosh’s meliorations 
of the bloody code, with a few exceptions to the measure 
as it had passed the Commons; among which they fa- 
youred “ the Black Act” of 9th Geo. L., which denounced 
death against those who committed certain offences, with 
their faces blackened. Meauwhile the Six Acts passed. 
These were not among the measures, which, like the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, required consideration, inquiry, 
and delay. They were among those things which Lords 
cannot do too quickly ; and we find that, having been an- 
nounced by, Sidmouth on the 30th November, two of 
them passed the Lords on the 7th December, and the rest 
speedily tollowed. 

In 1820, Lord John Russell attempted a petty reform 
in the House of Commons, by moving a Bill to prevent 
the issuing of writs to Grampound, Penrhyn, Camelford, 
and Barnstaple, at the ensuing general election. The 
measure passed the Commons’ House; but the noble Lord 
might have anticipated the vanity of his exertions. It 
was lost in the Lords. (d) 

We now come to the Parliaments of George I1V.; and 
in treating of events so recent and well remembered, shall 
be brief. Early in the year 1821, the claims of the Ca- 
tholics to the rights of ftellow-citizens were brought be- 
fore the House of Commons by Mr. Plunkett; and ona 
series of resolutions, expressive of the hardship of the de- 
clarations against the essentials of | 








Roman Catholie 


creed, and the inutility of the disavow al of a foreign spi- | 
ritual authority, two bills were framed, which, consolida- | 


ted, passed the Commons, by 216 to 197. The motion tor 
the second reading was lost in the Lords, by 159 to 
120. (e) 

At the same period of the year, Lord John Russell, 
then abortively attempting, along with Lambton, the 
adoption of a general measure of Reform, carried through 
the Commons a Bill to disfranchiee Grampound, and 
give the right of election of two members to Leeds. 
fhe Lords agreed that the voters of Grampound should 
be punished; but the idea of giving members to a place 
which had none in the days of Elizabeth, was an experi- 
ment too dangerous for their nervous feelings, and they 
amended the Bill, by giving two additional members to 
Yorkshire. (f) 

During the same session, Sir James Mackintosh continu- 
ed his efforte in mitigation of the criminal code. The 
abolition of the punishment of death in certain cases of 
forgery had nearly passed the Commons; that for its 


abolishment in petty thefts in dwelling houses and in | 


navigablé rivers, eluded the steady guardians of public 


morals in the Commons ; but the abortion was crushed | 


by the Lords. (g) 

In 1822, a bill passed the Commons, at the instance of 
Mr. Canning, for allowing the Catholic peers to resunoe 
their seats in Parliament; but the Right Reverends and 


a 
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Right Honourables recoiled from the polluted touch, and 


} the measure was lost by 171 to 12944) 


In 1823, the progress of free trade opinions induced the 
minister to sanction a bill to remove the restrictions of 
the Spitalfields act, by which the wages of the silk 
weavers were fixed by the magistrates, with a reference 
to the quantity of work performed, The repeal passed 
the Commons ; but was so far altered by the Lords that 
its friends did not recognize it, and deserted it. The 
Lords claimed the merit of humanity, and pointed to 
respectful petitions from the weavers ;—let it not be de- 
nied them.(+) - 

The same year witnessed the rejection, by 8@ to 73, of 
a modified Catholic Relief Bill, bestowing the right of 
electing, but not of being elected, which had passed the 
Commons with slight discussion.(¢) 

In 1824, Lord Althorp introduced to the Commons & 
bill “for preventing delays and expences in the proceed- 
ings of County Courts, and for the more easy and speedy 
recovery of small debts.” The bill was supported on 
the general principle that it was not, according to the 
state of the law, worth any tradesman’s while to prose- 
cute for a debt under L.10; and it proposed the appoint- 
ment of assessors to Sherifis, who, in circuits’ through the 
counties, should decide such cases by the intervention of 
ajury. It passed the Commons. In the Lords, Lord 
Ellenborough observed, that it would make tradesmen 
less ready to give credit; a thing to be much deprecated 
by noble Lords, who seldom prosecuted for, debu' under 
L.10. The measure was lost.(d) 

In March 1825, the Catholic relief bill was again 
brought forward, on the principle of expunging from the 
oath of supremacy, the portions offensive to the religious 
feelings of persons of that persuation. It was threw,' 
out by the Lords.(e) 

In 1828, a bil) which had passed the Commons for lega- 
lizing the sale ef game, and terminating the encouragement 
given to poachers by their monoply of the market, 
was thrown out by the Lords.(/f) In June 1829, a similar 


| bill which had unanimously passed the Commons, was 


thrown out. It was said, it would tend to depopulate 
the country of gentlemen.(g) 

In 1829, the Commons passed the anatomy regulation 
bill, to enable medical men to study their profession 
without the risk of transportation. The Lords said, the 
idea of relations disposing of bodies, &c., had created & 
terrible sensation in the country ; so they rejected the bill, 
being unaffected by vulgar prejudices in favour of 
science. (/) 

To the bill of 1830, for altering the punishment of for- 
gery, the Commons added an amendment, abolishing the 
punishment of death for forging negociable instruments, 
transters of stock, and stock receipts, which would have 
made the law nearly as it now stands. On the motion 


_ of the Chancellor, it was defeated in the Lords. (i) 


We are afraid, were we te enter on the rejection of the 
Reform Bill, the Local Courts Bill, the Jews’ Disabilities 
Bill, the Warwick Disfranchisement Bill, and the Lrish 
‘Tithes Bill, we might get political in our remarks, a 
thing we wish much to avoid, protessing to be but the 
calm and matter-of-fact historian; but, in passing, we 
cannot avoid a slight mark of praise to the ingenious and 


_ conclusive argument of Lord Malmesbury, which shewed, 


that giving Jews the right of British subjects might 
prevent the sitting of Pa:liament on Saturday; and we 
can assure his Lordship, that the course of our investiga- 
tions has in no case shown a more sound or practical 
ground for a vote of the House of Peers. 
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JUNIUS REDIVIVUS ON THE WORKING CLASSES. 


As it is the fashion for “ respectable” people 
who do not work with their hands, to exhibit 
aristocratic contempt for those who do, it is 
worth while to go into the analysis of the circum- 
stances which have produced such habits of think- 
ing. Natural it is not ; for amongst the uncivi- 
lized tribes he is held the most useful man, who 
possesses the most handicrafts. In the days of 
Regnar Lodbrog, the fabricator of weapons, 
then held the useful of all artisans, took 
his seat in honour at the board of the king or 
chief. It may, perhaps, be argued, that civiliza- 
tion has changed all that, by making the head- 
worker of far more importance than the 
hand-worker. But this argument 
fallacy. The real head-workers have no aristo- 
cratic morgue: they wouldrather associate withan 
intelligent workman, than with an ignorant em- 
ployer, Jet him be wrapped about as he will with 
affected conventional refinements. The aristo- 
crats are not the head-workers, but merely the 
distributors, who are enabled to wear better 
clothes, and keep eleaner hands, in that they 
perform not manual labour. Now, it is quite 
Clear, that, setting all considerations of 
greater or less intellect, or of sympathizing 
tastes, a person of cleanly habits cannot avoid 
feeling great repugnance even at sitting in the 


most 


real 
would be a 


aside 


same room with one whose habits are uneleanly, 
‘Lhis fact Is one great 
cause of the general antipathy existing be- 
tween white men and black men, The subject 
is One of importance ; and therefore I shail not 


and odours unpleasant. 


be restrained, by any feelings of false delicaey, 
from making it as clear as my faculties may 
enable me. Working have at all times 
been charged with the want of personal cleanli- 
It is possible, however, that many of the 
do not take more pains to keep 
but they ap- 


nen 


Hess, 
a respectables”’ 
themselves clean in their persons ; 
pear cleaner, simply because they do not go 
where dirt is in abundance, and they have no 
exercise to produce y) rspiration. The play of 
Coriolanus will furnish abundance of the names 
commonly assigned to working-men—** unwashed 
artisan,” AMc.—and the phrase sure not altogether 
unmerited, though they might also be applied to 
those who call themselves their superiors. The 
fact is, that, however mortifying to our national 
vanity the acknowledgment may be, the English 
nation, like many other nations, not inhabiting 
warm climates, have, in the mass, a great ever- 
sion to cold water; and, therefore, their perso. 
nal habits are exceedingly filthy. Were there 
abundant conveniences for bathing in warm wa- 


*T have known a highly respectable man who always 
professed the greatest abhorrence of dirt, vet who never 
eame in contact with Water save with his } ands, : 
he would wash twe nty times a-eday. His face he was ac- 
customed to dry rubs: the rem: inder of his person was 
untouched. Yet this man would abuse the “ lower orders” 
by wholesale, for their filthiness. 


nd those 








- 


ter, this filthiness would cease. In saying that 
the English—and by the English I mean tho 
mass of the inhabitants of the British Islands— 
in snying that they are not cleanly, I do not ex. 
aggerate. In how many houses, even of the “ re. 
S| ectable”’ people, are the means to be fou? 
either of a warm or a celd bath? In eases of 
illness, how common is it to send to the tinman’s, 
to borrow a bath for the occasion ; thus proving 
that it is considered altogether a super4uity, 
And, with regard to the working classes, tie 
matter is altogether out of the question. As to 
publie baths, such things are searcely known, ex. 
cept a few for wealthy people in the large towns, 
In London, a warm bath means three shillings 
and sixpence, lawful money of the realm ; one. 
fourth the weekly earnings of a well-paid agri. 
eultural Jabourer, and one-half that of many 
weavers ; therefore, a warm bath for poor people 
is entirely out of the question, with our present 
arrangements. The Londoners, or a small por. 
tion of them, may, it is true, resort to the 
Thames in warm weather; but they will run con. 
siderable risk of getting treadmilled for the inde. 
cent exposure of their persons ; and, after all, the 
mere dipping the body in water is not sufficient for 
a hard-working man, a blacksmith for example, 
in whose skin an unctuous perspiration is con. 
densed, requiring soap and warm water and a 
brush, to remove. And what means has he of 
keeping his person clean? The place he calls 
his home admits of no privacy ; and his oblations 
are confined to his hands and face, perhaps his 
throat, and occasionally his feet. Physicians 
will admit that, for the sake of health, the 
whole’ person ought to be bathed at least once a 
day, and cleansed with soap and warm water at 
least ence a week ; the insensible perspiration 
requires that much ; what then must be required 
in the case of a mechanic, whose body is reeking 
perhaps thrice a-day ’ Is it not a monstrous 
thine, that in England, and in London espe- 
cially, where fuel and water is cheap and plen- 
tiful, that so little attention is paid by the 
Government to the health of the community, 
that the working classes are left without the 
means of personal cleanliness? In the oid 
Roman cities, the public baths were made a 
primary consideration ; in Russia and Turkey tle 
same regard is had to the public health; in 
France, and Spain, and Italy, the means of 
cleansing the person are not difficult of access ; 
but in England it is rendered almost an impos- 
sibility. It will scarcely be asserted that the 
useful labour of a mechanic produces a more 
unpleasant personal effluvia than the strong 
exercise of a rich man. A carpenter or a smith 
perspires at his work; but so does the golf- 
player, or the cricket-player, or the fives-player, 
or the hunter, or the shooter, at his exercise. 
Where then is the difference between them? 
That the rich man can get a bath if needful,—can 
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shift his linen and other garments, and thus 
remove every noxious exhalation. But the 
working man, Whose Jinen and clothes are satu- 
rated with the damp from his own body, must 
sill retain it, and is, moreover, debarred from 
the use Of a bath. This is in itself a most fruit- 
ful source of disease. Since linen has been in 
common use, the matter is ameliorated ; but 
when woollen garments were worn next the skin, 
the consequences were most mischievous, In 
the days of elder Greece, the runners, and 
wrestlers, and riders, and drivers at the public 
games, used the bath, and shifted their gar- 
ments as svon as their toil was ended. 

In addition to the want of cleanliness, there 
are other reasons which seem to render personal 
association between the mechanics and the more 
refined classes of the community incompatible. 
Their garments are not only coarse but un. 
sivhtly, inconvenient, and destitute of all taste. 
Tweir food is frequently not of good quality, or 
fit be, is frequently badly prepared. The qua- 
lity of the fued of a nation is of as much import. 
ance in its effects on the body, as good or bad 
truning in its effeets on the mind, Again, the 


ugauage used by the mechanics is frequently of 


s coarse a kind, as to destroy the good effect of 
the sterling good sense which may be contained 
ji it; tur people are very prone to receive-impres- 
sons from externals, without diving beneath the 
surface. But these evils, great as they are, are 
by no means necessary evils ; they may be tra- 
ed, ike the majority of the casos of drunken- 
Ness, to the want of a comfortal.c home, and the 
ausence of pleasurable and rational excitement 
frthe mind. The wretchedness of the dwell- 
rsof the mechanics berets a habit of reliance 
yon temporary expedients, and an absence of 
At a far less expense than they at 
resent incur, good dwellings might be provided 
Prthem, with every convenience for the com- 
fortable maintenance of their bodies, and the due 
cultivation of their minds.* 
My conviction—not lightly taken up, but the 


wleconomy,. 


* In the Staffordshire Potteries, house-rents are cheap 
end the anarried workmen of regular habits usually occu. 
}y small houses, instead of living in lodgings. ‘The neat- 
ios and domestic regusarity of these dwellings is remark - 


pie; yet the men do not earn very high wages. [ know 
bop ace better adapted tor the establishment of cheap 
wotaries tor the poor—if the respectable people would 


permit it. 
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result of long and earnest thought—is, that 
daily occupation with manual labour is in no way 
incompatible with the highest mental cultivation 
and retinement; that so far from the exercise of 
mechanical employment daily, for » moderate 
time, being detrimental to the mental powers, 
it has, on the contrary, a decided tendency to 
strengthen them; and that,if those whoat present 
serve the public in the capacity of writers were 
to employ several hours a-day in mechanical la- 
bour, their bodily health would be improved, 
and their writings would take a character of 
Vigour, startling even to themselves. They 
would find the work shop a more healthy atmos. 
phere than the drawing-room, There is no reas 
son, save ignorance, why any thing like degrada. 
tion should attach to the character of the work. 
ing mechanics, There is no reason, save igno- 
rance, why they should not have dwellings as 
xood as those of their employers, as to all the 
purposes of comfort. There is no reason, save 
ignorance, why they should not have refreshing 
baths after their daily toil, and abundant change 
of comely garments conducive to health. There 
is no reason, save ignurance, why they should not 
have abundance of good and well-prepared food 
for the body, and access to books of all kinds for 
the proper culture of the mind. There is no 
reason, save ignorance, why they should not have 
theatres, and operas, and lectures 
of all kinds, and picture and sculpture galleries, 
and museums, far more imposing than any thing 
the world has yet beheld. There is no reason, 
save ignorance, why the great body of the work 

ing people should not possess, in addition to all 
that is necessary for the comfortable maintenance 


access to 


of tue body, all the pleasures of mental refine- 
ment, which are now only within the grasp of 
the very rich. There is no reason, save igno. 
rance, why the ruling power of the State should 
not be in their own hands, and all else, save 
only the excitements of ostentation and expen. 
siVe@ Sen: uality. 

To conclude, [am watching with attentive ear 
nestness the proceedings of the working classes, 
believing, that I can trace through the whole the 
constant development of improvement; which 
micht be hastened, and which may be retarded 
by their rulers, but which cannot be stopped. 
I remain, Sir, very truly yours, 


JUNIUS REDIVIVUS, 


TT 


KORNER'S LYRE 


AND SWORD. 


TRANSLATED BY W. CHORLEY. 


THE readers of this Magazine, though they may have 
hid no other of means of information,® cannot tail to 
hoow, and, once knowing, who can ever cease to remem. 
“et, the untimely-tallen Potr-HERO of Germany, the 
bird and soldier,” KoRNER. Fragments of his noble 
ocs lave frequently been translated, and have appeared 
‘\ aiilerent periodicals ; but to Mr. Chorley we are 
“ply indebted for the whole of the Lyre and Sword, 
Wuich has never before appeared entire in an English dress. 
Mi, Chorley accompanies his translation with an in. 


* Tail’s Magazine, original Sevics. 
VoL, lmNO, xX. 





troduction, written in the right fervid spirit, and with a 
short Life of Korner. But his brief life is best traced in 
his verse, and it would, besides, be eut of place to recur 
here to what has already appeared in this periodical. 


The translation of the war-songs, is executed with the > . 


true carnest feeling of one, who, ** born in the land of 
Hamyden, c aims near kindred with the soul of Korner.” 
We are precluded from selecting, as specimens of Mr. 
(hor ey’s 8 yle of translation, the noblest of the lyrics, as 
hese are airea y familiarized to most English readers; 
but we hall venture to select a few stanzas from fresh 
pieces less known. Those upon Ravucu’s bust of the heroic 
$C 
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Louisa, the Queen of Prussia, are, we think, very grace- 
fully executed by the translator. Ti.e reader must notice 
that the bust appears on the monument of the Queen, in 
a medallion, which Korner writes his father, * is un- 
speakably lovely, and the strongest likeness of any yet 
taken.”’ 


Thou sleep’st so soft! Still life’s fair vision o'er, 
Fach tranquil feature breathes once more in seeming 5 
Thy clear mild eyes, just closed in peaceful dreaming, 
With scureels folded wings licht slum: bers cover, 
Thus slumber on, tll thy Land’. sons redeeming 
God's favour, gladiy give lite to recover 

Their freedom,—when upon each hill bright hover 
The be acon. 
Through night “hia death. dee }) the land’s hosts are driven. 
Thus, throuch hard fight alone the boon is given, 

That our sons treemen jive in Earth and Heaven! 
When thy land calls on thee, jus. Vengeance taking, 
Rise, GERMAN WiFE ! when freedom’s morn is breaking; 
For the goud cause a guardian angel waking! 


and their rusted swords are gleaming. 


In a bolder style, and in the true kindling spirit of the 
original, is rendered 
MY FATHERLAND. 

Where is the Poet’s Fatherland ? 
— Where spirits high were glowing; 
Where corn-tlowers tor the fair were growing 3 
Where manly hearts, glad freedom knowing, 
Burned for all holy things to stand: 

. There was my Fatherland ! * 


Which is the Poet’s Fatherland ? 
—Now with her children’s corpses round her, 
She weeps benéath the foe that bound her; 
The land o’ the oak, you once had found her,— 
Mine own free land! the German land ! 

That was my Fatherland! 


No slavish feeling mingled with the noble patriotism 
of Korner and the devoted youth of Germany, thdn leagued 
to rescue their Fatherland from the grasp of Napoleon, 
to which it had been given up by the imbecility and 
crouching spirit of their princes. It is thus he pro- 
ceeds — ‘ 


Why weeps the Poet’s Fatherland ? 
—Because her people’s nobles quaking 
At a mad wretch’s wrath outbreaking, 
Crouch, all their holy vows forsaking 3 
Because her cries no ear command ! 
Thus weeps my Fatherland ! 


What will the Poet’s Fatherland ? 
— Her foe's slave-host she yet will shatter, 
Will from her soil the blood-hounds scatter 3 
She will have free sons gazing at her, 
Or dig them free graves mn her land: 

This will my Fatherland ! 


And hopes the Poet's FatMerkind ? 
—In her just cause she hopes unshaken ; 
Hopes her true sons will yet awaken 5 


Hopes in Gods vengeance, though torsaken : 
This hopes my Fatherland! « 


* Alas for the Poet's Fatherland! © We can well under. 
stand,” s: y> the liberal translator, * Why these songs 
should now awaken merely bitter and melane holy recol- 
lections an the countrymen of Kormer. With how widely 


different feelings trom: thse eXpressed im the + Lyre and 


Sword,’ are the sovereigns of Austaia and Prussia now’ 


deservedly regarded by the Germans! The people of Ger- 
many rallied round their native rulers whea subdued by 
the krench, and spent tively to the last, their property 
and thei blood to win back kingdoms to captive kings. 
How have they been rewarded tor this devotion? No 
intelligent English reader need be told how the holy de- 
Vouion of the people to the cause of their countpy’s rulers 
was craftily, and by degrees, turned against them show 
the very confiderce they reposed in their native sovereigns, 
When oppression Game trom abroad, was abused to their 
abasement, in the wost heartless and treacherous manaer. 
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Therefore, we can indeed understand how the first fee]i; 


. ; i igs 
of a German, now looking back upon the noble times of 
Korner, should be bitter enough to render the + Lyre and 


Sword’ almost odious to him. But let him remember 
that these songs not the less breathe and foster the on), 
spirit that can regenerate his country. The soul breat). 
ing through all our Poet's life and songs, let the Germana 
never cease to worship with love and pride: foy it ig 4 
spirit, true, sacred, and eternal; not depending in aught 
upon Prussia and Austria, or any change of time and, ifs 
Thus alone can all their oppressors, wher), . 
foreign or domestic. fall before then ; and Korner s) i} 
still have sung and died to free* The Poet's Fatherland.” 
Said we not well, that Mr. Chorley wrote in the true fer. 
vid feeling of poetry and love of freedom, and in the gener. 
ous spirit of Korner 2 In his noble strains the IMSplPation 
is God ard country, and home and hearth 3 and we hear 
little of either kings or princes. The Queen, Loussa. as 
the noblest title belonging to her, is termed a * Geruian 
wife.” 


eurmstance, 


-— 


Korner’s inspiration, give the 
YAGER’S sONG. 


Up, up, ye Yagers brisk and free! 
From the walls your carabines hand! 
The brave men force the world to yield! 
Up, on the foe! Up to the field! 

For our German Fatherland ! 


From west to north, from south and east, 

Revenge our storm drives o'er; 

From Oder, Weser, Maine’s wave-shine, 

From the broad Elbe, from Father Rhine, 
And trom the Danube’s shore. 


Yet met, we all are Brothers true; 
This swells our heart’s bold flood ; 
One speech knits close our holy band, 
One God joins us—One Fatherland, 
One true-souled German blood. 


We have not left our fathers’ homes, 

By thirst of plunder led : 

Against an odivus tyrant’s might, 

We gladly dare the thickest fight: 
For this our blood ’s well shed. 


And you who love us, may He guard, 
The Lord who Freedom gives ! 

We buy the blessing with our blood— 
All cheaply won—our highest good ! 


Even with a thousand lives. 


Now, my bold Yagers brisk and free, 

Thoug?h the loved girl’s tears flow, 

In the Just war God is our shield! 

Victory or death! Up to the field! 
Up, Brothers! on the fue ! 


Our next extract will be best introduced by the tran 
slator’s allusion to the prevalent feeling of Germany 4 
the period when those warlike songs were kindling to 
purer glow the spirit of the country. “ The youth 
Germnany at last arose as one nan, to Win their freedor 
They naturally rallied around the great 


or to die, 

Powers. The eagle of Austria was their banner; U 
name of the beautiful and injured Queen of Prussia be 
came their watch word. Mothers treely gave up the 
sons, and the betrothed sent her lover to his countr) 
war. They mourned for those fallen in this holy caus 





but rather with proud thankfulness that those whoi 
they had lost were not wanting, when life was to i 
| given for freedom, than with any deep regretful sorrow 
ing, When a noble spirit thus possesses even the fu 
| mygght of Woman's affections, and can control the violen 
| of her fear and grief, there will be found few recreas’ 
' among the men.” Mr. Chorley might say in one wor 
| that the same spirit was now abroad in Germany, whic! 
| Aventy years bygone, had made the raw levies of u! 
(French Republic invincible; and that the same spu 


which dictated the Marseillois Hymn, gushed forth } 
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the indignant reproaches cast by Korner on the cravens, 
who, amidst their country’s danger, consulted only their 


own safety and ease. 


The Nation arises—war-storms burst wild— 
Who sits now hand in lap like a child ? 
Shame, dastard! shame on thee, mannikin tender ! 
Crouching ‘midst gossips, "midst girls o'er the fender. 
A wretchel pale craven art thou for this ; 
No German girl thy lip shall kiss, 
No German song can lend thee bliss, 
No German wine thy soul's cheer is. 

A health with vou, 

Ye comrades true, 

Who your gleaming sabres drew! 





‘Midst the hottest battle, as close we fought, 
Upon our true lovers and far homes we thought: 
While thon, with some mistress all gaily toving, 
Love, such as gold can buy, wast enjoving ;— 
A wretched, pale craven art thou for this, &c. 


When knells our hour,in the fight’s hot breath, 
Then welcome, with joy, blest soldier's death 3 
While thou shalt crouch ‘neath silk coverlids lying, 
To hide thee, and shudder with dread of dying. 
Thou diest, mean craven, all white with fear 5 
No German girl will shed a tear, 
No German song thy name endear, 
No German wine embalua thy bier! 
A health with you, 
Ye comrades true, 
Who your gleaming sabres drew! 


This was the language of the awakened soul of Ger- 
miny ;—what power could withstand its accents? In the 
same scornful, withering spirit, Korner elsewhere de- 
nounces the cowardly selfeseekers who might be found 
at this period even in Ais Fatherland. 


Before the enraged Doom-giver, 
There sinner-crowds kneel down: 
“ Jehovah, Lord ! deliver 

My peaceful field alone ; 

Destroy the nation wholly, 

Root out all men that are 

Be but my life saved solely, 

My child, my house but spare.” 


Korner was born in September, 1791. He fell in’ the 
flirmish at Rosenberg, in August, 1313. His protes- 
son Was not that of arms; and he had already risen to 
i distinetion in letters. He was snrrounded by all 
‘tcould bless and endear life; and the brightest pros- 
's were before bin, when, from Vienna, and soon 
r the battle of Aspern, he wrote thus to his father:— 
Germany has arisen. The bold-soaring flight of the 
Prussian eagle awakens strong hopes of German freedom 
ll true hearts. My Art sighs after her Fatherland. 
tme prove a son worthy of her! Now, when I know 


OW tar this world’s happiness can reach ; now, when all 
the stars of good fortune shine over me, fair and propi- 
Nous; now isit, by my God! a noble spirit which stirs in 
me; now dol give a mighty proof that no offering is 
too great for mau's greatest blessing—the freedom of his 
country! © © © Shall I be cowardly content with 
my iyre, to arouse my conquering brethren, by sounding 
ter them songs of triumph! No! [know what anxi- 
is fears thou must suffer for me; 1 know how my 
mother will weep ! God comfort her ! I cannot spare you 
tis sorrow. That I offer up my life is no great thing ;: 
but that this life is twined with all the flower-wreaths 
Ol friendship, happiness, and love, and that thus I offer 
it!’ Korner left behind him, in Vienna, his betrothed, 
and the dear friends he styles his * Guardian Genii,” 
and joined Lutzow's Free Corps, then just raised, and 
consisting of the noblest spirits in all Germany. In*this 
‘aul of brothers, one spirit joined t!,- most widely se- 
arated conditions, in the combat for freedom. This 
Corps was solemnly consecrated to the service of Ger- 
Many, in the church of Rochau, in Silesia, upon tpe 


a] 


sh 





$d of May, in the year in which Korner fell. A noble 
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hymn, of his composition, was sung upon this occasion 
and the pastor of the village delivered a powerful dis- 
course to the patriot-soldiers, © Not an eye remained 
dry,” says Korner, in writing to his friends, “ At its 
end, he bade each of us take a solemn oath to spare 
neither 2ife nor goods, and to meet joyfully either 
victory or death in the cause of mankind, of our 
Fatherland, and of our holy faith We swore! 
Then upon this he threw himself upon his knees, 
and prayed to God for a blessing upon His soldiers, 
By God! this was a moment when in every breast, devo. 
tion, even to death, burned with a flame of fire,—when 
all hearts beat worthy of heroes! The military oath, 
solemnly pronounced, and repeated by all, and sworn 
over the drawn swords of the officers, and the singing, 
‘A sure defence shall be our God,’ concluded this noble 
ceremony.” 

Mr. Chorley will forgive us if Korner makes us seem 
to forget Korner’s English translator. To him his young 
countrymen owe a debt of gratitude for the noble lyrics 
and the nobler character with which he has made them ace 
quainted; and the lovers of poetry, many acy nowledg- 
nents for the fidelity and spirit with which he has exe. 
cuted a most acceptable work. 

We have been limited in the power of selection, as we 
Wish to present pieces possessing novelty and freshness to 
the English readers, and are thus tied up from the finest 
compositions of the bard, and consequently the happiest 
effort. of his translator. We have not ventured upon the 
“Sword Song,” which Korner may be said to have died 
singing—as it was composed on the day he fell; nor yet 
on the * Trooper's Song,” or on * Lutzow's Wild Chase,” 
Which is translated, preserving much of the fiery vehe. 
mence of Korner, As a conclusion, we select a few stan. 
zas from the * Wine-Song before Battle.” Many of Kor. 
ners lyrics are intended for action as well as music. The 
inspiring **Sword Song’ is to be sung duying the perfor. 
mance of the sword exercise; and, at each closing Aurrah, 
“the troops” are to clash thpir svords. Tae last line of 
eich ver@® in the © Wine Song’ is tie lieral form of 
words often used by couvivial parties in Germany, in 
vassing round the drinking-cup, at their more solemn fes- 


tivals. 


Fight, thou breakest out! 
Give the red battle, at meeting, 
Loud, German-hearted, glad, greeting ;— 


Brother.—about ! 


Wine gems the cup 5 

Ere trumpets bray defiance, 

With life we drink vlad alliance! 
Brother,—fill up! 
Our God will hear 

Sons of their Fatherland kneeling ; 

O’er the grave's brink their faith sealing ;— 
Brother,—you swear ! 


, ° 
Hark ! war-sounds pass! 


From love, and from song, glad-hearted ;: 
Death™ not by thee are we parted ! 
Pledge with another glass. 


Up! hear the war's shout! 
We're woo'd, by the fond trumpet’s crying, 
Forward ! for, living or dying ! 


Brother,—drink out! 


We hope to see Mr. Chorley’s valuable contribution 
to our. translated poetry s wedily beco nue a favourite 
among the yo uhof Bitvin. Pur are we fron desiring 
to foster the merely military spirit; bat Korner was no 
mercenary soldier. The very same impulse led him forth 
which guided Wallace, and Tell, and Washington ; nor 
is it of distant kindred to that which inspired Hampden 
and ‘Sydney. 

Jt.is got « very utilitarian anti-climax, we trust, to 
say, that this work forms a small neat volume, far 
from being costly, and that Liverpool has the honour of 


being its birth-place. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


THE ANNUALS FOR 1835 


FIRST NOTICE. 


We shall take these beauties in the order in which 
they appear before us. Would that we had the power of 
saying something novel in the way of compliment to the 
pretty toys! Isitan original remark to say, that they are 
become the customary fairings of a refined age; the ele- 
gant substitutes for the suits of ribbons, gilt gingerbread, 
and Dutch boxes, formerly presented by lovers and 
friends, to friends and lovers 2 These old-tashioned fair- 
ings, Which it should flatter the Annuals to be compared 
with, we must devolve, together with WWakes, Ales, 
Moayings, to him who has such rare power in drawing 
beauty from whatever of antique rural custom, ins bued 
with the spirit of a tender humanity and touched with 
the hues of romance, still lingers among us,—to Leigh 
Hurt. 

In the present season, beyond all comparison, in pictorial 
beauty, elegance, and permanent value as a book of art, 
shines,— 


Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap- Book, with Pocti- 
cal Illustrations, by L. E. Lb. 


It unites poetry, muaic, and picture; and, the highest 
merit in art, with novelty of arrangement; and, need we 
say, good taste in literature, 

As tew of our fair readers can vet have seen this hand. 
some volume, Which is indeed scarcely published, we shal! 
indulge ourselves, while we hope to gratify them, by lin- 
gering for a few minutes upon its contents. 

A new feature, from which we next year anticipate, in 
the Annuals, all the colours of the rainbow, is a gor- 
geously-coloured frontispiece, representing magnificent 
oriental buildings, Mahominedan and Hindoo, with cha- 
racteristic groups of figures. The vignette is the sweete-t 
picture we can remember to have seen among the multi- 
farious embellishments of the Annuals, since their com- 
mencement. It is a little girl with a dog—Evrry's 
Rover,—and thus Miss Landon notices it; though even 
her description, in this instance, falls short of the charm. 
ing original :— 


A little Fairy Queen thou art, 
And of a Fairy realm, 

Without a foe to overthrow, 
A care to overwhelm. 


Thy world is in thy own glad will, 
And in each fresh delight ; 

And in thy unused heart, which makes 
Its own, its golden light. 


W ith no misgivings of the past, 
Thy future with no fear; 
The present circles thee around, 
An angel's atmosphere. 
~ e * * 7: 


And let the gazer on thy face 
Grow glad with watching thee. 

And better, kinder:—such, at least, 
Its influence on me. 


FisHeR’s SCRAP-BOOK contains some highly-finished 
subjects froin * The Pilgrims Progress.” Que of the most 
beautiful of these is the “ Shepherd Boy in the Val- 
ley of Humiliation.” Miss Landon has devoted some 
of her finest lines to this picture; but Bunvan's sim- 
plicity excels her elegance. Here is his Shepherd Boy, 
such as Overbury, or Sir Philip Sydnev, or sume of the 
quaint old prose. poets might have described him. Now 
as“they were going along and talking. thes espied a boy 
feeding his father's sheep. The boy was in very mean 
clothes, but of a fresh and well-favonred countenance ; 
and as he sat by himself he sang. Then said the guide, 


Do you hear him? I dare to say that boy lives a mer- | 


- 


rier life, and wears more of the herb called Tearts-case 
in his bosom than he that is clad in silk and velver.” 

Miss Landon has illustrated a fine view of © Syccooe 
in the Deccan,” with some charming verses Mpon the 
Christmas Observances of England. The thoughts sre. 
gested by an imaginary Anglo-fndian, gazing oy sho 
scene on a Christmas day of flowers and sunshine. Wy, 
select a tew of the stanzas. 


} 
aa 


And yet I pine for England,.— 
Kor my own, ny distant home ; 

My heart is in that island, 
Whete'er my steps may roam, 


It is merry there at Christmas, 
We have no Christmas here ; 

*Tis a weary thing, a summer 
That lasts throughout the year, 


I remember how the banners 
Hung round our ancient hall, 
Bound with wreaths of shining hoily, 
Brave winter's coronal. 


And above each rusty helmet, 
Waved a red and cheering plume, 
A branch of crimson berries, 
Aud the Christmas tose in bloom, 


And the white and pearly misletoe 
Huny half-concealed o’er head 3 

I remember one sweet maiden 
Whose cheek it dyed with red. 


The morning waked with carols; 
A young and joyous band 

Of small and rosy sonzsters 
Came tripping hand in hand ;® 


And sang beneath our windows, 
Just as the round, red sun 

Bevan to melt the hoar frost, 
And the clear, cold day begun. 


And at night the aged harper 

Played iis old tunes o'er and o'er : 
From sixteen, up to sixty, 

Ail were dancing on the floor. 


These were the days of childhood, 
The buoyant, and the bright ; 

When hope was life’s sweet sovereign, 
And the heart and step were light. 


The “ Orphan Ballad Singers,’ a very sweet engrav- 
ing. draws forth a pretty ballad from Miss Landon, and 
a pleasing, simple melody trom Mr. Russell. 

‘To The Coquette,” not a fashionable, fine lady, but 
a ship so named, driving betore a gale, and about to Le 
overwhelmed by the aaters which she had lately walked 
in sunshine and joy, Miss Landon devotes some of the 
most spirited verses in the volume—or of her comport 
tion in any volume. 


She wore her trappings gaily, 
As a lady ought to do; 
And the waves, which kissed her daily, 
Proud of ther mistress grew 5 
They clung like lovers round her, 
And bathed her airy feet; 
With white toam-wreaths they bound her, 
To grace her, aud to greet. 
® Singiiz, according to Miss Landon's own rural experience, 
Ivy, and holly, and inisleoe, 
Give me a penny, and let me go. 
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She cut the blue waves, scorning 
Our dull and common land. 
To the rosy airs of morning 
We saw her sails expand: 
How graceful was their drooping, 
Ere the winds began to blow ; 
While the gay Coquette was stooping, 
To her clear, green glass below ! 
How gallant was their sweeping, 
Whule they swelled upon the air; 
As the winds were in their keeping, 
And they knew they were so fair! 
A shower of spray before her, 
A silvery wake behind, 
A cloud of canvass o'er her, 
She sprang before the wind. 


She was so loved, the fairy, 


Like a mistress, or a childs 


For she was so trim and airy, 
So buoyant, and so wild. 

And though so young a rever, 
She knew what lite could be; 

For she had wandered over 
Full many a distant sea. 


One night,—'twas iniSeptember,— 
A mist arose on high 

















The rising of the gale, the thunder-burst, the swell, 
and chafing of the mocking waves, we must omit, though 
we cannot yet wholly desert the brave Coquette. 


Yet bravely did she greet them, 
Those jarring winds and waves 3 

Reidy in scorn to meet them, 
They who had Leen her s'aves, 
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Porter as a comely, demure Canoness ; with a notice that 
the elder sister claimed glory from having been made 
lady of a Chapter, (without revenues we suspect.) belong. 
ing to some chivalric order, by a German court, at which 
* Thaddeus of Warsaw" was admired ; and the younger 
sister from haviag her romance of “ The Hungarian 
Brothers’ included in General Morean’s travelling, or 
camp library—a distinction as great as that which Na. 
poleon conferred upon “ Maepherson’s Ossian.” A dirty 
copy of * Thomson's Seasens,”’ found on the bench of 
an Ale-house in Wales, led an eminent man to exclaim, 
“ This is true fame!" but we daresay many lady-autiors 
would value higher the fiat of the German court, and 
that of Morean. Among the portraits there are well- 
executed engravings of Sir James Mackintosh, and of 
George IV., from original paintings by Lawrence; a 
good print of Dr. Olinthus Gregory, and an excellent 
one of what Wilkie the painter (Is he now called Dr. 
Wilkie ?) was, trom a painting by Sir W. Beechy. One 
especial ornament of the volume isa print of Raphael, 
engraved from a portrait painted by himself. 
tuime is quaint even for the age,—for all painters deligh 

in Vagaries,—the beauty verges on effeminacy,—yet the 
face is the face of an angel. 

The portraits give a great value to this beautiful and 
most desirable volume, which, if not cheapest in nominal 
price, is by tar the cheapest in reality, of any embellished 
Work we have lately seen. It contains, in a royal quaito 
forin, thirty-six plates, all of first-rate excellence, Miss 
Landon’s verse, and is highly enriched in the binding. 


Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1835. 
Scott and Scotland, 


This we take leave to call the Waverley Annual. The 
prints, twenty-one in number, are taken from the most 
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She taced the angry heaven, 
Our bold, and tar Coquette 5 
Her graceful sides are riven, 
But she will brave it yet. 
. . . e 


One cry, and all is qniet ; 
There is nor sight nor sound, 
Save the fierce gule at its riot, 
And the angry waters round. 
% * * 


A good view of the town of Manchester is thus illus. 
trated by Miss Landon’s pen. 
Go back a century on the town, 
That o’er yon crowded plain, 
With wealth its dower, and art its crown, 
Extends its proud domain. 


Upon that plain a village stood, 
Lonely, obscure, and poor ; 
The sullen stream relled its dull food 
Amid a barren moor. 
Now, mark the hail, the church, the street, 
The buildings of the day ; 
Behold the thousands now that meet 
Upon the peopled way. 
Go—silent with the sense of power, 
And of the mighty mind 
Which thus can animate the hour, 
And leave its works behind :— 
Go through the city, and behold 
What intellect can yield; | 
How it brings forth a hundred-fold 
From Time's enduring field. 
| 


“ The Nizam'’s Daughter” is a beantiful metrical 
thetch, though not very closely connected with the print 
towhich it is linked. Cottage Courtship” is a lovely 
and purely English design, by Stothard, worthy of sweet 
music, and the graceful words Miss Landon has appro. | 
priated to it. | 

We cannot pretend to enumerate the various beau'ies | 
of this desirable volume. ‘There are landscapes of the | 
East, and of England, architectural and sea.views, and | 
portraits of distinguished individuals. We have here 
Anna Maria Porter as a florid shepherdess; and Jane 


celebrated scenes of this country, and the more remark. 
able events in Scottish history. They ares ngraved from 
drawings by Cattermole, and are iilustrated by ceseripe. 
tions, written by Mr. Leitch Ritchie,—antiquarian, 
romantic, poetical, traditionary, and gossiping. The 
subject of the frontispiece is the Lady Margaret Bellen- 
den, in all her glory, deseribing, in the ball of ‘Tillie. 
tudlem, that immortal desieuner to his gracions Majesty, 
Charles the Sccond, of blessed memory. Phe subpects 
are always well selected, and in general cleverly exes ited 
and national feeling gives the work a peculiar value in 
Scothand 


de 
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Places its strength in its literature. It has, | ever, 


, 


some good, many pretty, and one or two beautiful pice 


ai 


tures, My ain benny lassie, is a very bonny, a d, 
moreover, a very braw lassie. The Sultan's Daugihier is 
a lady dressed to play such a part in a melo-dramia at 
the Iliy Market, and ditto the Brazilian Brice. But 


’ ’ ; ? ° 
then Lucy is an exquisite creature, —Childhood, a pliy- 


ful and engog 


ing picture ; and these beauties, togetuer 


with the 7'wo Autles, and same preity landscapes, furiish 


forth the pictorial departinent very creditably. In i:terae 
ture, FRIENDSHIP’S OrrERING is strong in approved 
good names, Barry Cornwall, Miss Mittord, Mary 
Howitt, Sarah Stickney, Charles Whitehead, Mrs. Tlali, 
Delta, Mr. St. John, the author of the Puritan's Grave, 
and other writers tous unknown, emulate each other iit 
tale and verse. Among our favourite pieces, are the 
Unwilling Deceiver and the Two Kates. 

As aspecimen of “ Friendship"s Oilering,’ 
the following lines by Barry Coruwall:— 


* we select 


TIE HISTORY OF A LIFE. 
Dav dawned. Within a curtained room, 


Filled to faintness with perfume, 
A lady lay at peint of doom. 


Day closed. A child had seen'the light; . 
but for the lady, fair and bright, 
She rests in undreaming night. 
Spring came, The lady's grave was green, . 
And near it, oftentimes was reen 

A gentle boy, with thoughtful mien. 
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Years fled. He wore a manly face, 
And struggled in the world’s rough race, 
And won at last a lofty place : 


And then he died! Behold before ye 
Humanity’s poor sum and story— 
Life, Death, and (all that is of) Glory. 


Miss Sheridan’s Comic Offering, or Ladies’ Me- 
lange of Literary Merit. 


It was ruled in England, we believe about a century 
ago, that the Scots have neither wit nor humour, and 
consequently no relish for those qualities in others. It 
may be this incapacity which leaves us perfectly dull and 
indeed immovable under strokes of fun, which are at 
least meant to throw our fellow-subjects on the other 
side of the Tweed into roars of merriment and convul- 
sions of laughter. It even makes the foggy natives of 
Scotland both sad and serious, to see the labour dire and 
weary wo with which many of these jokes, clenches, and 
puns are conceived and brought forth. To confess the 
truth, being of the multitude, much of this sort of wit is 
caviare to us, strongly as we relish that which George 
Cruickshank and others have addressed to the multi- 
tude. 

In the present year, the embellishments of the Comic 
OFFERING are scarcely so cleverly absurd and grotesque 
as we have sometimes seen them, while the literary de- 
partment, though much of it is “ sad stuff,” is, upon the 
whole, improved. The portion contributed by the fair 
editress, is meant to be sprightly, and is sometimes sharp 
enough—even acute. We must conclude, that she 
imagines the ladies of Great Britain do not admire wit 
that is either polished, playful, or good-natured. The 
Ball-room chapter is a bit of clever satire. Her Scotch 
Family Party we may describe in better Scotch than we 
find in it, as pertect havers; and we fear the epithet 
would not be misapplied, if directed to a full half of the 
volume, It has its good things however. Among them, 
we may mention the Sketches by the author of Eccentric 
Tales, and those by Sylvanus Swanquill. We moreover 
like the “ Butt of Stout,” and can tolerate the “ Ode to 
a Shaving Brush,” subjects both which we should not have 
imagined peculiarly interesting to the ladies of Britain. 
The article entitled “ Scotch Bulls,”’ the publishers ought 
to have submitted to the revision of their very youngest 
Scotch apprentice, he who only left off round-text and 
pinatfores six months since, and who would certainly 
have improved it, particularly the glossary, with which 
the learned writer favours Miss Sheridan’s readers. From 
this glossary, we learn that in Edinburgh, caller hawdy 
means fresh haddocks; mashit, infused; shave-of-bap, 
a slice of bread-cake ; mutchkin, a small liquid measure ; 
hashit, a dish ; scunner, to shudder ; and crimping and 


goffering, plaiting frills. This is, after all, the most 


amusing paper in the volume, so far as ignorance and 
impertinence go,—and they sometimes goa great way even 
ina book. The cués remain to be noticed. Among the cle- 
verest, is a kneeling officer with a terribly hooked nose, 
offering his hand to a coy beile, which hand is an iren 
hook, in lieu perhaps of that jeft at Talavera or Water- 
loo ; ** Counter-attraction,” is the ministering angel of 
a bazaar fascinating a dandy; “ Somerset-House” is a 
complete somerset of tables, stools, chairs, and sitters ; 
** Tasting the Home-brood,” (brewe ), a fox in a poul- 
try-yard. These are not remarkable for point. “ Send- 
ing out Circulars” is better .—little boys are seen blowing 
soup bubbles. ** Zurner’s Annual Tour,” a turnspit in 
a wheel, isa fair hit. “ Delivery by the Post,” is a gig 
upset on a road post, and a lady flying out in the air, her 
parasol and reticule following her. “™ Pitching the key 
for a Serenader :"—a beauty froma high lattice throwing 
the house.door key to a cavalier below strumming a gui- 
tar. ‘*A Pa de six,” a happy father tormented by six 
playful and squalling brats. “ An anti-climax,—” a 
lover ascending a ladder, the husband or father above at 
the window with a chopping-axe, and the lady screaming 
behind him. “ Greasian Statue,—” ashort-four in a 
chamber candlestick which forms the pedestal, the flame 
shewing a human face. “ Organic remains,—” a show- 





man frantic over the wreck of his exhibition just demo. 
lished by a disappearing waggon ; the monkey looking all 
sympathy with its distracted master “ Shop-lifting,_” 
a chemist’s shop in the act of exploding by its own gases, 
** Eyes right,” a drill-serjeant of grenadiers addressing 
this mandate to a horribly squinting recruit, who answers, 
“ Please Sir, I cawn’t.” “ My Better Half,—” a tre. 
mendously stout old lady, with a slim young husband. 
“ Fun-guses,—” a cluster of toad-stools, each head mould. 
ed into a merry or funrry haman countenance. Had this 
melange been intended for the mischief-loving school. 
boys of Great Britain, we should have had no fault to 
find with it; but we cannot think it either feminine or 
lady-like. 





NEW POEMS. 

First in order, as in gallantry bound, we shall take 
‘‘ Poems by Mrs. G. C. Richardson, a Second Series.” We 
are, indeed, so much pleased with the varied contents of 
this volume, that we regret not having the power to in. 
troduce it with more ceremony, It is a bouquet of occa. 
sional verses, springing from the daily reflections and 
events, Which,in a life of leisure, present themselves to an 
amiable and a cultivated female mind,— outlines, sket. 
ches, and studies, in short, of varying degrees of poe. 
tical merit,—though a tone of graceful simplicity alike 
characterizes each little piece. Mrs. Richardscn, in her 
dedication to the Duchess of Buccleugh, declares, that hers 
is a home-bred Border Muse. The only Duric specimen 
we find in the volume we shall extract :— 


MENIE, THE BRIDE, 


Oh, have you seen the glinting ray, 
That shimmers on the dewy spray, 
When the wee birds, at dawn o’ day, 

Chirl, “ Here comes bonny morning !” 
Just sic’na glint has Menie’s e’e, 
Sae pure, sae bright s—her looks o” glee 
Are sweet, as morning light, to me, 

The waukening vales adorning. 


Tak’ out thae jewels frae her hair! 

Aneath them’s set a bonnier pair :— 

O mony a queen would gladly wear 
Thae gems o’ nature’s sorting. 

Ye need na trouble to provide 

Sic costly braws to busk the bride : 

Fashions can nowther mend nor hide 
The graces round her sporting. 


She’s clad in happinesss and youth, 
In sweet simplicity and truth ;— 
The sang o’ mirth, the tale o’ ruth 

Her varying bloom supplying. 
She needs na ribbons, paints, and lace :— 
Kind heart, pure thoughts, wi’ spirit’s trace, 
Shed beauties on her winsome face, 

Beyond a kingdom’s buying. 


The Deity, a Poem, in Blank Verse, and in 
Twelve Books. By Thomas Ragg. 


Tuts philosophical and religious poem is in substance 
an elaborate argument on the Being and Attributes of 
God, and upon revealed religion. The author is @ 
working mechanic of Nottingham ; though really, when 
one reflects on what Burns was, and Elliott is, this cire 
cumstance seems to have little connexion with am im- 
partial estimate of the productions of a poet. As we 
have not been able to bestow upon this poem, the degree 
of attention necessary to enxble us to form a just opinion, 
we shall give that of The Times newspaper, in which it is 
stated, that “ Every page discovers proofs of a vigorous 
understanding, a correct taste, great stores of fancy, & 
wonderful flow of elegant and appropriate language, and 
very considerable power of versification.” ‘ Having no 
veneration for modern poetry, or what by courtesy is suf- 
fered to enjoy that title, our testimony to the merits of 
Thomas Ragg is not likely to err on the side of excess.” 
We would not be understood to adopt this opinion im- 
plicitly, as our cursory perusal of the poem does not quite 
justify such flattering impressions ; though, in these days 
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of Brummagem Byrons and mock Scotts, we must ac- 
knowledge, that, running ove: the pages in haste, we have 
been so forcibly struck with the masculine tone of the 
whole poem, and with the tender beauty of partic ular 
passages, that we desire to speak of it with becoming 
humility and respect, until we shall be better qualified 
to form a deliberate judgment. In the meanwhile, we do 
our duty in announcing the work, especially to the lovers 
of poetry in the religious world. 


The Reformed Parliament, and other Poems, by 
Two of the People. 


This pair of the People is John Saunders, and Mary, 
his wifee John writes to correct and amend an age in 
which 

Trollope, patriotic shrew, 

Vows she'll extinguish that Republic crew 

That spits o’ the carpets, lolis o° the judgment-seat ; 
And Mary, by her womanly softness, to attemper the 
fierceness of John and his kind. As poets, we cannot 
say much for either; but they are “ young and self- 
taught,’ and the production of their little volume has 
been attended (as we can well believe) ‘ with circum. 
stances Of no ordinary inconvenience, tiouble, and diffi- 
culty.” 

There was wonderful good-sense in that saying of the 
poet Burns, when speaking of his art,—“ Yet crooning to 
a bodies’ sel’ does weel eneuch.” But we are not guing 
to be churlish; nor yet are we about to lecture upon an 
imprudeace which too often carries its own severe punish- 
ment along with its—we mean the publication of medi- 
ocre verse, and not its production. If John, at his la- 
bours, made forty stanzas daily, and Mary, while engaged 
in her household cares, a half-dozen songs or ballads, we 
shouldonly deem them the happier and the more respectable. 
But the itch of publication, where it can produce nothing 
but a few barren and often false compliments, exciting ex- 
pectations never to be realized, shouid not be clawed into 
activity, either by friends or friendly critics. We do not, by 
any means, intend that this should apply to the versifiers 
in question more than to the ten thousand persons in Bri- 
lish society, who, either in print or M.S., bore the world in 
general, and their unfortunate friends in particular, with 
their crude indigested metrical productions, How would 
lite be at all endurable, if every lad who sets up fora 
niusicjan from practising Marlbrouck, or the Banks of 
Banna, with no mastery whatever, upon a cracked flute, 
should rush into the streets, insisting that all passers 
bye should listen to the delicious music which charms 
himself, and perhaps,—if she be all love and no ear,—his 
sweetheart 2 But the case with the small poets is become- 
ing exactly parallel. They are growing into a positive 
pest, a nuisance which must be abated. 


Political and other Poems, by Charles Cole, a 
London Mechanic. 


As a qualification of what we have said above, and to 
prove how far from us is the desire of quenching the di- 
Vine spark of genius in any mind—of arresting that 
subtle energy, inexplicable in its workings and wander- 
inzs, which, like the wind of Heaven “* bloweth where 
it listeth, and no man can tell the form thereot,”—we 
present to our readers the effusions of another handicrafts- 
main, who © writes all like a man.”” Many of his pieces 


have great merit; and “ The Spy’s Dream,” a portivm ef | 
which we select as a specimen of Cole’s poetry, is far | 


froin being one of his ablest poems. 


Oh! for how poor a price—how mean a sum— 
I bartered all life’s happiness away ! 
« +o 


Methought I had been, even as I was, 
Suborned to villainy, to be the tool 
OF those whom, in my conscience, I abhorred ; 

To be a traitor to my fellow man, 

A traitor to my country, and a foe 

To struggling Freedom, in whose cause I once 

Had joined both heart and hand, and would have given 
My life, could I have left my children free : 
But how will sordid interest work a change! 
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I, for a mean and paltry bribe, became 
The loathsome jackal to a savage race 
Of tyrants, who, insatiate of prey, 
Seduce the soul of penury to hunt 
The breath of those, who, burning to be free, 
Awaken others from their servile dreams, 
I knew all this; and, oh! it seemed to fill 
My soul with bitterness, to stand amidst 
My brethren in the cause, and meditate 
Their deep destruction, treasuring the words 
Which fell from lips made eloquent by wrongs, 
Words, which, like rain-drops to the thirsting herb, 
Revived the drooping heart, and gave it hope 
Whereon to feed, nerving it thus anew 
To wrestle boldly with the withering chain 
Oppression casts around it :—yes, such words 
Were quickly noted ; for they had become 
The means of a subsistence; glowing, warm, 
I bartered them, as marketable things 
In the foul mart of infamy for gold. 

* + . « 
Now bolder grown, elated with success, 
And longing for advancement, I employed 
My chartered tongue, to prompt and instigate 
To deeds of crime, whereof they never thought; 
Appealing to their pas-ions, those who felt 
The misery of bondage ; hinting oft 
At certain means, by which the world might rid 
Itself of all the tyrants who oppress 
Its industry, and render labour vain : 
Oft would I close a long and loud harangue 
With thunder-calls to “ Liberty or Death.” 
There was a man embodied in my dream, 
Upon whose toil five children and a wife, 
Lovely and good, depended for support. 
His mind was noble, and his generous heart 
Was nerved with resolution : 
I singled him, for he was brave and bold. 


We cannot follow the fate of the victim of the Spy, 
whe, by the way, is represented as much more sensitive 
to remorse and shame than we have seen some of the 
gentlefolks of his kidney. He rushes forth in despair, to 
shun the petrifying and scowling looks of his former friends 
and associates ; and is followed by the multitude, shouting 
after him their contempt and detestation. Here is a 
picture of the degraded felon’s tormenters :— 


They hemm'd me round; and, gibing, taunting, piled 
A pyramid of insalt on my heart,— 

A view less structure, built of oral sound, 

And firmly fixed upon its quiv’ring base, 

With a stern cement, well compos'd, of mix'd 
Contempt and detestation :—what [ felt, 
Cen’tring this circle form’d of human foes, 

Nu power of language ever can rehearse : 

To be environ’d by a servile crew, 

To bear the mockery and scorn of those 

Who, slip-shod and unshorn, had quitted toil 

To beard me with their malice, while their hearts, 
Poor as they were, shrunk from me in disgust. 

At length grown tired of gazing on my face, 

The throng diminish’d ; man and woman left 

Me in my wretchedness, but, not alone ; 

Children were gather’d round me—urebin boys, 
Vicious as infant fiends, in mockery 

Well school’d, hardy and bold to do whate'er 

The impulse of the moment wildly prompts: 

Oh! then I seem'd to drain, e’en to the dregs, 
The cup of degradation. S ° 

They follow’d, shouting, till the vaulted sky 
Reverb’d and echo’d the detested name, 

And one sole sound was beard,—* A Spy! a Spy !” 


With winged feet, fleet as the bounding roe 

Just startled from her lair, through lonely paths 
I took my desperate way ; yet, even there, 

Was doom'd to find my miseries increase. 


A friend, the long companion of my walks, 
Was that way wand’ring in a listless mood, 
Happy, and at his leisure: I approach’d 
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His presence—sad, yet hoping to obtain 

The balm which friendship pours into the wound 
Of deep misfortune; but, alas! that face, 

Which ne’er, till now, had turn’d on me in frowns, 
Dilated and grew dark with anger—dark 

As clouds, which bear within their lurid caves 

The bursting thunder, type of heaven’s wrath :— 
What would I not have done but to have heard 
One word of friendly comfort ? one kind look 

Had been more precious than the water-drop 

To Dives’ flame-parched tongue: my utterance fail’d 
In striving to implore, in moving terms, 
Compassion on my sufferings; I crouch’¢— 

Ave! even on the clay-cold earth I kneel’d— 

With looks of supplication ; but, in vain! 

He bade me to be gene; [ clasp’d his knees, 

He shook me from him as a fearful child 

Would shake an adder, and, in haughty tone, 

Bade me no more pollute him with my touch : 

“ What!” he exclaim’d, * shall I compassionate 

A wretch, who, though my wrongs were mountain-piled, 
Should I express my thoughts, would meanly sell 
The sounds, by sorrow wrested from my heart, 

To tyranny abhorr'd ? Away, foul thing! 

I loathe—detest—contemn.—I know thee not! 


NEW PAMPHLETS. 


A Letter to Dr. Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter, 
containing Strictures on a Speech delivered 
by him on the Second Reading of the Dissen- 
ters’ University Admission Bill, &c.; by a 
Member of the University of Cambridge. 
This is the production of a scholar and an able man. 

It is full of keen cuts, and home-thrusts that cannot 

easily be parried. The notes are peculiarly apposite and 

racy. 

A Plea for Ireland ; by Themas Bish, Esq. M.P. 
Mr. Bish is the advocate of a certain kind of Trien- 

nisl Parliaments: he would have the meeting of Parlia- 

ment be held in Dubiin every third year. Better be- 
gin with 1835, when our forlorn senators will not have 

a roof to cover them, unless Dublin or Edinburgh open 

her hospitable doors. The idea of Mr, Bish is not new. 

The Westminster Review has improved upon it. Its 

plan gives Ireland as much Parliament as can be of use 

to the country, and as much more as may counteract 
abuse. 

A Case of Clerical Oppression, illustrative of 
the State of the Internal Government of the 


Church in Ireland, 

Is the title of a pamphlet before us, published by Ridg- 
way. The case is flagrant enough ; but as we hold 
the Church of Ireland, in its present state, to be one mon- 
strous, anomalous, unparalleled oppression, we shall not 
enter into the sulitary case of the Rev. Marcus Beresford, 
and the Rev. Thomas A. Lyons, tarther than to recom. 
mend it to the notice of the public and the press, 


Reasons for Abolishing Impressment ; by Lieut. 
Standish Haly, of the Royal Navy. 
This pamphlet is filled with more good argument for 


a cause which requires nothing, save the vanquishing of 
prejudice and of abuses. Still it has value. 


the Rev. Henry Carmichael. 

This tract is suspiciously laudatory of the colony ; 
but it deserves to be read by persons who are meditating 
emigration,—though with the doubts and reserves which 
should attend all such puffs direct, however honestly in- 
tended. 
Curtis on the Preservation of Hearing, Hearing- 

Trumpets, &c. 

This gentleman says there are more deaf persons in 
Britain than in any other country in Europe, “ espe- 


Hints to Emigrants to New South Wales ; by 
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cially among the higher ranks, and those holding im. 
portant situations.” He is quite right! But he says 
deafness may always be prevented, and often cured. That 
is not socertain. This little treatise is well worth con. 
sulting by those threatened with the malady. There is 
nothing empirical about it. 





The Casket of American and European Gems, 
selected from Authors of the present doy. 
Glasgow: John Reid and Co. 


In one respect, the class in this country slenderly en. 
dowed with worldly wealth, have no cause to complain 
of their lot. They may wear shabbier coats, lodge j, 
meaner dwellings, and eat worse dinners, but they have 
always at their command a parer and higher literature 
than that which is affected by the rich. Instead of Ap. 
nuals and Fashionable Novels, they have cheap Shake. 
speares, Miltons, Cowpers, Bunyans, De Foes, aud Go). 
smiths, with such selections as the one before us, [n. 
stead of the Court Magazine and the New Monthly, 
they have Tart and For; and for The John Bull and Th. 
Age, Leigh Hunt'sand Chambers’ Journals. This sma}| 
and neat selection possesses one feature of peculiar jn. 
terest: while it brings us acquainted with the progress of 
American polite literature, it also reveals the progress 
of enlightened opinion in questions of morals and poli. 
tics, ina free, vigorous, healthy, and kindred land. 


The Mother’s Medical Pocket Guide. By a 
Physician. Glasgow. 
This is a sensible, plain-spoken small treatise, which 
mothers may consult without any perplexity to them. 
selves, and with advantage to their offspring. 


The Book named the Governour, Devised by 

Sir Thomas Elyot, Knight. 

A pious descendant of the K»ight—Arthur Turher. 
ville Eliot, of Catherine Hall, Cawnbridge—has just fi- 
voured the world with a re-print of the speculations of 
his ancestor, who flourished in the reign of Henry VIII, 
as a public man, a didactic writer of seme note, ani 
the friend of Sir Thomas More. The book is curious 
and quaint, and may be amusing to persons, who, with 
abundant leisure, have a relish for the better part of an- 
tiquarian lore. 


Kilgour’s Lectures on the Ordinary Agevi‘s 
of Lite; or the uses of the Atmosphere, [ia- 
bitations, Baths, Clothing, Climate, Exercise, 
Food, Drink, &c., in the Treatment and Pre- 
vention of Disease. 

This copious title sufficiently explains the design of 
Dr. Kilgour’s work. It is one which has been hundreds 
of times elanorated, and one upon which every intelligent 
physician imagines he has something novel to say. If 
[vr, Kilgour is not always an original, he is at least 
hard talker; one of those medical instructors wio con- 
ceive that an air of dogmatism is no bad auxiliary to the 
authority of their doctrines and the force of their opin- 
ions, and who are more successful in destroying old fa’- 
lacies than in promulgating new truths. Dr. Kilgour tel’s 
us, he has “‘ a thorough contempt for all those med.c*l 
books which are published for the general reader,”—ail 
‘** Domestic Medicines,” “ Medical Guides,” and “ Popu- 
lar Systems.” His Lectures are accordingly meant for 
medical pupils and practitioners ; yet he has some toler- 
ance for the popular “ Guides to Health,” and “ Means 
of Preserving Long Life,” and it is probable that the di- 
ligent perusers of such works will form his principal 
readers. These lectures will be found well worthy of ther 
attention. 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol. XVI.—Lives 
of Eminent Zoologists, from Aristotle to Lin- 
neus. By W. Macgillivray, A.M., F.R.S., &e. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

In the present volume, the publishers, acting upon the 








sound popular maxim, that “ too much of one thing is 
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for nothing,” have judiciously changed, for the time, 
the plan of the “ Library.” ‘The first fifteen volumes 
were devoted to History, Maritime Discovery, and to the 
Biography of the great British Navigators. Nor was 
Natural Science neglected, where it served to illustrate 
the History and Geography of the countries treated of. 
The present volume is strictly. limited to the lives of 
eminent Naturalists. It is to be followed by another, 
which will complete the design, and bring the biographies 
down to that of Cuvier; while future volumes will, in the 
lives of the most eminent Botanists and Mineralogists, 
jntroluce the student to these sciences, 

By taste, habit, and, as we may say, by profession, 
Mr. Macgillivray is peculiarly adapted to the office he has 
assumed. If a poet only can be the critic and bio- 
grapher of a poet, so does the naturalist require in a 
historian, kindred knowledge and assimilating powers, 
in order todepict his character, and untold his discoveries 
tothe world. So far as we can judze. Mr. Macgillivray 
has fulfilled his task in the best manner, and we are cer- 
tain in the very best spirit. We have read his * Life 
of Linnezus,”’ in particular, with interest and delizht. 


Sutton’s Narrative of his Mission at Orissa, the 
Site of the Temple of Juggernaut. Edited 
by the Rev. James Ewing, Partick. Glasgow : 
Reid and Co. 


Two descriptions of persons, very opposite in character, 
will be attracted by this Narrative: those who take an 
interest in missionary labours, from a_ fervent desire for 
the spread of Christian doctrine, and those who, without 
this motive, love to contemplate the varieties of human 
character and condition, and the deep-rooted and inveter- 
ate superstitions and custoins whic) bind the remarkable 
tribes of Hindostan in the chains of idolatry, riveted by its 
firmest defence —caste. The seat of the mission at Orissa 
was in the darkest heart of Indian superstition. The mis- 
sionaries Were in continual contact with the pilgrims and 
visiters to the shrine of Juggernoc', and the withessess of 
the cruel, sanguinary, and diabolical rites practised there. 
We are not informed if this Narrative has been already 
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published. It is not wholly free from the objection of 
being written with an eye to the effect to be produced in 


_ the public readings of the Society's Reports. [t discovers a 


very limited knowlelze of [n lian manners and religious 
rites, and has abun lant faults of style; but, with all this, 
the work commands attention, by its facts and its earnest. 
ness Of spirit, 

NEW NOVELS. 

Jacob Faithful. 


Jacob, the younger brother of “ Peter Simple,” is not 
‘the finer gentleman.” In this homely picture of real 
life, we have, however, a story worth a waggon-load of 
romantic perplexities and improbabilities, 


Tales for the British People. 


The scene of these rough sketches is principally laid 
in Dublin. Sume of th® chapters contain fair, if coarse 
satire upon the prevailing follies and vices of those per- 
sons allowed to be sinners, and also of those very impro- 
perly named Saints. 


The Romance of Real Life 


Forins the latest issue of Colburn’s Modern Novelists, 
It comprehends the Lettre de Cachet, and some of Mrs. 
Gore's best tales, Need we say more for it? 


The Court of Sigismund Augustus; or, Poland 
in the Sixteenth Century, translated from the 
original of Alexander Bronikowski, by a Polish 
Refugee. 


We recommend this historical novel to such readers as 
frequent the circulating libraries, a8 a romance of great 
merit. It possesses the interest of a stirring story, many 
well-drawn and skilfully-contrasted characters, and, what 
is better, pictures and glimp-es of Polish manners, not 
vet become obsolete. The model is Wa!ter Seott ; but the 
writer works upon the fresh materials of a country quite 
new to us, and thus runs himself into no dangerous come. 
parison. 








POLITICAL 


ENGLAND. 

Since the prorogation of Parliament, the Members 
have, as usual, heen dining with their constituents, and 
rendering the best account they can of their stewardship. 
Addresses from several places in England have also been 
presented to Earl Grey on his retirement from office. On 
the L9th of August a numerous meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Newcastle, North and South Shields, and ‘Tyne- 
mouth, was held in the Guild Hail at Newcastle, to pre- 
sentan address to his Lordship. In returning thanks 
Earl Grey said, that the reform in the representation was 
a means to an end, and that it would secure all rational 
and salutary reforms, if pursued with moderation and 
wisdom. He remarked, that a full and tair representa- 
tion having been obtained, it would not do to be proceed- 
ing in a continual course of agitation. The present ad- 
ministration rested on the foundation, that reform is ne- 
cessary ; and nothing could prevent its being obtained 
but hasty and inconsiderate measures. Lord Durham, 
who accompanied his Lordship, also addressed the meet- 
ing. He thanked Earl Grey for the advice he had given. 
and said that he wou!d take it, and act upon it, with as 
much patience and moderation as the noble Earl wished, 
but that he would never lose sight of the end, namely, 


| 


the attainment of all necessary reforms, and the presetv- 


ing of the rights of the people, that this country may be 
tuabled to show its head foremost among the nations of 
the world, however high they may advance in the seale 
of civilization. In allusion to Karl Grey's disclamation 
of the merit of passing the Reform Bill, Lord Durham 
said, that he had been the ready and willing instrument 
of his wishes; but that had it not been for the Eari’s 
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determination, energy, his influence with the country, 
and his influence with his sovereign, the measure would 
never have been carried; and that to Earl Grey alone 
properly belongs the honour of the great measure of re- 
form. At Morpeth and Alnwick similar addresses wee 
presented to his Lordship, and at both places he was 
loudly cheered by the people. 

On the Loh September a dinner was given to Messrs. 
Attwood and Scholefield, the members tor Birminghaa, 
by their constituents, in Mr. Beardsworth’s Repository, 
The tickets sold, amounted to $000. It appears from 
a passage in Mr. Attwood’s address, that he contemplates 
an early retirement from his Parliamentary labours. Ou 
the 25th September a public dinner was given at Barnus- 
ley, to Lord Wharucliffe, in testimony of approbation of 
his conduct as a magistrate, by about ninety gentlemen o 
property, in the county of York. The Tories have also 
been dining together in all parts of the country. There 
was a large muster of Conservatives at Canterbury on 
the 25th September, to commemorate his Majesty's gra- 
cious declaration to the Bishops. Lords Wink helsea, 
Roden, and Maidstone, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Sir Ed- 
ward Dering, and Mr. Plumptre, were the principal per- 
sous present. Among the company were no fewer than 
forty-two clergymen. ‘The health of the King was diunk 
with three times three, that of the Queen with “ true 
Kentish fire.” On the House of Lords being given, Lord 
Winchelsea said, he granted that House was in @ most 
perilous situation, but the Peers were determined, not- 
withstanding the perils which surrounded them, to co 
their duty in defence of the Constitution. They might 
fail, aud would tall, be would say, in that defence. A 
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dinner was given to Mr. Aglionby by his constituents, at 
Cockermouth. Mr’ Aglionby went over at great length 
his conduct during the last Session of Parliament, his 
speech occupying several hours in the delivery. 

The Marquis of Chandos dined with the Buckingham- 
shire farmers on the 27th September, at Aylesbury. The 
distressed state of the agricultural interest was the chief 
topic for speechifying ; and the necessity of exertion on 
the part of jandlords and tenants to obtain relief from 
Government, was insisted on. The Marquis especially 
recommended strenuous efforts to effect the repeal of the 
Malt Tax. 

On the 27th August, the frigate Castor, Captain, Lord 
John Hay, ran down the Cameleon cutter, off the South 
Foreland, when the whole crew, except four, were drowned. 
The captain and officers were tried by court martial ; 
and the lieutenant of the watch, when the accident hap- 
pened, was adjudged to be dismissed His Majesty's Ser- 
vice; it having been proved, and indeed admitted that a 
proper look-out had not been kept. The remaining offi- 
cers, and crew, were acquitted. 

Mr. Godsou, member for Kidderminster, in speaking 
of the House of Commons, at a dinner given him by his 
constituents, characterized it as a body of legislators, who 
were driven to and fro by the dread of a dissolution 3 and 
said he had not one word of praise to bestow on their 
labours during the last session. He gave a grand feast 
to the ladies. S.xty-five houses were opened on the oc- 
casion ; and nearly 3000 ladies partook of tea and cake. 

Mr. Buckinghain met a numerous meeting of his con- 
stituents at Soefield, on the 8th September. He delivered 
along address in reference to his Parliamentary conduct 
during the last session, which was received in the most 
flattering manner, and a resolution approving of his con- 
duct was passed unanimously amidst loud acclamations. 

Mr. Cuthbert Rippon has addressed a letter to his con- 
stituents at Gatesiead, in which he canvasses with much 
severity the abortive attempts of the Mini-try to satisfy 
both Peers and People. He shows that the cause of so 
little being done during the session, arises, in a great 
measure, from the crude state in which ministerial mea- 
sures are introduced. Thus, a bill for regulating Dissen- 
ters’ marriages was introduced, and withdrawn, by Lord 
John Russell. A bill for altering the method of ievying 
Church rates, and a bill for commuting English tithes, 
were brought forward by Lord Althorp, but he never 
ventured to move their second reading. Two bills for di- 
minishing the evils of pluralities and nou-residence, were 
introduced by the Lord Chancellor, and withdrawn by 
hia. The course ot the present Ministry, he asserts, is 
cleav:—To prepare measures of substantial reform, to 
Bow sincerity and determination in carrying them on- 
ward, thus assuring the people of their faithful intention. 
The Commons would pass them by overwhelming ma- 
jorities. The liberal members of that House would will- 
ingly defer their individual plans, rather than embarass 
au honest administration; and if the House of Lords 
should be pleased to reject them, it will be the duty of 
the people, at such a crisis, to come forward and claim 
frou; the monarch the exercise of that prerogative which 
is intrusted to his charge, to be employed for the common 
weal and safety. 

CuurcH Rates.—The parishioners of Manchester 
have had a severe struggle regarding a Church Rate. The 
amount proposed was only a halfpenny per pound, yet it 
Was resisted by the Dissenters on principle. The rate 
Wis rejected on a show of hands, when a poll was de- 
manded by the churchmen. The poll lasted for four days, 
and the churchmen were 739 a-head at the close of the 
third day’s polling; but the Dissenters, by great efforts, 
Were finally successful ; the numbers beiny, 


For the rate, ° ° 5897 
Against it, - « ~ 719 
Majority, - Lila 


A scrutiny has been granted. 

Siuilar struggles regarding Church Rates, have taken 
place in other parts of England. At Halstead, in Essex, 
the Churchwardens applied for a rate of 4d. in the pound ; 
an amendment was proposed, that “ the consideration Of 
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a Church Rate should be postponed for twelve months.” 
On a show of hands the amendment was carried. A poll 
was then demanded, which continued for two days, at 
the conclusion of which, the numbers were as follows :— 
for the rate, 77 ; for the amendment, 111 ; majority against 
a rate, 34. At Bocking, in the same county, a rate for 
1834, was refused by a majority of 163 to 133. The-op. 
ponents of Church Rates, have, however, been in several 
instanecs defeated. Thus, at Clerkenwell, London, a 
three-halfpenny, instead of a farthing Church Rate, was 
carried by 593 to 127; and at Wakefield a ninepenny 
rate was carried in opposition to a threepenny rate, by 
864 to G94. At Dudley, also, a rate of fenpence per pound 
was voted, after a severe struggle, the numbers at the 
close of the poll being 447 and 390. It appears, how. 
ever, that the difficulty is not over when the rates are 
voted. The Churchwardens of Rochdale having ob. 
tained a rate, proceeded to levy it; but many of the Dis. 
senters refused to pay. Ata public meeting of the Dis. 
senters, several resolutions were passed against the rate; 
and it was resolved to oppose ail proceedings for the re. 
covery of the same. 

Tue REVENUE for the quarter ending 10th October, 
presents a decrease, when compared with the correspond. 
ing quarter of last year, of L.330,064. The decrease on 
the Excise, is 1.846524; on the Stamps, L.22 718; on 
the Taxes, L.143.4153 on the Post Office, L.5009; Mis. 
cellaneous, L.2.682 ; but then there isan increase in the 
Customs of L.678.051. The result for the year exhibits 
an increase of 1.313.448, as compared with the previous 
year. The variation in the Excise and Customs arises 
from the removal of the tea duties from the one branch of 
the Revenue to the other. The result is as favourable as 
the reduction in taxation could entitle any one to expect. 

Tue New Poor Law, though occasioning hardship 
in some instances, is said to be working well. In 
the parish of St. George's, Hanover Square, London, the 
rates have been reduced from L 67.336, to L.27,391 5 and 
the guardians of the poor in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 
have saved L. 11 out of L.15 a-week, by offering relief to 
panpers in food and clothing, instead of money. In an. 
other parish, in which 106 mothers of bastards received 
out-door relief, ninety-six have contrived to support their 
children on being told they could not obtain relief with- 
out coming into the workhouse. The London magis- 
trates have shewn great opposition to the new bill, pro- 
bably by its depriving them of the power magistrates 
formerly posse ssed over the overseers of the poor. 

BIRMINGHAM MusicaL FestivaL.—The great mu- 
sical event of the mouth, has been this festival. Such 
festivals at Birmingham used to be held in a church ; but 
in consequence of a threat of the rector, that it would no 
more be granted for musical performances, the people of 
Birmingham have erected a splendid hall, 140 feet long, 
65 feet wide, and 65 feet high. An organ of very great 
size, and the largest in the kingdom, except that of York 
Cathedra), has been erected at one end of the room. There 
were in all, 370 performers, of whom 217 were instru- 
mental. Persons from all parts of the kingdom attended 
this great festival; and the performances, generally speak- 
ing, appear to have given great satisfaction. The gross 
receipts amounted to L.13,278, which exceeds those of 
the festival of 1629, by L.3,639. The net profits ap- 
proach L.7000, which go to the support of the Infirmary 
of Birmingham. 

SINECURE OFFICEs.—By the report of the select 
committee of the House of Commons, it appears, that in 
the year 1810 there were in existence throughout his Ma- 
jesty’s dominion, 242 sinecure offices, the total net Income 
of which amounted to L,297,095. At present there are 
100 offices of a similar description, the total net emolu- 
ments of which are L.97,803. It farther appears, that in 
1810, of the L.297,095 of these existing sinecures,° pro- 
vision had been made for the prospective abolition of 
L.66,347; and that of the L.97,083 of sinecures now 
su sisting, a similar prospective provision had been made 
tu the extent of L.81,984; so that the amount of sine- 
cures, for the ultimate abolition of which no Parliamen- 
tary enactment has provided, is already reduced to less 
than L.17,000 per annum; and this burden, if the re- 
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commendations of the report are carried into effect, will 
be altogether removed. 

DESTRUCTON OF THE HovseEs or Lorps & Com- 
mons.—Between the hours of six and seven on the 
evening of the 16th October, a fire burst out from one of 
the apartments connected with the House of Lords, burn- 
ing with fearful rapidity. Notwithstanding every effort 
to arrest the progress of the flames, the Houses of Lords 
and Commons were soon overwhelmed. It appears from 
an official statement issued from the Office of Woods and 
Forests, that the House of Peers, Robing rooms, Com. 
mittee rooms in the west front, and the rooms of the 
resident officers, as far as the Octagon Tower at the south 
end of the building, the Painted Chau:ber, and the north 
end of the Royal Gallery abutting on the Painted Chamber, 
are totally destroyed. The Library and adjoining rooms, 
as well as the Parliament offices, and the offices of the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, together with the Committee 
rooms, housekeeper’s apartments, &c., are saved. The 
House of Commons, Libraries, Committee rooms except 
four, housekeeper’s apartments, and the official residence 
of Mr. Ley the clerk of the House, are totally destroyed. 
The furniture, fixtures, and fittings to both the House of 
Lords and Commons, with that of the Committee rooms, 
are, with few exceptions, destroyed, as well as the public 
furniture at the Speaker's. By great exertions the flames 
were prevented reaching Westminster Hall, but the build- 
ings for the Courts of Law sustained some damage. The 
cause of the fire has not been ascertained: but the most 
probable opinion is, that it originated in the flues used 
for warming the House of Lords. 

MILITARY OUTRAGES.—Outrages by the military on 
the people, are yearly becoming more fiequent. At Chat- 
ham races, a dispute having taken place between some 
soldiers and the people, the non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the 85th regiment, advanced in complete 
battle array to the booths, where the people were en- 
joying themselves after the races. The soldiers were 


armed with bayonets, and plu: ced them indiscriminately 


into every person within their reach, thereby wounding 
about thirty persons. Next day a body of sailors and 
other persons, armed with bludgeons, having paraded 
the town, they were attacked by the soldiers, who sa!lied 
out of the barracks with their arms in their hands, and 
made a general attack ; the sergeants and corporals urg- 
ing on the men, by saying, ** Now give it them, my 
boys.” Several sailors were severely wounded, and five 
of them were conveyed to the Naval Hospital, bleeding 
profusely. Several other attacks by soldiers on civilians, 
have, in the course of the month, been made 3 yet the 
soldiers are still permitted to carry side arms when off 
duty. 
IRELAND. 

THE long announced meeting of the Trish Orange Tory 
party too place in Dublin on the I4th August. The 
avowed object of the meeting was to take measures for 
the preservation of the Protestant religion in the present 
posture of affairs. The Lord Mayor of Dublin was in the 
chair, and about 3,000 persons were admitted by tickets : 
the galleries were well filled with ladies, After seven 
hours talk, a series of commonplace resolutions were 
passed, consisting of votes of thanks to the King, the 
Bishops, and J.ord Winchelsea; a declaration that Pro. 
testants should die in defence of their religion, that Pro- 
testant clergymen would never become pensioners of state, 
&e. Next day a grand dinner was given to the Earl of 
Winchelsea, who had come from England to attend the 
meeting. The Duke of Cumberland’s health was pro- 
posed, with a high eulogium on his Protestantism, and 
was drunk with nine times nine, and uproarious ap- 
plause. 

A meeting of the Orangemen of Cavan took place on 
the 22d September. Great expectations were entertained 
by the Tories, of the importance of this meeting. In a 
letter addressed by the Rev. Marcus Beresford, to the 
Orangemen of the county, he says he expected 20,000 to 
30,000 Orangemen would assemble, and that it was in- 
tended to tahe such steps for the preservation of property, 
religion, and Jife, as might seem best. 





T1THES.—The clergy of the diocese of Armagh held 
a private meeting on the 12th of September, the proceed- 
ings of which were carefully concealed. It has, however, 
transpired, that resolutions were entered into, pledging 
the meeting to devote five per cent. of their clerical in- 
come towards forming a fund to defray the legal expen- 
ses of recovering their tithe under Mr. Stanley's act. The 
Archbishop of Armagh was in the chair. Committees 
were appointed to collect, and communicate mformation 
as to the means of payment possessed by the recnsants, 
their religious faith, numbers, &c., and the proportion of 
ploperty in the holding of the different sects, 

Mr. O'Connell has been received every where in Ireland 
with the utmost enthusiasm. He has declared himself 
willing to support the present Ministry. Among other 
projects in contemplation, is the establishment of an ex- 
tensive banking establishment, the Bank of [reland being 
charged with favouring political partisans, in its dis- 
counts. Mr. O'Connell has recommended the formation 
of Liberal Clubs to oppose the manwuvres of the Orange- 
men; and some clubs have already been formed, 





SCOTLAND. 

A GRAND dinner was given at Edinburgh to Earl Grey, 
on the 15th September. No room in the city being large 
enough to contain the company, a hall 100 feet square 
was erected for the occasion, in the High School Yards, ou 
the Calton Hill. The building was of wood, covered in- 
ternally with canvass and painted. The great gas chan- 
delier of the Theatre Royal was suspended from the centre 
of the reof, and there were other chandeliers near the 
corners. At the east end there was a gallery for lidies, 
and accommodation provided for instrumental perfor. 
mers. 1800 persons dined in the hall, and three or four 
hundred in the High School, who were admitted into the 
hall after dinner. A good deal of confusion necessarily 
took place. The Earl of Rosebery was in the chair,— 
the Duke of Hamilton, who had agreed to preside, being 
indisposed. Besides Earl Grey, there were present the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Durham, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
Mr. Edward Ellice, a great number of the Scottish nobi- 
lity, and gentlemen from all parts of Scotland, There 
were also several distinguished foreigners, who had come 
to attend the scientific meeting which was held the 
preceeding week, Edinburgh was more crowded with 
strangers than it has been since the King’s visit in 1822. 
A procession of the trades, consisting of many thousand 
persons, met the Earl at Newington,—and their numerous 
flags, banners, and devices added much to the gaiety of 
the scene. 

The annual meeting of the British Association took 
place this year at Edinburgh. The first meeting was 
held on the 8th of September. Sir Thomas Brisbane 
was the president. The meeting continued during the 
week, and the sitting of the Association was terminated 
by an address from the Lord Chancellor. There were 
several foreigners of distinction present. 

Sir Daniel K. Sandford has resigned his seat for Paisley, 
on the plea of ill health, Mr. Crawford and Mr, Doug- 
las, the former candidates, are expected again to stand, 

Lord Brougham has made a tour through great part of 
Scotland. He proceeded by Hamilton, Glasgow, &c., to 
Dunrobin, the seat of the Duke of Sutherland, and re- 
turned by the east coast. On returning thanks at Inver- 
ness, when the freedom of the town was conferred on him, 
he defended the charge so generally wade against Minis. 
ters, fur not proceeding in the refurmation of abuses with 
sufficient rapidity. He said his own opinion was, that 
they had done too much, instead of too little; and, if 
they had done little last session, he feared they would do 
less in the next. ‘These sentiments have occasioned some 
surprise among the Liberals. 

Ma. Ayroun.—The working classes of Edinburgh 
have presented Mr. Aytoun with a handsome piece of 
plate, as a testimonial of their gratitude for his services, 

Lory Durnam.—The grand dinner to Lord Dur- 
ham on the 29th October, at Glasgow, will have taken 
place before this number of our Magazine isin the hands 
of our readers. As in the case of the dinner to Eas] 


| Grey at Edinburgh, the Glasgow people have been obliged 
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to erect a building for the purpose. It is calculated to 
dine 1400 persons, and the galleries will accounmodate 
300 more. There is no doubt that every part of the 
room will be crowded. It is difficult te say whether this 
manifestation of the growth of Radicalism has given 
more annoyance to the Whigs or Tories. The cihiet 
Scotch ministerial tool does not yet seem to have made up 
its mind what to say about it. In each succeeding 
paper we observe different views taken, but on the whole 
it is evident that the dinner is anything but palatable to 
Scotch Whiggery. The reception which Lord Durham 
met with at Dundee, and the speeches there delivered 
when the freedom of the burgh was conferred on him, are 
not at all agreeable to the ministerialists ; and we suspect 
the procvedings at Glasgow on the 29th will prove that in 
Scotland, at least, the do-as-little-az-possible system is any 
thing but popular among the electors. 


Sin D. SanpFrorpd.—There has been some talk of get- | 
ting up a dinner at Paisley, to Sir D. Sandford, on his | 


retirement from bis Parliamentary duties. It would be 
well fur the promoters of such a measure to go over the 
worthy knight's Parliamentary conduct, before proceeding 
farther. 

Sin Georce Murray.—As a kind of set-off against 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Dinners, the Perths)ire 
Tories got up a dinner to Sir George Murray at Perth on 
the I7th October. According to the Tory accounts, 
nearly 700 sat down to dinner, and 120 could not be 
admitted. Lord Stormont, who appears to have been the 
only Lord present, was in the chair. Sir George’s attempt 
to explain some parts of his Parliamentary conduct, par- 
ticularly his vote against the Dissenters, was exceedingly 
Jame; though all his explanations were of course most cor. 
dially received by the Tory Perthshire lairds, and their 
tenants who were driven up to the dinner; many of them 
having no doubt hanging over their heads a heavy arrear 
in their landlord's rent roll. 

ADMIRAL FLEMING.—An elegant dinner was given 
to Admiral Fleming at Cumbernauld, on the 30th Sep- 
temb-r, on the occasion of his departure from Scotland 
to attend his dutiesin Parliament, and take the command 
of the fleet as Commanzder-in-Chief at the Nore. Mr. 
Dunlop of Clober was in the chair. About 159 gentle- 
men sat down to dinner. Politics were strictly excluded 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

By accounts trom the West Indies to the Sth of August, 
it appears that at St. Kitt’s the negroes had refused to 
work, and at Trinidad, Granada, and Montsurat, a re- 
fractory spirit was also shewn, At St. Lucia, Tortola, 
Nevis, Dominica, St. Vincents, Barbadoes, Antigua, and 
Bermuda, all was quiet, and the negroes worked in 
general as usual. The later accounts also continue fav- 
ourable. 

THE CONTINENT.—The French Chambers were pro- 
rogued on the 17th of August, to the 29th of December. 
The speech of Louis Philippe was very pacific. Much 
satistaction has been given in France, by the acquittal of 
Arwand Carrel, the independent and able editor of the 
National. He was, tried for making a direct attack on 
the King, in commenting on the royal speech, delivered 
at the opening of the Chambers. M. Carrel subsequently 
resigned the Editorship; but his successor, M. Rouen, had 
hardly bezun his labours, when he was found guilty of 
publishing an article tending to overthrow the existing 
government. He was fined 1.240, and imprisoned six 
inonths. This is the 450th prosecution of the press by 
Louis Philippe. A Turkish ambassador, accredited to 
Vrance and England, arrived some time ago in Paris, and 
has since reached London. The object of his mission has 
Dot transpired, 

The intelligence regarding the civil war in Spain, con- 
tinues vague and contradicrory. It appears, however, 
that the Queen's party have the ascendency. 

Rodil has been deprived of the command of th Queen's 
troops, and Mina appointed in his place; but his indif- 
ferent state of health, prevents Mina prosecuting the war 
With activity. The Spanish finauees are in « most disor- 
ganized state. Accorumy to the tudget laid before tic 
Procuradores, the probabie excess of the expenditure over 
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the revenue, will exceed considerably half-a-million, The 
Chambers have authorized a loan of four willions; but, 
though the terms offered are 1.100, five per cent stock, 
for L.60 cash, no capitalists have offered for it. 

The Spanish Proceres have resolved that Den Carlos, 
and all his line, are excluded from their rights to 2he 
succession of the throne of Spain. This resolution was 
adopted by all the Peers, except one, who declined vot. 
ing, and unanimously by the Lower House. The mem. 
bers of the Cortes are proceeding with their labours with 
great zeal, and a majority of them are evidently imbued 
with liberal and independent sentiments. 

Don Pedro was elected Regent of Portugal in the 
Chamber of Peers, by a majority of 9 to 4. He immedi. 
ately created twenty-four new peers, so that the refractory 
portion of the legislature is now completely overwhelmed, 
After an iilness of short duration, he died at the palace 
of Quelaz on the 24th September. The Queen, though 
only fifteen, has beeu declared of fullage, and has assumed 
the reins of Government. 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE, 

The Cloth Trade at Leeds has of late become very 
brisk. Strong cloths for the winter are in great demand, 
aud prices are consequently improving. At Bradford 
there h.s of late been little demand for wool, the spin. 
ners being reluctant to give the prices asked by the 
staplers. At Bristol Wool Fair the holders of wools 
seemed resolved ,to resist any further reduction of price, 
and the general opinion was, that the price will remain 
firm till the prospects of next clip are ascertained. Many 
of the faney silk weavers at Manchester and the neigh. 
bourhood are idle; but the weavers of plain sarcenets and 
black silk handkerchiefs are fully employed. Powe. 
loom weaving is tolerably brisk, but the hand-loom 
weaving of cottons is rapidly sinking into disuse. Many 
new cotton mills have lately been erected in the neigh. 
bourhood of Rochdale. The hatting trade at Oldhaw 
is very slack ; finishers having not more than half work. 
At Pagsley, trade, which has long been in a languishing 
state, shows symptoms of revival. The Iren trade still 
continues in a state of depression. 

AGRICULTURE, 

SEPTEMBER.—The harvest not only in England but 


in Scotland is finished, and the crops secured in the stack. ° 


yards. In East Lothian, winter wheat is superior in produce 
and quality to last year’s crop. Spring-sown ismucn better 
in quality, and from the great extent towhich both were 
cultivated, the total quantity will be greater. Barley 
will not reach an average as to produce, and is of inferior 
quality, especially most of the early sown, which in 
several instances is hardly equal to the grey of last year. 
The Chevalier varcety, however, of which there is a good 
deal, is more productive, and of fine quality, being well 
filied and bright in the colour. Oats are am abundant 
crop, and yield at the mill as much as usual. In the 
Carse of Gowrie, wheat is a fair crop. Barley is much 
under an average in point of quantity and quality. Oats 
may be estimated as a fair crop all over the country. Beans 
do not reacha fill average. The accounts from [reland 
of the crop are unfavourable. The quality of wheat and 
oats is bad, and the former grain isa soshort in quantity. 

At Falkirk Tryst, on the 13th October, upwards of 
60.000 seep appeared, principally black-faced. Ewes of 
all kinds were in great request, and sold from 16 to 15 
per cent. higher than at last Tryst. There was little, if 
any, advance in wedders. Next day a very large supply 
of black cattle was exhibited. Small horned cattle from 
Lewis and Harris experienced a slight advance, as com- 
pared with the prices at tue September Tryst, but large 
horned and low country animals met with a dull sale. 
Fat beasts for the butcher were plentiful, and sold about 
6d. per Dutch stone cheaper than at last market. 

Atthe great annual fair of Ballinasloe in Ireland on 
the 11th October, the number of sheep sold was 20,026, 
being only abeut one-fourth of the stock exhibited at that 
fair ten or twelve years ago. The prices were lower than 
at last year’s fair, In some instances the fall was con- 
siderable, 


—_—- — ———— 


Johan Johnstone, Priater, 19, St. James's Square. 
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